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Book the First. 


A PRINCESS OF TULLE. 


CHAPTER XX. 
SHORT HAPPINESS AND ETERNAL MISERY. 


I sHALL not dwell long on the 
days that followed this strange 
marriage. That they were happy 
ones who could question? Frank 
was every day more and more in 
love with his wife, and Marie had 
now banished from her mind all 
thoughts that were not of love and 
happiness. 

Can there be anything in the 
world so conducive to true happi- 
ness as the constant presence of a 
being we love and by whom we 
are beloved? Two such tender 
affectionate hearts as those of our 
hero and heroine might easily be 
compared to two pure and spark- 
ling rivulets, which begin life in 
different countries, and ripple on 
from rock to rock through verdant 
fields of flowers, until they meet at 
last in the solitude of some lovely 
dale, when mingling their waters 
they proceed as one, with ever-in- 
terlacing curves, through the love- 
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liest hiding-places in their peace- 
ful course, till they are swallowed 
up in a mighty river, that finally 
precipitates their united streams 
into the sea. 

The life of Frank and Marie was 
peaceful and calm, yet ever varied 
as that of the pure brooklets to 
which I have compared them. 
Every day the husband discovered 
some new charm, some new virtue 
to admire and love in his sweet 
young bride. 

For Marie was by no means 
only a pretty girl ; she possessed 
a vivid Southern imagination, a 
brilliant intellect, and a profound 
depth of character ; at times even 
Frank himself was astonished to 
find how much she knew of the 
world, and what a perfect mistress 
of the arts of fascination this inno- 
cent young girl seemed to be. She 
was a coquette, too, in a way; and 
her smiles, her looks, her move- 
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ments possessed that peculiar charm 
which only a certain set of women 
can command, and which seemed 
inherent in her nature. 

He never grew tired of her—in- 
deed how could he? Was she not 
everything he had ever dreamt, 
even in the wildest flights of his 
fancy, that a wife should be? His 
life seemed to him like a dream ; 
he could never have imagined that 
so much happiness could have 
been possible in this world, and at 
times he actually asked himself 
whether he really was awake. Ah, 
he already began to fear that so 
much happiness could not possibly 
last for ever, and that sooner or 
later the pleasant dream would 
pass away, and he would awaken 
to the sad realities of ordinary life. 

But for some weeks no two 
lovers were so happy. ‘The very 
fact that they were obliged to keep 
their feelings to themselves and 
talk to each other as mere acquaint- 
ances before strangers seemed only 
to add to their happiness. No one 
except Lady Laura and Mr. Mac- 
kenzie knew of their marriage, and 
the precautions they were forced 
to observe only rendered the hours 
they were able to spend in each 
other’s society doubly sweet. 

But surely happiness is reflec- 
tive, like the light of heaven, and 
two such handsome countenances, 
ever bright with smiles, ever glow- 
ing with innocent joy, acted as a 
double mirror, transmitting to every 
one around them the rays of a su- 
preme and ever-shining happiness. 
Lady Laura, perhaps, was the one 
who enjoyed the most this reflected 
happiness, for she was the only one 
in the castle who knew what caused 
it; but the children also seemed 
happier now, and at times would 
speak of Marie and Frank in such 
terms that their elder sister began 
to entertain fears of their perhaps 
guessing the real state of affairs. 

‘Whatever you do,’ she often 
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said to them, ‘be careful of the 
children. Inganess is a very sharp 
boy, and if he were to learn that 
you are husband and wife, or even 
lovers, he would not be long in 
letting every one know of his dis- 
covery.’ 

It pained poor Frank greatly 
that his beloved wife should have 
to devote so much of her time to 
the education of the children, but 
as it was necessary, to prevent sus- 
picion, that she should still for a 
time act the part of their governess, 
he was forced to consent to it. It 
seemed hard that his wife should 
have to give daily lessons in French 
and music to a pack of children ; 
but Marie assured him that it was 
a pleasure to her, and that she 
really enjoyed her task, though it 
did take her away for so many 
hours every day from his side. 

Things went on like this for 
nearly two months ; at the end of 
that time Frank was forced to re- 
turn to England. The autumn had 
passed, and as the season for sport 
in the North was at an end, there 
was no longer any excuse for his 
remaining at Westra; so, to pre- 
vent his father from suspecting 
anything, he followed Lady Laura’s 
advice, and returned to his father’s 
house in England for a few months. 

Circumstances required this sac- 
rifice, yet it is easy to imagine how 
much it cost him. Ah, how long 
and dreary that winter seemed to 
him in England, so far away from 
his beloved wife, and knowing 
how unhappy she herself must 
necessarily be in that lonely place 
without him! Many and many a 
time he was actually on the point 
of confessing all to his father, and 
begging him to allow him to bring 
his wife to Rollingford House ; but 
his father’s stern manner whenever 
he approached the subject pre- 
vented him. 

‘I thought you had forgotten 
that girl long ago, Frank,’ he would 
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say, as soon as he began to speak 
about her; or, ‘If you go on 
raving like this about that French 
governess, I will write and ask my 
friend Westra to send her away ; 
for I suppose it will not be in my 
power to prevent you from rush- 
ing off again to Inganess as soon 
as the winter is over.’ 

This was not very encouraging, 
certainly ; and though he wished 
so much to confess all to his father, 
he had not the courage to do so, 
and he continued to keep his mar- 
riage a secret. 

As soon as the spring came he 
was off again, as his father had 
predicted, to Westra. 

‘If, instead of flirting with that 
French girl, Frank,’ said Lord 
Rollingford to him a few days 
before his departure, ‘ you were to 
make love to Lady Laura Londes- 
dale, I should not be half so 
grieved at your prolonged visits to 
Westra.’ 

‘T fall in love with Lady Laura!’ 

‘And why not? She is a hand- 
some girl. I remember her quite 
well some years ago ; she was very 
young then, but she already gave 
ample promise of developing into 
a charming woman, and a highly 
sensible one too; no nonsense 
about her, I am sure, as there is 
about the girls that go to London 
every season to hunt up for hus- 
bands. And then she comes from 
a very good old family, and her 
father is a great friend of mine.’ 

‘Lady Laura is certainly a very 
nice girl, and I daresay some 
people would consider her uncom- 
monly handsome.’ 

‘Then, zounds ! why don’t you 
go infor her? Do you know that 
ever so many people have asked 
me if it was true that you were 
engaged to her? for, of course, 
your prolonged visits to Inganess 
Castle cannot but excite suspicion 
amongst our friends.’ 

Frank returned to the Orkneys 
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early in April ; it was still very cold 
there, and the shooting would not 
begin for four months yet; but he 
thought not of these things. Marie 
was there ready to receive him 
with open arms, and with her even 
Westra in bad weather was a para- 
dise. 

One of the first questions which 
Lady Laura asked him on his re- 
turn was whether he had seen her 
cousin Jack lately. 

‘Jack? No, not since his mar- 
riage.’ 

This was the first she had heard 
of that event, and had it not 
been for her pride, which was im- 
mediately aroused, she would have 
fainted, the shock was so great. 

The news came to her like a 
flash of lightning, which in one 
moment froze all the warm feelings 
of her heart. There is certainly 
no despair so absolute as that 
which comes with the first mo- 
ments of our first great sorrow— 
when we have not yet known what 
it is to have suffered and to be 
healed, to have despaired and to 
have recovered hope. The man 
in whom she had centred all her 
affections had proved unfaithful to 
her; he had deceived her—vilely 
deceived her; and she felt as if, 
after this, only death could be 
welcome to her—that there was 
nothing in the whole world worth 
living for. 

* Married !—married!’ she cried. 
‘O Reymond, you must be mis- 
taken ; it cannot be !’ 

Frank was greatly moved by her 
agitation. The whole truth then 
flashed upon him. Jack had de- 
ceived him, when he told him, 
that night at Girnigoe, that his 
cousin knew all about his engage- 
ment to Miss Brown. He now 
remembered how he had doubted 
this at the time; and a pang of 
remorse shot through him when he 
thought that he might have spared 
a great deal of pain to Laura, 
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whom he really loved now with 
all the affection he was able to 
spare from his all-absorbing pas- 
sion for Marie, had he informed 
her at the time of her cousin's in- 
tended marriage. 

*‘O Laura, Laura!’ he cried, ‘I 
thought you knew all about this.’ 

But the proud Lady Laura 
shrank from him—any consola- 
tion which he could offer her 
seemed only to add insult to the 
injury she had received ; for what 
person amongst us, in the first mo- 
ments of a sharp agony, would 
ever feel that the man who has 
been the medium of inflicting it 
did not mean to hurt us, even if 
that man were our dearest friend ? 

‘Ah, Reymond, that this should 
come from you !’ was all she could 
say. 

‘Laura, Laura! I never knew 
you loved him so much.’ 

‘ Speak not of him ; never let me 
hear you mention his name again! 
And he has married another! Ah, 
my heart is broken !’ 

‘Calm yourself—calm yourself ! 
Shall I call Marie? She will be 
able to comfort you.’ 

*I need no one to comfort me. 
T am not ashamed to say how much 
his treachery has cost me, for I 
loved him—ah! as few men were 
ever loved ; yet I am not the sort 
of woman to die because one more 
man in the world has proved him- 
self a villain. I shall get over it 
soon, I daresay; but I must be 
alone—alone. Ah, I shall be alone 
all my life now! And without 
saying another word she passed by 
Frank cold, rigid, and white as a 
marble statue of despair, and shut 
herself up in her own room to weep 
in solitude. 
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CHAPTER XXxXI. 
JILTED ! 


THERE are actions that stab the 
heart and inflict upon it a mortal 
wound, and yet raise no cry of 
murder—wrongs that leave men 
and women for ever deprived of 
peace and happiness, yet no one 
can dare to call the villain who 
inflicts them a murderer. 

There is no sorrow so great as 
that which comes when our first 
dream of love is blighted ; there is 
no hopelessness so sad as that of 
our first awakening from the dream 
in which we had hoped to live for 
ever, when the heart is yet full of 
the remembrance of the one we 
loved so well, and can call up no 
other memories. 

We are told that the drowning 
man, his memory intensified by 
the supreme agony, lives in an in- 
stant through all his happy and 
unhappy past, recalls at once all 
he ever cherished and hated, and 
in a single moment the whole drama 
of his life is reacted before his eyes. 
Lady Laura felt even as the drown- 
ing man feels. Her heart had been 
mortally wounded by the unex- 
pected blow she had received that 
day ; she could no longer expect 
to-morrow to resemble yesterday, 
for yesterday her life had been 
made up of hopes, and hencefor- 
ward only remembrances, and sad 
remembrances, of what had been, 
and could be no more, remained 
to her, and she felt as the dying 
man on the confines of the un- 
known. When she first went to 
her room she felt stunned ; then she 
began to think, and she lived her 
past over again: she saw the hand- 
some man she had so loved bend- 
ing over her, whispering sweet 
nothings in her ear—nothings that 
to her sounded like burning words 
of love. She felt once more happy 
near him. She remembered what 
he had told her about Miss Brown 
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—how carelessly he had spoken of 
her, and how happy she had felt 
to hear him speak slightingly of 
her rival; but the next moment 
Frank’s words returned to her 
mind. Jack, the man she had so 
loved, was the husband of another, 
and that other, most likely, this 
very Miss Brown, the girl he had 
called both ugly and vulgar !. Ah, 
but the thought that he might not 
love her did not alleviate her sor- 
row—it only seemed to present 
him to her as a darker villain than 
before ; he had sacrificed her, not 
for his own happiness, but to 
marry a woman for the sake of her 
money ! 

Ah, this was a sad trial for the 
proud patrician—yet she scorned 
consolation ; her heart was dead, 
and she tried to convince herself 
that no human sympathy could 
alleviate her misery. Those sor- 
rows that inflict the hardest blows, 
that embitter and mar human lives 
for ever, are but seldom breathed 
into human ears; they are betrayed 
by no sounds except low moans of 
anguish wrung from the heart dur- 
ing the long weary nights of sleep- 
less misery. 

A softer-hearted—I may almost 
say a more feminine—woman, in 
such a crisis as this, would have 
found some consolation in the me- 
mory of the happy days she had 
spent with the man she had so 
loved, and even now, in spite of 
herself, she would have cherished 
his memory. Deeply as any wo- 
man must necessarily feel the pangs 
of being jilted by the one man she 
loves best in the world, a gentler, 
more dependent spirit would soften 
at the thought ofall that had been 
good in him—would do justice to 
all the brilliant qualities that she 
knew him to possess, even in the 
keen distress of the first discovery 
of his unworthiness ; for most wo- 
men are like children, who cling, 
with tears in their eyes, to their 
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raspberry tart even after it has given 
them indigestion, and though they 
may rail passionately at him all the 
time, their hearts are softened by 
the remembrance of the happy 
hours they have spent with the 
man they loved. Many women 
would have shed bitter tears on 
such an occasion, cursed their fate, 
pronounced anathemas against the 
faithless lover, yet at the bottom 
of their hearts would have loved 
him still. But Laura was not a 
woman like the rest of her sex: her 
proud commanding spirit suffered 
with all the intenser, fiercer, deeper 
agony of a man, but, like a man, 
suffered in silence, and no tears of 
regret came to soothe her misery. 

For days she went about the 
house as if she saw and heard no- 
thing that took place around her, 
yet visiting the poor as usual, giv- 
ing the children their lessons, and 
attending to the wants of her father, 
as if nothing had happened. A 
stranger, who did not know of her 
distress, would never have guessed 
what her poor heart was suffering, 
for to all outward appearance she 
looked very much as usual, though 
certainly whiter, and her voice was 
sad; but Frank, who knew what 
was passing in her mind, saw a 
great change in her, and it was not 
difficult for him to guess at what a 
fearful cost this outward composure 
was maintained. 

Her heart was broken ; she had 
not exaggerated when she had said 
so on first receiving the dreadful 
news. Toall the intents and pur- 
poses of everyday life she was still 
the same Lady Laura; but she 
could no longer feel as she had 
once felt, she could no longer en- 
ter into the joys and sorrows of 
others as she had done before; 
henceforward she could no more 
sympathise with the happiness or 
misery of other human beings than 
the most perfect of machines could 
have done. She still retained, it 
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is true, a certain amount of heart, 
but it was a selfish feeling that 
could no longer be affected by the 
feelings of others; her heart was 
dead for the rest of humanity from 
that day; henceforward she lived 
and thought and acted as if she 
had been the only person left in 
the world. Love, and all belong- 
ing to it, was gone for ever out of 
her life ; and the one man on whom 
she had placed all her affections 
having proved untrue and unworthy 
of her, she was no longer capable 
of feeling any real affection towards 
any other human being. 

In such a frame of mind, it is 
not to be wondered at that the 
sight of Marie and her young, 
handsome, and passionate lover 
should have been exceedingly pain- 
ful to her. She could no longer 
enter into their joys, and the per- 
petual sight of their happiness ren- 
dered her miserable. 

Frank had brought with him 
from England some costly jewels as 
presents for his young bride, and 
one night after dinner, when the 
children had gone to bed, and the 
three were sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, he took them out 
of their cases, and amused himself 
by adorning his beloved and beau- 
tiful Marie with them. 

Hers was a beauty that jewels 
became, and the splendid diamonds 
looked dazzling on her alabaster 
neck and amongst her raven locks. 
Frank was enchanted. 

‘Why, he said, ‘ you look exact- 
ly like the Princess of Tulle ! Who 
would have thought that a few 
diamonds could have made such a 
difference in you ?’ 

She turned very pale, and with a 
determined look, but an unsteady 
hand, she took off all the jewels 
and replaced them in their cases. 

‘I do not want to look like that 
woman, she said; ‘I will never 
put them on again.’ 

‘Why, my pet, you do not mean 
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to tell me that you are jealous of 
her! Ah, what a funny, funny 
girl you are, Marie’ and he took 
her in his arms. 

Lady Laura looked at them in 
silence, envying their happiness. 

‘Take heed,’ she said at last, 
when the lovers turned towards her 
—‘ take heed, for remember there 
is a proverb that warns us grief is 
nearest when joy is at its height.’ 

Both Frank and Marie felt the 
reproach, and after this they tried 
their best to control their feelings 
before her. 

Marie knew of her sorrow. 
Frank, with his usual openness, 
had told her of it on his arrival ; 
but she respected it, and not a 
word ever escaped her that might 
have recalled the past to Lady 
Laura. 

Some time elapsed thus—a couple 
of months, that seemed as so many 
brief days for the loving young 
couple, and as so many long years 
for the poor jilted girl: such is the 
irony of Fate! 

One day Lord Westra received a 
letter from Sir Ronald Forsinard, 
informing him that he was cruising 
about amongst the Orkneys in a 
friend’s yacht, and that he would 
come and pay him a flying visit at 
Inganess. 

This was the first change they 
had known for many a day, and 
Frank received the news with rap- 
ture ; for he thought that a little 
excitement would be good for his 
poor friend, and might perhaps give 
her a new interest in life, varying the 
monotony of her now sunless exist- 
ence. But Laura seemed indiffer- 
ent to it, and set about preparing 
the rooms for the expected guests 
as if she had been but the house- 
keeper, whose duty it was to see to 
the comfort of the visitors, but from 
whose society she could not expect 
any amusement. Not so Marie, 
however. When her husband in- 
formed her of Sir Ronald’s intended 
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visit she grew deadly pale and her 
whole frame trembled. ‘Must these 
people come?’ she exclaimed, to 
Frank’s astonishment. ‘Is there 
no way of preventing them ?’ 

‘I should have thought, my pet, 
that you would have been glad to 
see new faces. Are you not tired 
of being always alone with us?’ 

‘I have you, my Francois ; with 
you I need no other. It is foolish 
of me to be so frightened, but some- 
thing tells me that from the mo- 
ment strangers begin to come be- 
tween us our happiness will end. 
We are so happy now! Oh, would 
to the Blessed Virgin we could live 
alone like this for ever !’ 

‘You would soon get tired of me 
then, my darling! No; you must 
get used to the presence of stran- 
gers, you must mix with the world ; 
or else how will you be able to 
hold your position when you are 
Lady Rollingford, and have to en- 
tertain my friends at Rollingford 
House ?” 

‘I do not want to be Lady Rol- 
lingford ; I do not want to mix with 
the world.’ 

‘But you cannot help yourself, 
dearest. Remember that you are 
my wife now ; when you married 
me, you not only took upon your- 
self to love me and make me the 
happiest of men, but also to be- 
come one of the leaders of society, 
such as my mother was in her 
day, and my grandmother before 

er.’ 

‘I should not have married you, 
Francois !’ 

‘Do you regret it, Marie? Oh, 
how can you say that! Since when 
have you ceased to love me?” 

‘I have not ceased to love you. 
I love you now as much as I ever 
loved you—nay more, if possible ; 
and it is because I fear that you 
will no longer care for me when we 
live in the world that I dread the 
sight of strangers.’ 


‘Ah, my angel! But you see 
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these people have invited them- 
selves—we cannot put them off.’ 

‘They must not see me, then.’ 

‘Are you so afraid of them ?” 

‘If you knew all, Francois ! 

* All what ?” 

‘Whatever happens though, mon 
ami, promise me that you will not 
tell them that I am your wife.’ 

‘I am tired of this eternal life of 
concealment ; why should I dis- 
semble any longer? Let the whole 
world know that I have married 
you. I am not ashamed of you.’ 

* But your father ?” 

‘ My father! Ah, Marie, Marie! 
I cannot help thinking now that 
we have acted most unwisely. Of 
course I did it all for the best. I 
would gladly have renounced every- 
thing to possess you, but I could 
not bear the thought of sacrificing 
you to my love. You agreed to 
marry me without my father’s con- 
sent; it seemed to me that the least 
I could do for you was to insure 
that you did not marry a beggar.’ 

‘Would to God you had loved me 
less! Ifthe day ever comes when 
youregret having married me, I think 
I shall die. You ought to have ob- 
tained your father’s consent; you 
ought to have inquired about my 
family and my history, and satisfied 
all your friends, or not have mar- 
ried me at all. As it is, I shall 
ever remain Marie Gautier, the 
poor little French governess, to 
the whole world, and be your wife 
only to yourself. I will never take 
your name, Frangois—I am un- 
worthy of it! Love makes our 
hearts equal, but our worldly posi- 
tions can never be altered.’ 

‘What nonsense you do talk, 
dearest! You are my wife, and, as 
such, as high and noble as any lady 
in England or Scotland. But as 
our marriage must remain a secret 
till my father’s death, you can act 
any part you like before these peo- 
ple.’ 

Three days after this conversa- 
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tion Sir Ronald arrived. He was 
in a little sailing yacht, and his 
only companions were a Mr. Lee, 
the owner ofit,and his own nephew, 
Mr. Hopestone. 

That same afternoon they went 
on to the castle, and agreed to 
dine at Inganess and sleep there, 
but only for one night, as they 
would have to start early the fol- 
lowing morning for the Shetlands. 

Marie pleaded the excuse of a 
bad headache so as not to dine 
with them, and remained the whole 
evening shut up in her room, much 
to the regret of Frank, who would 
have liked every one to see and 
admire her, so proud did he feel of 
his lovely wife. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A TERRIBLE DISCOVERY. 


AFTER dinner they all went up- 
stairs to the drawing-room, where 
they sat for about an hour talking 
on indifferent subjects; but as 
Lady Laura was not in the mood 
to enjoy the pleasures of society, 
she retired at an early hour to her 
room, and her father, Lord Westra, 
was not long in following her ex- 
ample. The poor man had lived 
so long alone in this island, never 
going out of the house from one 
end of the year to the other, that 
the presence of strangers fatigued 
him, and he was only too glad to 
have an excuse to leave them. 

As soon as he had retired, as it 
was yet rather early to go to bed, 
Frank suggested that they should 
go and have a cigar. 

‘It is against the rules of the 
house to smoke here, in the draw- 
ing-room, and the library is too 
cold to be pleasant ; but if you like 
to have a smoke, there is a little 
room close by, opening out of the 
great hall, where I often indulge 
in a weed of an evening.’ 
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Mr. Lee and Mr. Hopestone 
were quite ready to follow him to 
any room where they could have a 
smoke ; and Sir Ronald, though he 
did not smoke himself, was only 
too glad to accompany them. Con- 
trary to his usual custom, he seemed 
rather serious that evening, and 
was evidently greatly preoccupied. 

Frank, with a light step, and 
humming the refrain of one of 
Marie’s favourite French romances, 
took up the lamp and led the way 
across the old hall to the little 
room beyond, of which he had 
spoken. 

It was a tiny chamber, evidently 
built in the thickness of the wall, 
and was hung with faded tapestry 
similar to that which lined the 
walls of the entrance-hall, out of 
which this little room opened. 

Frank deposited the lamp on the 
table, and produced some Havan- 
nah cigars. He then sat down near 
Mr. Hopestone, and began talking 
to him in a light-hearted manner. 
He liked this man, for, though 
younger than himself in years, he 
possessed a vast knowledge of the 
world, and could talk exceedingly 
well on all fashionable subjects. 
But Sir Ronald presently drew a 
chair near him and began speaking, 
after a little hesitation. 

‘There is one thing,’ he said, in 
an abrupt staccato sort of way, 
‘which I should like to let Lord 
Westra know. I think he ought 
to know of it; and yet he is such 
a peculiar man that I hardly like 
to broach the subject to him. But 
perhaps you, Reymond, who are 
so intimate here, will not mind 
telling him.’ 

‘How serious you look, Sir 
Ronald! I hope there is nothing 
amiss.’ 

‘It is a delicate subject cer- 
tainly, and I am sure you will be 
the first to see that I am right in 
mentioning it—having such a pro- 
found interest, as you must natu- 
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rally have, for everything relating 
to Lady Laura Londesdale,’ he 
said, with a knowing smile. 

‘Ah, evidently he thinks I am 
in love with Laura,’ he thought. 
‘Well, perhaps it is better so; that 
will account in a plausible way for 
my long stay at Westra.’ 

‘Both my friend Lee and my 
nephew here have recognised her; 
and after such a discovery, we all 
three think—’ 

‘You alarm me, Sir Ronald. 
What discovery? what do you 
mean ?” 

‘This young lady—this French 
girl who lives here—’ 

‘Yes, the French governess ; 
what about her?” 

‘Do you know who she is, Rey- 
mond ?” 

‘I? No. I only know that she 
is a young lady whom Lady Laura 
obtained, through an advertise- 
ment in the Zimes, to teach the 
children French and music. She is 
a most accomplished and respect- 
able young lady, I assure you.’ 

The three men looked at each 
other. 

‘Could we have been mistaken?” 
one said. 

‘Impossible! I dined with her 
in Paris not two years ago,’ Sir 
Ronald answered. 

Frank began to feel uneasy. 

‘What do youmean? You know 
something about her—what is it? 
Pray tell me at once,’ he said, in 
faltering accents. 

‘Did you ever hear of Marietta?’ 
Sir Ronald said. 

‘Yes,’ added his nephew—‘ that 
girl so often with Prince della 
Rocca-Tagi, and for whom half 
Paris went mad one season.’ 

For a moment every hue of life 
vanished from Frank’s cheek ; his 
hands fell, cold and nerveless, by 
his side, and his breath grew thick. 
He raised his eyes, too astonished 
to speak, and he noticed that in 
the doorway, to which all the rest 
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had their backs turned, there stood 
a figure. The hall was in utter 
darkness, and it was impossible 
for him to recognise the face, 
though as he looked longer at it 
he thought he detected the folds 
of a woman’s dress. 

‘Well, what about this woman, 
this Marietta?’ he murmured, grow- 
ing violently agitated. 

‘She was one of the most famous 
cocottes of Europe,’ Mr. Lee said, 
lighting his cigar. ‘She was said 
to have ruined more men than any 
other woman of the age—a regular 
vampire. I have often seen her 
in the Bois, where she used to drive 
a pair of high-stepping bays, and 
at the Grand Opéra.’ 

‘ At the opera 

‘Yes ; she used to go to Prince 
Tagi’s box very often.’ 

* And this woman— ?” 

‘Yes,’ Sir Ronald exclaimed ; 
‘just imagine our surprise when 
we saw her this afternoon crossing 
the courtyard of this castle.’ 

A low faint cry, which the others 
did not notice, but which shot 
through Frank’s frame like a death- 
knell, came from the desolate hall, 
and at that moment he recognised 
his wife Marie in the dark figure 
that had stood there watching them. 

‘What can be her object in com- 
ing to these outlandish parts and 
acting the part of a governess ?” 
young Hopestone remarked. 

‘These women are very deep, 
one can hardly account for any- 
thing they do; but I suppose they 
have always some end or other in 
view.’ 

Frank felt as if the whole world 
was coming to an end, he could 
neither think nor speak ; then, the 
forlorn hope of despair coming to 
his rescue, he said, in a hollow 
voice, 

‘ Are you quite sure of what you 
say? You might have been mis- 
taken ; resemblances are so bewil- 
dering, so deceiving.’ 
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‘No, we are not mistaken; both 
Sir Ronald and his nephew recog- 
nised her as well as I did. There 
can be no possible doubt that this 
French governess is no other than 
the famous, or rather infamous, 
Marietta.’ 

‘And I think,’ Sir Ronald add- 
ed, ‘that, under the circumstances, 
the sooner Lord Westra is made 
aware of the strange fact, the bet- 
ter. I am sure, Reymond, that, 
with your sympathies for Lady 
Laura, you will be the first to ac- 
knowledge that a woman of this 
sort should not be allowed for an- 
other moment to remain near her.’ 

Frank was stunned; he could 
not say another word. 

‘And now good-bye, Reymond. 
It is getting late, and we must be 
up early to-morrow to catch the 
morning tide, or else we shall 
never get to Shetland. I suppose 
we sha’n’t see you to-morrow be- 
fore we start—you look sleepy and 
tired. Well, good-night. Don’t 
you trouble yourself to get up to 
see us Off, there’s a good fellow; 
but pray don’t forget to explain all 
this to Lord Westra, and see that 
that woman is out of the house as 
soon as possible.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

‘ Good-night.’ 

And, taking their bedroom can- 
dles, they each repaired to the dif- 
ferent rooms which had been pre- 
pared for them, and left Frank, 
more dead than alive, alone in the 
little tapestried chamber. 

Not knowing the relationship in 
which he stood to this woman, 
whose real name they had so 
strangely discovered, they could 
not possibly imagine what an effect 
their words had produced upon 
him, and attributed his appearance 
of prostration to sleepiness and fa- 
tigue. 

For a long, long time he re- 
mained there alone. The lamp 
got dim, and, producing a horrible 
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smell, went out after a time, leav- 
ing the room in utter darkness ; 
but Frank perceived it not—he 
was prostrated, stunned. 

Could what he had heard be 
true? He could not bring himself 
to believe it—the thought was too 
horrible. No, no! it was impos- 
sible ! 

Marie, who was so pure and vir- 
tuous !— 

Marie, who was so beautiful and 
loving !— 

Marie, the innocent Marie, his 
beloved Marie !—the woman he 
loved best in the world, the woman 
he had made his wife—Marietta ! 
a French cocotte! a woman after 
whom half Paris had run mad, and 
who had ruined so many men! 
Impossible ! 

And yet that woman he had 
himself seen at the opera in Prince 
Tagi’s box—that woman who so 
resembled her, that mysterious 
woman whom he had nicknamed 
the Princess of Tulle—could Marie 
actually be the same ? 

Oh, no, no; the thought was too 
horrible ! too horrible ! 

Suddenly something told him 
that he was not alone. He looked 
up, startled as if from a nightmare, 
and he beheld standing before 
him, dressed all in white in a flow- 
ing dressing-gown of muslin, with 
her hair hanging loosely over 
her shoulders, pale as death and 
with starting eyes, and holding a 
candle in her hand which shed a 
ghastly light over her countenance 
—Marie herself. 

He rose, and taking her by the 
hand, he cried, in a voice of an- 
guish, 

‘You have heard what these 
men said ; you were there, I saw 
you. Tell me, for God’s sake, that 
they lied, that they were mistaken, 
that you are not the woman they 
suppose, this infamous Marietta! 
Oh, speak, speak, Marie, or you will 
kill me!’ 
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But Marie said nothing. Look- 
ing at him imploringly for a second, 
she twice moved her lips as if to 
speak ; but the voice failed her, 
and uttering a low moan, she fell 
as if dead at his feet. 

She had fainted, and he was 
cruel enough to shrink from her, 
uttering a terrible oath, and to 
leave her there, stretched upon the 
cold stone floor—her beautiful 
hair, of which he had been so 
proud, flung around her on the 
ground ; her lovely sweet face, that 
he had so loved, lying, as white as 
that of a corpse, in the centre of 
the apartment—while he rushed to 
his own room in the old turret, 
where he shut himself up. Laura’s 
words came back to his memory, 
‘Take heed, for grief is nearest 
when joy is at its height,’ and he 
felt that the happy romance of his 
young life was now for ever at an 
end. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
FAREWELL FOR EVER! 


Twice during that night he heard 
footsteps and low moans at his 
door. 

The first time he rose from the 
bed, on which he had thrown him- 
self without undressing, went to 
the door, and, in a hollow voice, 
inquired who was there. 

‘It is I, Marie; I want to speak 
to you.’ 

His heart gave a bound. ‘ Have 
you come to tell me that what 
those men said is false?’ he cried, 
hope once more reviving in his 
breast. 

But he received no answer, and 
after a time, muttering a curse, he 
threw himself once more on the 
bed. 

Again he thought he heard deep 
heart-rending sobs outside his bed- 
room door, and again he arose. 

‘Is it you, Marie ?” 
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* Yes.’ 

‘What do you want ?” 

‘I want to speak to you, to ask 
you to forgive me.’ 

‘ Ah, it is true, then—all true!’ 

‘O Francois! has your love for 
me vanished already? Open the 
door ; it is I—your wife.’ 

‘Go away—leave me !" he cried. 
‘You are not my wife—you are 
not worthy of my love; go, and 
never let me see your face again.’ 

There was silence after that. 
But the poor heart-broken Frank 
could not close his eyes; the 
dreadful news he had heard that 
night had murdered sleep. 

He lay awake for hours, tossing 
about on the bed in a high state 
of fever, and his thoughts wandered 
to that other dreadful and sleep- 
less night he had passed on that 
very bed now nearly twelve months 
ago. 

Again he thought he heard the 
wind blowing against the old turret, 
and the deep hoarse roar of the 
sea. The past came back with 
horrible distinctness to his mind. 
Again he saw in his imagination 
the lovely Marie standing on the 
top of the great tower, imploring 
him to go to the rescue of the 
people on the wreck that was being 
tossed about on the sea below 
them ; and again the noble figure 
of the divine Dorothea crossed his 
mind. Everything that had taken 
place since then returned to him 
with vivid distinctness—his early 
passion for Marie, his conversa- 
tions with Mrs. Champion, his 
visits to Broila and Girnigoe with 
her, her noble sentiments, and the 
enthusiasm she had awakened in 
his heart. ‘Ah, she loved me!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘She loved me with 
a higher nobler love than any 
other woman could ever feel, and 
I, fool that I was, remained blind 
to her affection. My poor deluded 
heart, that takes all its impressions 
from the prejudiced world, could 
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not understand her noble nature. 
I thought that such a superior 
being as she is could not experi- 
ence the feelings of ordinary mor- 
tals. I wanted a pretty, soft, ten- 
der wife to cherish and protect, 
and I married Marie; but now I 
see how mistaken I have been. 
Dorothea loved me; she has been 
my good angel, my guiding star. 
Had it not been for her, I should 
still have been what I was when 
we first met—a prejudiced narrow- 
minded being, with contracted 
ideas and false knowledge, wasting 
my life on the veriest trifles, and 
utterly insensible to the privilege 
of living in this wondrous age of 
change and progress. It was my 
duty to have loved her—it surely 
would have been for my good; 
but Marie fascinated me, I thought 
only of her, and to possess a sha- 
dow I allowed the glorious reality 
to escape me. I possess that sha- 
dow now, and oh, my God! what 
have I done that I should be thus 
punished ?’ 

Twice he thought that Doro- 
thea’s deep, rich, thrilling voice 
was calling him through the dark- 
ness. He got up and looked out 
of the window, but saw nothing 
except the reflection in the win- 
dow-panes of the candle he had 
lighted, and of his own haggard 
face looking at him from the black 
void. His countenance was so 
changed that the sight of it quite 
frightened him, and returning to 
his bed he again flung himself upon 
it, dressed as he was, and after a 
time fell, as it seemed to him, off 
a high tower, and down a preci- 
pice, into the depths of sleep. 

He awoke but little refreshed 
after his few hours of uneasy slum- 
ber, and without changing his 
clothes he hastened down-stairs, 
hardly knowing what he was doing. 

Lady Laura met him in the hall, 
and his appearance terrified her. 

‘What is the matter, Frank ?” 
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she cried, addressing him for the 
first time in her life by his Chris- 
tian name. 

‘ Nothing—nothing. Have those 
men gone already ? 

‘Yes. I got up to give them 
their breakfast and to see them off. 
But you frighten me; what has 
happened ? 

* Have you seen her?” 

‘Who ?—your wife? Oh, you 
don’t know : such a strange thing 
has happened. I was just going 
to knock at your door to tell you 
about it, when your unusual ap- 
pearance startled me almost out 
of myself. Marie has disappeared!’ 

‘Gone! When ?—where? Oh, 
tell me, for God’s sake, what has 
become of her ?” 

‘I do not know. Have you 
quarrelled? What has happened ?” 

‘Ask me no questions, but tell 
me what you know in as few words 
as possible, or I shall go mad.’ 

‘When I awoke early this morn- 
ing, my maid informed me that 
Mademoiselle Gautier was nowhere 
to be seen; that she had evidently 
left the castle, for the door was 
found unlocked. I sent the ser- 
vants immediately to look for her 
in every direction, but she has 
neither been heard of at the village 
nor at the farm.’ 

‘Ah, gone—gone!’ 

‘I went up to her room, and 
there I found that she could not 
have been to bed at all, for her 
bed was untouched, and that her 
bag had disappeared. But all her 
dresses were there, hanging up as 
usual in the corner of the room; 
and the drawer where she kept the 
jewels you gave her was open, but 
not one of them is missing. On 
the table I found a letter—a letter 
addressed to you.’ 

‘Give it to me; and, with a 
trembling hand and a palpitating 
heart, he tore open the letter she 
handed to him, and devoured its 
contents. 
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It was a long closely-written 
epistle, blotted in several places 
by stains which had evidently been 
produced by tears, and ran thus : 

‘When you read these lines, 
Francois, I shall be far away. You 
know my secret now ; and, as you 
have yourself just said to me, I am 
no longer your wife. You have 
loved me so much better than I 
ever deserved, that I think you 
will perhaps forgive me when you 
know all, and will try to forget the 
great injury I have done you, for 
the sake of the love you once bore 
me. I would rather you should 
think me faithfully fickle than 
falsely true. I will dissemble no 
longer. Your friends have inform- 
ed you ofthe truth. Iam Mari- 
etta—I am indeed that miserable 
creature! Oh, take comfort in the 
thought that Iam so bad. Hate 
me not, but rather pity me. Curse 
me not, but pray for me, for God 
knows how I need your prayers. 

‘I was born in the South of 
France; my parents were poor 
and ignorant ; life for them was a 
struggle, and I only increased their 
troubles. Ah, why was I born of 
poor parents? or, rather, why are 
there poor people in the world? 
The rich have variety and recrea- 
tion in their lives, society and 
amusements. The poor, besides 
having to work hard to earn an 
honest livelihood, lead a dull mo- 
notonous existence, and all their 
surroundings are depressing. I 
had from my earliest youth a great 
yearning for excitement and amuse- 
ment ; the first thing I remember 
is envying a rose-coloured shawl 
which one of our neighbours, who 
was rather better off than we were, 
had given to his daughter. 

‘ As I grew in years I grew more 
and more dissatisfied. I daily 
heard wondrous tales of Paris and 
all its gaieties; our mountain val- 
ley grew too small for me. I in- 
duced my father to send me to 
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Paris; once there, I said, I shall 
manage to earn enough to live 
honestly, and shall participate in 
amusements which are unknown 
in the Pyrenees. My mother was 
grieved at my departure: she did 
everything she could to prevent it ; 
but I would go, and I went. 

‘I went, recommended by the 
mayor of our village, to the house 
of a certain old countess who had 
some property near us; in fact, 
the whole of our valley helonged 
to her, and the wealth which my 
poor father and brothers and all 
the villagers worked so hard to 
create went to pay for her extrava- 
gances in the capital. The coun- 
tess was pleased with me, and 
kept me near her. 

‘I was happy in her hétel— 
everything was so new to me! 
But the countess had a son, and 
to this son I owe my misfortune. 
I hardly know if I ever loved him ; 
I was but a child then (only fifteen), 
and he was a man of middle age— 
a scapegrace and a reprobate, as 
I found out afterwards; but he 
fascinated me, and took advantage 
of my ignorance, of my innocence, 
and of my affectionate heart. 

‘Ah, if women were only as 
well treated by men as female 
animals are by males, the earth 
would be a paradise. Man is the 
only creature on this planet who 
buys and sells, abuses and out- 
rages, enslaves and degrades, the 
female of his own species. Yes, 
the lot of woman is a hard one: 
she is forcibly excluded from many 
professions and employments ; she 
is paid less than men in most of 
those which are permitted to her ; 
advantage is taken of her innocence 
and weakness, and even of her 
feelings. And thousands of them 
become, by fraud or violence, first 
the victims of one man, and then, 
deserted by him, of many; for, 
when once a woman has fallen, it 
seems that she cannot rise again, 
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and that she must for ever con- 
tinue the slave of men’s lust and 
sensuality ! 

‘The countess was shocked 
when she learnt what had hap- 
pened, and, making every excuse 
for her middle-aged son, she turned 
me, a poor child of sixteen, out of 
the house. The count loved me 
still ; he took compassion on me, 
and hired an apartment for me, 
where he brought several masters, 
and had me educated. But the 
knowledge of my own shame made 
me miserable. I took courage 
from my weakness, and I flew from 
that house one day, for it was his 
abode and could never be a home 
for me, for it was the price of my 
misery. 

‘In my first moments of anguish 
I sought the river. The Seine 
rolled peacefully at my feet; I 
longed to throw myself into its 
bosom, and put an end to my 
miserable existence. But a vivid 
vision of the Morgue, which I had 
seen on my first arrival in the great 
city, and which passed through my 
mind at that moment, deterred me, 
and I left the river’s side. 

‘My life was a sad one from 
that day. I found no one willing 
to help me in my distress. I was 
ready to work, but I could get no 
work to do. I would have killed 
myself, if some lingering of my 
poor mother’s sweetness and love 
had not clung still to me, even 
when I was left alone and destitute 
upon the streets of Paris to struggle 
with want and despair. I could not 
now return to my father’s home ; 
my pride would have commanded 
me to die rather than do that. 

‘One night, as I was threading 
my weary way, footsore and very 
hungry, through the Champs Ely- 
sées, I saw the door of some bril- 
liantly-lighted gardens open before 
me; it seemed to invite me to 
enter. I did so, and the sight that 
met my eyes dazzled me. A hand- 
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some man approached. My pretty 
face—perhaps my forlorn condition 
— interested him ; he talked to me, 
and I again became a victim. 
Alas, it is only the first step that 
costs. I had already put my foot 
on the inclined plane that leads to 
perdition, and I had no choice 
but starvation. 

‘I knew now what it was to be 
poor and destitute. I dreaded to 
become so again, and, before I 
could fully realise what took place, 
I found myself a queen amongst 
men. They coveted my smiles, 
my very looks; presents of all 
kinds were sent to me; I was pro- 
nounced the fashion, and I became 
the famous Marietta, of whom you 
have, no doubt, heard so much. 

‘Every woman in Paris envied 
me, so I was told. Alas, how little 
they knew what I suffered, even 
when I seemed the gayest of the 
gay! But they imitated my ways, 
and copied the fashions I intro- 
duced. I ruined every man that 
came near me, though I was still 
but a mere girl; and I grieve to 
say that no pang of compassion or 
remorse ever came to embitter my 
dreams. All this seemed to me 
but a slight revenge for the wrong 
men had done me. 

‘The Prince della Rocca-Tagi 
was one of my most devoted ad- 
mirers. I often went with him to 
his box at the opera, and it was 
there that I first saw you. Yes, 
Frangois, that woman you inno- 
cently named the “Princess of 
Tulle” was myself. I grew inter- 
ested in you; your kind, frank, 
open face fascinated me; it was 
such a different face from those 
that I was accustomed to see every 
day. It seemed to reveal to me a 
new specimen of mankind alto- 
gether, and I looked with anxious 
eyes for you more than once. I 
do not know whether it was the 
sight of your fair honest English 
face, or that a reaction took place 
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in me; I began to hate the kind of 
life I led. My conscience began 
to trouble me; I could no longer 
sleep ; and even the wildest orgies 
lost all their fascination for me. 

‘I determined to reform before 
it was too late. A sermon about 
Mary Magdalen, which I heard 
one day, decided me. She had 
been a great sinner, even as I was, 
and had become a saint; why 
should I not follow her example, 
and give up my shameful life? 
One day I fled from the magni- 
ficent hétel upon which Prince 
Tagi had spent so much, and from 
that day Paris heard no more of 
Marietta. 

‘I went to London, but even 
there I was reminded at every turn 
of the life that women of my class 
lead, in open defiance of the whole 
world. No; I would fly far away 
from civilisation; I would bury 
myself in a place where the equi- 
vocal fame of Marietta had never 
reached. I was ready to work for 
my living, for I was poor; I did 
not bring away with me any of the 
jewels or presents I had received 
in Paris; I loathed them too much. 
So I put an advertisement in the 
papers—I advertised for a gover- 
ness’s situation ; the continual com- 
panionship of children, I thought, 
will be the most beneficial for me. 
I was not an accomplished woman, 
but I knew French and English, 
and I could sing and play a little. 
I received many letters in answer 
to that advertisement, but the one 
that pleased me most was that of 
Lord Westra. The Orkneys seem- 
ed to me just the sort of place I 
wanted. In that Northern isle, I 
said to myself, I shall be able to 
lead a quiet and happy life ; I will 
try and forget the past, and, doing 
everything in my power to be good 
and pious, hope that God will also 
forget it, and end by forgiving me. 

‘But even in Westra I was not 
destined to be free from tempta- 
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tions. Here I again saw you; I 
recognised you at once, and, for 
the first time in my life, I felt that 
a stronger passion than selfishness 
or revenge had taken possession 
of my young heart. Yes, Francois, 
I have loved you as I had never 
loved before—as, I pray God, I 
may never love again! Yet I 
fought bravely against this passion 
for a long, long time. I knew that 
you loved me before you went to 
Broila and Girnigoe, and during 
your absence I did all I could to 
banish you from my thoughts. But 
you returned only too soon, and 
before another week had passed 
you had declared your love to me. 
I should have found strength to 
resist you even then, for I dreaded 
man’s love—I had suffered so much 
from it! But your earnest, honest, 
pleading disarmed me. You offered 
to marry me, and to make me a 
lady. Alas, I could not resist the 
double temptation, and I became 
your wife. 

‘What happy months we have 
spent together since then! Ah, 
shall I ever be able to forget them ? 
But, whatever / do, you must for- 
get them, Francois. It has all 
been a dream, believe me, and 
nothing more, from the first. That 
is to say, as soon as my eyes were 
opened to the truth, and I was 
able to reason calmly, I knew that 
I was not really your wife. 

‘We were joined together by a 
man who was neither a clergyman 
of your religion nor a priest of 
mine ; no religious or civil service 
was performed ; and there are no 
proper witnesses to prove the mar- 
riage. I do not believe that even 
a register of it has been preserved. 
Besides, being a Catholic, no mar- 
riage of mine to a Protestant could 
be legal unless it were preceded 
by a special licence from Rome. 
Perhaps it is betterthus. I am not 
worthy to be your wife, and from 
this day I shall no longer consider 
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myself as bound to you by any ties 
save those of our past love. You 
yourself pronounced the words of 
separation not an hour ago. You 
are far too noble and too honour- 
able to think of me henceforth as 
a wife. 

‘ Fortunately our mock marriage 
has been kept a profound secret ; 
no one, not even the servants in 
the house, know that we have lived 
as husband and wife. You will 
explain all this to Lady Laura, 
and, thanking her for me for all 
the great kindness she has ever 
shown me, ask her to forgive me 
the base deception I have practised 
upon her. 

‘As for you, Frangois, try and 
forget me. Believe me, I was never 
worthy of you, and the thought of 
it made me most miserable even 
in my hours of greatest happiness. 
That sermon about Mary Magda- 
len had turned my head. I ima- 
gined that the past might be for- 
gotten, and that I could begin life 
afresh as an honest woman. I now 
see how mistaken I have been. 
For a woman like me there can be 
only one course open in the world. 
It is useless for me to dream of 
repentance and reform; at every 
step I shall meet men who know 
me, and who will for ever point 
me out with their finger as a woman 
to be avoided, hated, despised! I 
shall try and muster courage enough 
to enter a convent ; in the cloisters 
all women are alike —and there 
alone. But if I do not find my vo- 
cation strong enough, I shall not 
profane the house of God with a 
heart that, instead of devoting it- 
self entirely to His worship, will 
still sigh for the false pleasures of 
the world. I shall return to Paris, 
and become, alas, once more a 
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queen! In any case, I shall be 
dead to you ; you will never hear 
of me again. 

‘ Love some great and good lady, 
who will be to you what I would 
fain have been, but what I now see 
it would have been impossible for 
me ever to have become. Had we 
been able to go and live in another 
purer nobler world, where the sins 
of this are unknown, we two might 
have been very happy ; but in this 
earth, believe me, our happiness 
could not have endured long. 
Marry some one who, by birth and 
innocence, will be worthy of you, 
and forget poor Marie! 

‘But try and forgive me! Be- 
lieve me I loved you so much, that 
the thought never entered my head 
that I was doing you a great injury. 
Your last words still burn in my 
heart. Ah, if you, whom I have 
wronged so much, could only 
know what I now suffer for having 
done so, I am sure you could not 
find it in your heart to curse me. 

‘Oh, take comfort in’ thinking 
how wicked, how unworthy of you 
I am. Forgive me—and forget 
me ; let me slip out of your memory 
as awoman who existed only in your 
dreams, and who never really 
crossed your path. And now, fare- 
well for ever !’ 

Frank read this letter through 
with a beating heart. 

All was over now. Yes—fare- 
well for ever to the happy past! 

He felt as if he had been living 
in an enchanted castle which some 
cruel magician had suddenly dis- 
persed into thin air, leaving him and 
Laura standing together alone in a 
waste. 

‘Great God!’ he cried, falling 
into her arms, ‘ she was, after all, 
but @ Princess of Tulle? 
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Book the Second. 


CAN YOU 


FORGIVE THEM? 


CHAPTER I. 
SYMPATHY IN DISTRESS. 


WHEN Frank Reymond regained 
consciousness he found himself in 
bed. It was the same bed on 
which he had tossed sleeplessly 
the night which followed the sud- 
den dispersion of his dream of su- 
preme happiness. And the well- 
known walls of the old turret met 
his eye. But the thoughtfulness of 
a sympathising heart had invested 
the small room with an air of com- 
fort rare in the ancient Castle of 
Inganess. A bright peat fire burnt 
on the hearth, and a large screen 
had been placed so as to protect 
him from the draughts. And be- 
side him, impassive, rigid, like a 
statue of blank despair, yet with an 
expression on her face not wholly 
unsympathising, sat Lady Laura 
Londesdale. 

How long had he been there ? 
He could not tell ; the heavy blow 
which his sensitive nature had re- 
ceived seemed to have deprived 
him of all power of recollecting 
anything, except the great wrong 
which he had experienced at the 
hands of the woman he had so pas- 
sionately loved. 

He was not capable of realising 
anything else. For days he re- 
mained silent — utterly prostrate, 
alike in mind and body. The doc- 
tor whom Lady Laura had sum- 
moned to attend him was greatly 
perplexed. 

‘If it were not for his youth and 
good constitution,’ hesaid, ‘I should 
begin to fear that it was a case of 
atrophy, a gradual wasting away of 
the frame, produced by a morbid 
condition of the mind. I cannot 
imagine what could have brought 
this on; only the other day he 
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seemed so strong and healthy and 
full of spirits.’ 

Lady Laura, of course, could 
not tell him the cause of this great 
and sudden change, and so the 
poor country physician was obliged 
to work in the dark. If doctors 
only knew the causes that produce 
our illnesses, how infinitely easier 
it would be for them to cure us ! 

But though dangerously ill, and 
of a disease which time was only 
likely to increase, Frank’s physical 
sufferings were but slight ; a sort of 
stupor had taken possession of 
him. He had a vague feeling that, 
after undergoing a great sorrow and 
experiencing some great trial, he 
was in quiet and safety; and he 
had an indefinite mysterious senti- 
ment of gratitude to some unknown 
being, who had attended him in 
his dark calamity and poured oil 
and balm into his bleeding heart. 

Heaven, sparing to poor Lady 
Laura in some moral and physical 
gifts, had undoubtedly bestowed 
upon her that most excellent talent 
in a woman, a genius for nursing. 
Her heart was broken, she could 
no longer sympathise with the joys 
and triumphs of others ; and com- 
pared with her own misfortunes, 
all sorrows seemed trivial and un- 
important. But here was a man 
who was suffering from a blow simi- 
lar to the one she had herself so 
recently received, and her frozen 
heart began to warm towards him. 
The happiness of the young lovers 
before the dark hour arrived which 
separated them for ever had been 
most painful for her to witness. 
She could not endure to see it, for 
it reminded her too much of the 
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lot that might have been hers had 
Jack not proved so faithless. But 
now that sorrow had laid its un- 
relenting and all-crushing hand on 
the poor young lover, her feelings 
of sympathy for him began to 
awaken ; the anguish of heart 
which had isolated her was now a 
bond of union and sympathy be- 
tween them. 

It was the darkest hour in Frank 
Reymond’s life. He had hitherto 
been unacquainted with sorrow. 
Until then, he had never in the 
whole course of his happy prosper- 
ous career experienced one trouble, 
either physical or moral. The de- 
parture of Marie, and the discovery 
of her shame, had struck him to 
the heart. It was that first great 
grief which makes aman acquainted 
all at once with the deepest wretch- 
edness, dims for ever the buoyancy 
and brightness of existence, and 
opens for him a hell of undreamed- 
of misery. His sensitive, easily- 
impressed nervous system had 
undergone a shock which had 
almost proved fatal, and which 
had completely undermined his 
constitution. 

But great though his physical 
sufferings had been, they were as 
naught compared to the mental 
anguish he had gone through. 

When, after a long period of 
total prostration, he began to re- 
gain consciousness, he felt an 
altered man. All his old fire of 
youth and health had gone, all his 
strong animal spirits had left him. 
Restless, disquieted, going over all 
the incidents of the past year in 
his troubled mind, trying to decide 
how much the poor girl he had so 
loved was to blame, not shrinking 
in many instances from condemn- 
ing himself, he passed his time in 
deep all-absorbing thought; he 
seemed to have lost all his old 
self-reliance, and to doubt even his 
own identity.’ 

All those who have known what 
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it is to lose faith in a being whom 
they have deeply loved and re- 
verenced will agree that the shock 
is so great that it changes all our 
former ideas of God and men, and 
makes us doubtful even of our- 
selves. Frank, from the moment 
that Marie, the woman he had 
believed above all others to be the 
very impersonation of truth, inno- 
cence, and love, had proved untrue 
to him, and he had learnt how 
greatly he had been deceived by 
her, ceased to believe in every- 
thing—even in his own better self, 
since that also was a part of the 
common human nature which she 
had for ever degraded in his eyes ; 
and consequently all the finer 
higher impulses of his soul were 
deadened. 

Of all passions in this world, 
love is not only the most tyrannical 
and takes the deepest hold of men, 
but it is also the speediest in the 
transformations it is able to effect 
— it is able to change the feelings 
of the heart, and cause it to live 
entirely in a world of its own 
making. That love is the great 
sweetener of our existence, when 
the active and stirring principle 
during the warm spring which sets 
everything in motion, and becomes 
the vivid awakener, exponent, and 
representative of the finest, highest, 
noblest thoughts of our imagina- 
tion, who can deny? But at the 
same time, when love turns to hate, 
and the warm sunny spring of 
affection is changed for the cold 
cheerless winter of desertion and 
indifference, with a subtle rapidity 
it transforms the scenes surround- 
ing the heart, and instead of lofty 
and charitable sentiments it awak- 
ens in our nature all those evil 
qualities and revengeful feelings 
which until then had lain dormant. 

At first Frank was inexorable— 
the very name of Marie was tor- 
ture to him, he could not bring 
himself to forgive her ; but as time 
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went on he began to look back 
with regret upon the past, and the 
thought of that happy time brought 
him to think more kindly of her. 
He read her letter over and over 
again, and began to realise for the 
first time what her feelings must 
have been when she wrote it. That 
she loved him he could not doubt, 
yet the knowledge of her shame 
seemed to render her very love 
loathsome to him—for perhaps the 
greatest irony of the human lot is 
that of a deep and truly noble pas- 
sion being felt by a heart that has 
no right to it. Yet he had loved 
her so much that some remains of 
that love still clung to him. 

That Marie’s life had been a 
most sinful one he could not deny ; 
yet had she not been sorely tried ? 
Her lot had been a sad one, and 
he felt that it was not for a firm, 
powerful, and wealthy man like 
him to judge a weak, ignorant, and 
poor young girl like Marie. 

But Lady Laura would not listen 
to his pleading—she was one of 
those women who make for them- 
selves a standard of what is good 
and bad according to their feelings, 
and will always think and act up 
to it. The young patrician whose 
heart has been so cruelly crushed, 
and whose whole life seems 
blighted, could not find it in her 
to pardon the sins of a girl like 
Marie. She had been against 
Frank’s marrying her from the 
very first, for even when she be- 
lieved her pure and virtuous she 
had thought her unworthy of him ; 
but now that she knew the full 
extent of her shame, her pride 
rose up in indignation against her; 
and to have spoken one word in 
her favour, or to have tried in any 
way to have excused her, she would 
have considered as an unpardon- 
able stain upon her honour. For, 
like most worldly women, the only 
honour she believed in was that 
counterfeit that passes current for 
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the genuine coin in the world, and 
whose loss to most of us is of far 
greater importance than that of 
true honour itself. 

* Yet, in spite of all, she is my 
wife,’ Frank once said. 

‘Your wife! No—she herself, 
shameless creature though she be, 
has been forced to confess that she 
is not your wife.’ 

‘Yet we were legally married.’ 

‘A clandestine marriage, which 
under the circumstances becomes 
null.’ 

‘I wonder if Mr. Mackenzie will 
think so?” 

‘Mr. Mackenzie will be the first 
to acknowledge that such a union 
cannot be considered as a proper 
and legal marriage.’ 

‘Yet, Laura, you proposed it 
yourself, if you remember, and you 
told me that a Scotch marriage was 
as legal and binding as any other 
marriage.’ 

‘Ah, but I did not know at the 
time who the girl you were so bent 
on marrying really was—I did it 
all for the best and to please you, 
not myself; how could I tell that 
she was marrying you under an as- 
sumed name and in an assumed 
character ?” 

‘ That is true.’ 

*‘ According to the law you are as 
free now as you were before you 
met that wretched girl.’ 

* But am I really so—morally ?” 

‘There are situations in life in 
which morality should submit to a 
suspension of her own rules in fa- 
vour of her standard principles.’ 

Lady Laura had made up her 
mind as to what she believed to be 
right and proper, and remained in- 
exorable in that belief; and poor 
Frank was too heart-broken to 
question or doubt what she said. 
Toa mind so strongly imbued with 
the positive and negative qualities 
that create strength of character, 
mistaken rectitude of purpose, nar- 
rowness of imagination, stolid seve- 
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rity and a disposition to exert con- 
trol over others, as that of Lady 
Laura, prejudices once adopted 
become as firmly rooted and as all- 
powerful as truth itself. Toamind 
like hers, that had for ever lost all 
belief in human truthfulness and 
nobility, when once an idea, how- 
ever prejudiced it may be, takes 
hold of it, it adopts it as its own, 
and regulates all its actions and 
thoughts according to it, as long as 
it is something that will fill up the 
void of spontaneous ideas, some- 
thing that can be imposed on others 
with the authority of conscious 
right ; it is at once a staff and a 
baton, and to it almost any preju- 
dice that will answer this double 
purpose becomes self-evident. 

It is so difficuit to judge impar- 
tially of the sins and mistakes of 
other people! It is so much easier 
to say at once that a thing is black 
than to discriminate the particular 
shade of gray or brown to which it 
really belongs ; it is so much easier 
to make up one’s mind that our 
enemy is wicked than to enter into 
all the circumstances that prompted 
him to act as he has done, and 
which would perhaps oblige us to 
modify our opinion, that Lady 
Laura, unconscious of the harm 
she might be doing, made up her 
mind from the first, relying upon 
her own virtue, that Marie was a 
creature utterly unworthy of her 
pity; and her strong-minded influ- 
ence was now able to dominate the 
poor broken-hearted Frank, and to 
make him think with her. 

A letter from his father, which 
he received about this time, helped 
very much to convince him of the 
justice of her views. 

Lord Rollingford had heard of 
his son’s illness, and wrote to him 
in the kindest and most affectionate 
manner. He would have gone im- 
mediately to him, he said, had he 
not at the time been laid up him- 
self with a dangerous illness. He 
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was still very unwell, but the doc- 
tors gave some hopes of his re- 
covery. At the end of this letter 
he again insisted on his old idea 
that Frank should marry Lady 
Laura, and enlarged greatly on 
the virtues and noble qualities that 
young lady was said by all to pos- 
sess. 

‘I am getting very old and 
shaky,’ he said, ‘and any day I 
may be called away. I think, my 
dear Frank, that the time has come 
when you ought to choose a wife 
and settle down. Remember that 
you are the last of our race, and 
that if you do not marry soon, per- 
haps you will never have any heirs 
to whom to leave the proud name 
of Rollingford, and the immense 
estates you will inherit at my death. 
The Londesdales are one of the 
noblest families in Scotland, and 
Lord Westra has ever been one of 
my best friends; so try and love 
Lady Laura, if it be only for my 
sake.’ 


CHAPTER II. 
A PROPOSAL. 


Tuis letter produced a very 
strange effect on Frank. The 
thought of marrying Lady Laura 
had never before entered his head, 
but now he could think of nothing 
else. If he were free, if he had 
never met Marie, if he had never 
married her, he might now have 
married Lady Laura, and returned 
with her to Rollingford House, 
where his kind father would have 
received them with open arms. 

But it was too late. And yet, 
both according to Marie and to 
Laura herself, his unfortunate mar- 
riage was no marriage at all, and 
he was as free to marry again as if 
he had never given his heart and 
hand to another. 

He still loved Marie in his heart, 
for such a love as he had felt for 
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her is not easily extinguished, but 
he tried all he could to forget her ; 
and if Laura could not become the 
dream of his imagination as Marie 
had been, she was at least the 
faithful friend and confidante of 
his thoughts—the woman who had 
soothed and comforted him in his 
misery, and poured balm and oil 
into his wounds, and she was also 
a being in whom he could trust and 
believe implicitly. 

Two months had elapsed since 
that fatal night on which he first 
learnt Marie’s shame. He had 
completely recovered from his 
alarming illness, though he was 
still very weak and feeble both in 
body and in mind. His father was 
still dangerously ill, and had sum- 
moned him to his side—perhaps to 
his deathbed; so he had deter- 
mined to leave Westra as soon 
as he could muster the necessary 
strength, and repair to London 
to receive his father’s last em- 
brace and blessing. 

It was a warm and sunny after- 
noon in the month of August, and 
he was walking alone with Lady 
Laura by the sea-shore ; the waves 
of the Atlantic came rolling in upon 
the sands at their feet, the sky was 
blue and cloudless. As he looked 
around upon the familiar coast- 
scene, with the old castle standing 
as dark and gloomy as ever upon 
the rocks above, he could not but 
think of his lost love. What happy 
joyous hours he had spent there 
with his beloved Marie! How every 
crag and stone and distant isle re- 
minded him of her he had so loved! 
But he would not think of her. 
No, henceforth he must banish her 
from his mind. He must learn to 
think of her as ifshe had been but 
the dream of a midsummer eve, a 
creature too perfect, too lovely, to 
have actually existed anywhere 
except in his own vivid imagina- 
tion. 

‘You look sad, Frank,’ Lady 
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Laura said presently, breaking the 
silence that had reigned between 
them for some time. ‘ Perhaps 
you are sorry to leave Inganess ?” 

‘Yes,’ he replied musingly, ‘I 
am really very sorry to go, for 
though I have suffered greatly 
here, yet this is the place where I 
have spent the happiest days of my 
life.’ 

‘And I shall be very sorry to 
lose you.’ 

‘ Laura,’ he said, after a pause, 
‘do you think I could marry 
again ?” 

‘Why do you ask me?’ she ex- 
claimed, with a startled look. ‘I 
should say yes—but what do you 
mean by asking such a question ?” 

‘I mean that the life you and I 
have led for the last month is the 
nearest approach to happiness that 
we can either of us feel. You 
know what I was and what I can 
never be again. We have both 
loved passionately, and we have 
both been unfortunate in our love— 
in the pride of youth and strength 
we have both of us been crushed, 
and all our hopes are alike blighted. 
Laura, misfortune has drawn us 
together ; you are the only woman 
in the world now whom I could 
ever ask to be my wife. Will you 
consent to take possession of a 
broken heart like mine ?” 

In spite of her great self-control 
she turned pale and her whole frame 
trembled—the possibility of such a 
proposal had never entered her 
head. Seeing that she remained 
silent, Frank, taking her hand in 
his, thus continued, 

‘The proposal I make to you I 
would never dare to utter to any 
other woman ; you know my secret, 
and in marrying me you know all 
you can expect from me; another 
would naturally ask for what is no 
longer mine to give. Besides, you 
know all about that unfortunate 
marriage of mine, and you say 
yourself that I can marry again; 
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but perhaps a stranger would not 
be of the same opinion. I do not 
ask you to love me; I know that 
that would be impossible, for nei- 
ther of us can ever love again. 
I only ask you for your friendship 
and sympathy. You pity my cruel 
position, and you take an interest 
in me—I ask no more, for I have 
no more to give myself.’ 

‘Your wife! I your wife? Lady 
Laura kept repeating to herself. 
‘I am so much older than you are, 
I shall be an old woman while you 
are still a young man. No, Frank, 
no; you must not think of such a 
thing. I cannot take the wander- 
ings of a love-sick boy for the sighs 
of a broken heart; you are but 
three-and-twenty, in the very prime 
of vigour and manhood, and when 
once you get away from here, where 
everything reminds you of Marie, 
you will soon find another to take 
her place.’ 

*] fear you do not yet know me, 
Laura. No, I shall never forget 
Marie ; the pure innocent Marie, 
whom I have loved so tenderly, 
though I do try so hard to forget 
the sinful creature she has now 
turned out to be. I desire no fu- 
ture that will break the ties of the 
past. No, in marrying me the sacri- 
fice will be wholly on your side. 
I am old before my time; I am no 
longer the strong light-hearted 
young fellow I was when you first 
knew me, and I am afraid I am ask- 
ing you to become my nurse rather 
than my wife ; but perhaps you will 
consider the wealth and the rank I 
can offer you as something in ex- 
change for the sympathy and affec- 
tion I ask you for. Believe me, I 
have carefully weighed this step as 
regards us both. Both my father 
and yours will be very happy if we 
were to marry.’ 

‘Ah, but they do not know all. 
If they knew of your secret mar- 
riage, I am sure they would be the 
first to condemn us.’ 
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‘They will never know; Mr. 
Mackenzie is now dead, and the 
secret lies with us entirely. Ifwe 
can satisfy our own conscience, I 
do not see why we need trouble 
ourselves about what others would 
think if they knew, considering 
that they never will know.’ 

‘But your other wife? Ah, 
Frank, you cannot ask me to help 
you to commit bigamy ! 

‘ My other wife ! You said your- 
self that she is not my wife ; you 
have yourself often told me that 
I could marry again if I chose.’ 

Lady Laura trembled. It is true 
that she had often said he might 
marry again ; that he was free to 
do so if he liked; but the idea of 
becoming herself that other wife 
shocked her—it terrified her. And 
yet it was not an idea displeasing 
to her vanity; she was an ambitious 
woman, and now that her heart was 
a sealed book, and that she felt 
she could love no longer, ambition 
had taken full possession of her. 

‘If that woman were ever to come 
between us ?” 

‘ She will never do that, we have 
her word for it; she herself begs 
me to seek another wife and to 
consider her as dead.’ 

‘Her word! What is the word 
of a woman like that? If she had 
anything to gain, I am sure she 
would not be long in making her 
appearance and declaring herself 
your wife.’ 

‘But you say that our marriage 
was not a legal one! 

‘ There is an official record of it 
in the parish books, though—it is 
true that, under the circumstances, 
that record might easily be de- 
stroyed.’ 

‘Would it not be wicked to do 
that ? 

‘Perhaps; yet, as I told you 
the other day, there are times in 
life when morality should submit 
to a suspension of her own rules 
in favour of her own principles.’ 
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‘No, no; I could never consent 
to that 

‘Think it over, though. Evi- 
dently Marie does not know of 
the existence of such a document ; 
and I am sure that now Mr. Mac- 
kenzie is dead no one does, As 
yet there is no minister in his 
place, and no one save my father 
and I have access to the parish 
books.’ 

*O Laura? 

‘I agree with you that the life 
we have been leading lately has 
been a nearer approach to happi- 
ness than I believed to be pos- 
sible for me a few months back. 
The love of my youth, like yours, 
is dead, and you are the only being 
on earth in whom I can possibly 
take any interest in future. Life 
has hitherto been a sad experience 
to us both, and I think with you 
that perhaps we can help each 
other to lighten the burden of what 
is left of it. But recollect, unless 
this record of your previous mar- 
riage is destroyed, I will never 
consent to become your wife.’ The 
quick, almost passionate, way in 
which she said this contrasted so 
greatly with her habitual cold 
and self-possessed manner, that 
Frank looked at her in astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Laura,’ he said, taking her hand 
again in his, ‘you have now be- 
come almost necessary to my hap- 
piness. Happiness! Alas, I have 
done with that; I should rather 
say, for my peace of mind; there 
is no sacrifice, therefore, that I 
would not make for the sake of ob- 
taining your perpetual companion- 
ship. I give you four days to 
make up your mind ; in four days 
I must depart for England, and, 
most likely, shall never return to 
Westra ; it is for you, therefore, to 
decide whether you will remain 
here and never see me again, or 
accompany me to London as my 
wife.’ 
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CHAPTER III. 
LADY LAURA’S DECISION. 


Wow Lp she accept his offer, or 
would she not? 

Would she marry him, knowing 
his secret, or would she not ? 

This was the great all-important 
question which Lady Laura had 
to decide in less than four days, 
and upon which her future de- 
pended. 

That such a union offered her 
advantages for which she had never 
even dared to hope, she could not 
deny. Frank would be Lord Rol- 
lingford one of these days, and the 
owner of immense estates ; he was 
of a gentle mild disposition, and 
she felt that her will would always 
be law to him. As his wife, she 
would havealmost unlimited power; 
she would be rich and influential, 
and every woman in England would 
envy her position ; while if she re- 
fused him, what could she ever 
hope to become ?—nothing. At 
Westra she saw but few men, none 
certainly whom she would have 
deigned to marry ; and she would 
therefore remain the poor daughter 
of a poor earl till the end of her 
days, seeing nothing of the world, 
and spending her whole existence 
in attending to the wants of her 
father and taking care of the 
children. 

But was she right in marrying a 
man whom she knew to be already 
wedded to another, though the 
marriage had been so irregular? 

If Frank had but proposed to 
her before he was foolish enough 
to marry Marie! Ah, that would 
have been a very different matter ! 
But, then, was it likely that he 
would have thought of such a thing 
in those days ? and even if he had 
proposed to her, would she, who 
was at that time so deeply in love 
with another, have accepted him ? 

No; she could not alter the 
past. 
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But what did her conscience tell 
her? 

Alas, Laura was one of those 
women whose conscience is en- 
tirely ruled by the opinions of the 
world. If she could be quite sure 
that no one would ever hear of 
her husband’s previous marriage, 
she would have entertained no 
scruples about marrying him. It 
was not the thought of committing 
a crime that appalled her, but the 
fear that this crime might become 
known; and yet Laura was nel- 
ther a wicked nor an unprincipled 
woman. 

Perhaps a year ago she would 
have shrunk with horror from the 
very thoughts that now occupied 
her so much. She was then a 
true-hearted high-principled wo- 
man ; but it is with human souls 
as with trees: if you cut off their 
finest branches, into which their 
best life-sap was poured, what might 
have been a grand tree, expanding 
its liberal shade, becomes but a 
misshapen trunk, easily transformed 
into the most unnatural shapes. 
Many a heartless action, many an 
angry feeling, has come of a hard 
sorrow, which has crushed and 
maimed our souls just when they 
were expanding into perfect beau- 
ty; and the selfish heartless ac- 
tions which we visit with such 
harsh blame may be but the errors 
of a person whose warm feelings 
have been withered and destroyed 
by grief. 

If Lady Laura had thought there 
was a possibility of any one find- 
ing out at some future time that 
Frank had been previously mar- 
ried, she would never have dared 
to brave the risk of accepting his 
offer. 

But Mr. Mackenzie, the minister 
who had performed the ceremony, 
was the only one besides herself 
who knew of the marriage, and he 
was now dead. After a short ill- 
ness the poor old man had died 
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in his primitive-looking manse 
near the castle a few weeks before 
this, and now the secret was buried 
with him. 

At one time she entertained a 
suspicion that the children had 
guessed something. Little Lord 
Inganess was an uncommonly sharp 
boy, and might have discovered 
the intimacy between his gover- 
ness and Mr. Reymond. But then 
the world that children live in— 
children like her brothers and sis- 
ters, who were kept entirely in 
their nursery and schoolroom, and 
were seldom permitted to mix with 
grown-up people—is a separate 
and distinct world from that which 
men and women inhabit; it is a 
world inhabited only by children. 
The passions and the feelings of 
grown-up people are unknown, 
and no events are important or of 
any interest save those affecting 
children. It was, therefore, most 
unlikely that even the quick and 
shrewd Inganess could possibly 
have guessed the secret they had 
all taken such pains to conceal. 

After weighing all these con- 
siderations carefully and calmly in 
her mind, Lady Laura decided to 
accept Frank’s offer. Quietly, and 
in a matter-of-fact way, she agreed 
to become his wife. If many peo- 
ple are led to commit unpardon- 
able follies under the influence of 
passion, I firmly believe that by 
far the larger number of the follies 
that are committed daily in this 
world are prompted less by pas- 
sion than by the cool feelings of 
mistaken self-interest. 

Frank was too despondent to 
listen either with joy or sorrow to 
her decision; he had lost com- 
pletely all interest in the affairs of 
life, and the events of the future 
troubled him but little. In marry- 
ing her, his sole object was to 
please his father, and to secure for 
himself the companionship of the 
only person who knew of his sor- 
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row, and who could, therefore, 
offer him consolation. 

The preparations for their mar- 
riage were soon made. Lord 
Westra granted him his daughter’s 
hand with intense satisfaction, and, 
a few days afterwards, they all 
went in the little yacht to Kirk- 
wall, where, as their own minister 
and chaplain was no more, they 
were to be married. 

Frank felt as ifin a dream when 
he found himself standing before 
the altar rails of the dimly-lighted 
cathedral—the great old pile, 
cold, cheerless, and gloomy, rising 
over his head—surrounded by a 
dense crowd of fishermen and fish- 
wives, with a minister dressed in 
black in front of him, and Laura 
by his side. 

For the second time he hears 
the question, ‘Wilt thou have 
this woman to be thy wedded 
wife? And for the second time 
he takes those solemn oaths that 
bind him for ever to another—but 
with what a difference! How 
everything is altered since that 
evening in the old drawing-room 
at Inganess Castle, when, standing 
beside the girl he loved best in the 
whole world, he plighted his honest 
faith to her! Alas, he is no longer 
the same man. Centuries seem 
to have elapsed since then, and 
now he seems to live but in dream- 
land. 

That very evening the Honour- 
able Mr. and Lady Laura Rey- 
mond started for London. 


CHAPTER IV. 
LADY ROLLINGFORD. 


Tuey arrived in London, as 
Frank feared, only just in time to 
receive Lord Rollingford’s bless- 
ing, and to see him die. 

This new blow pierced Frank 
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to the heart. Since Marie’s flight 
he had turned to his father for that 
affection and love which his pecu- 
liar nature required; all his old 
love for him had been re-awakened, 
and, as he confessed to him on his 
deathbed, he had married Laura 
more to please him than to please 
himself. But Laura was near him, 
and seeing how her husband reeled 
and sank beneath this new grief, 
she again comforted and ministered 
to his sorrow as a wife should do. 
Too well she saw where he was 
pierced, and how the shaft had 
struck home, and though she bore 
him but little love, she tried her 
best to comfort him in this new 
sorrow. 

Again he was taken ill, and for 
weeks he lay swooning on his bed ; 
doctors were called in, and from 
the great medical celebrities of the 
capital Laura learnt—no, there 
was nothing for her to learn, she 
knew but too well already what 
was the matter with him—she 
gained but the official label of a 
Latin name for his illness. 

In the very prime of life and 
strength, the energetic dashing 
young fellow, who had not known 
a day’s illness until he went to 
Westra, was now gradually sinking 
from day to day. Months had 
passed since the first news of 
Marie’s shame had stricken him 
to the heart, and still the fatal 
disease this dreadful sorrow had 
brought about was gradually over- 
powering him. His slender hold 
on life, the doctors told his newly- 
married wife, might be loosened 
at any moment if any new or sud- 
den grief were to come upon him. 
His father’s death had plunged 
him into a state of despondency— 
another blow would be fatal to 
him, but with care his life might 
yet be prolonged for years. 

What Lady Laura suffered dur- 
ing this new attack of illness of 
Frank’s would be most difficult to 
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describe ; though she seemed al- 
ways calm and self-possessed, her 
conscience was beginning to trou- 
ble her already. She had been so 
busy during the few days that had 
preceded her marriage, and had 
had so many things on her mind, 
that she had not been able to real- 
ise all the consequences of the 
step she was about to take. At 
the last moment, too, there was 
that all-powerful reason that forced 
her to shut her eyes to the truth, 
namely, the impossibility of chang- 
ing her mind. But now that she 
had plenty of time to think, in- 
numerable doubts and fears began 
to take possession of her thoughts. 

In her heart she did not con- 
sider Frank’s previous marriage as 
illegal, though she had tried so 
hard to convince herself that it 
was so. On this point she could 
not deceive herself any longer. 
As a Scotchwoman she was bound 
to believe in the lawfulness of a 
Scotch marriage, even though the 
bride and the bridegroom were of 
different religions; and serious 
doubts began to trouble her con- 
science. Her ambition had mis- 
led her. She felt that she had 
acted very thoughtlessly. And the 
remorse of a proud woman is of 
the nature of seed, and finds nour- 
ishment within, tending to a pre- 
dominance which determines all 
currents towards itself, and makes 
life its tributary. 

She hated, she loathed Marie. 
And the deepest form of hatred is 
that which is rooted in fear. The 
knowledge of her mistake, and the 
fear of Marie’s return, cast a pale 
ghastly shadow over her life. 

But whatever she may have felt, 
it was in her nature to repress all 
emotion—whatever her sufferings 
may have been, whether her con- 
science tormented her or not, her 
manner was always self-contained. 
This sphinx-like calm, this exter- 
nally-composed exterior, was her 
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greatest characteristic. Her trou- 
bles, strange to say, had but en- 
hanced her personal beauty. Lady 
Rollingford was infinitely hand- 
somer than Lady Laura Londes- 
dale; her whole person had ac- 
quired that nameless something 
which often makes a woman more 
interesting after marriage than be- 
fore. She was no longer sunburnt 
and flushed, and her would-be 
elegant dresses were now replaced 
by really fashionable costumes, 
which, though plain and of sombre 
hue, being in mourning, gave en- 
tirely a new expression to her figure, 
if I may be allowed to explain my- 
self thus, and her countenance 
expressed a greater variety of ex- 
perience, which gave it new charms 
both in movement and repose. 
But even when moved by laughter 
—a rare occurrence with her now 
—one never lost the sense of that 
sphinx-like repose underlying it; 
like a lake whose surface is stirred 
by ripples, which never reach the 
mysterious depths of stillness be- 
low. 

Yet upon the whole Frank could 
not but be pleased with her. During 
his illness she attended him with 
the greatest devotion, and she was 
always ready to do anything to 
please him. She understood him 
perfectly, and made him as happy 
as he could possibly be under the 
circumstances. She never worried 
him about trifles, she managed 
everything, and though she never 
yielded an inch when she so mind- 
ed, she was wise enough not to 
assert her supremacy too openly. 
Under her velvet paw were power- 
ful claws, and she could hold people 
firmly by them, unknown almost to 
themselves. 

Frank, if not happy as he had 
once been, and though he seemed 
to have lost all interest in the 
affairs of the world, was not alto- 
gether as miserable as he had ima- 
gined at Westra he should be for 
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the remainder of his life. He was 
Laura’s husband only before the 
world; in his heart he remained 
ever faithful to his Marie, and he 
lived almost entirely in his own 
thoughts. All the higher, more 
passionate longings of his being 
were supplied by his own memo- 
ries of the past, and for the events 
of every-day life Laura was suffi- 
cient. And aman who possesses 
an affectionate clinging disposition 
like Frank, who finds a wife to 
whom he had been drawn by sym- 
pathy, and to whom common mis- 
fortune has united him, can easily 
persuade himself that no other 
woman would have suited him half 
so well. 

When after a time he once more 
began to rally, thanks to the doc- 
tors who attended him and to his 
wife’s careful nursing, he deter- 
mined to leave London, and seek 
elsewhere for that happiness which, 
alas, Laura saw but too plainly he 
would never know again. 

He made up his mind to go to 
Paris, to spend there what he was 
pleased to call his honeymoon. 
The doctors vainly urged that the 
whirl and excitement of a great 
city were precisely what he should 
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avoid ; the seaside—the country— 
anywhere where he could obtain 
fresh air, pure nourishment, and 
repose, would have been a wiser 
arrangement ; but Frank in this 
showed his ordinary wilfulness. 
He felt sad, lonely, and broken- 
hearted, and the very whirl and 
excitement of a city like Paris 
seemed to him the only stimulants 
that would set him up, and restore 
to him his former strength and 
lightness of heart. 

Besides, it was in Paris that he 
had first seen Marie. He longed 
to revisit the opera-house, and gaze 
upon that box where he had first 
beheld that wondrous beauty, the 
remembrance of which still pos- 
sessed such a fascinating influence 
over him. So, in spite of the doc- 
tors, and much to the regret of 
Laura, whose fears of meeting 
Marie reawakened at the very 
mention of that place, they left 
London for France soon after- 
wards, and took up their residence 
in an hétel in the Rue de la Paix. 

It was here that he was again 
destined to meet with the divine 
Dorothea, that remarkable woman 
who had exercised such strong in- 
fluence over him in the past. 


[To be continued. ] 








SINGING. 


In the following paper I hope to 
be able to give the result of expe- 
rience extending over a series of 
years. The subject to which I am 
desirous of directing attention is 
one with which the general public, 
and the reading public too, are by 
no means familiar. There is no 
art probably with which they are 
less acquainted than with that of 
singing. ‘They can discriminate 
to a certain extent between the 
various degrees of merit which an- 
cient and modern paintings dis- 
play. So also with respect to spe- 
cimens of sculpture. But this is 
not due to art-knowledge. It is 


owing to the faculty they possess 
of being able to compare the re- 
presentation of things with the 


things themselves. The sculptor 
and the painter, therefore, have an 
advantage which the singer, what- 
ever his merit, does not possess. 
With what is singing to be com- 
pared? ‘There is no certain stand- 
ard by which it is to be tested. It 
must be judged of solely by its 
effects ; and persons are not mo- 
rally or mentally constituted alike, 
any more than they are thus phy- 
sically constituted. It follows, 
therefore, that singing which would 
move one description of listeners 
might leave another class of listen- 
ers untouched. And there is this 
unfortunate consideration to be 
met, viz. that it is not always that 
the most artistic singing produces 
the most genuine effect. This, 
however, may be due, not to the 
singing as an effort of art, but to 
the nature of the sentiments the 
singer has had to enforce, and to 


the character of the emotions to 
which he has had to give a musi- 
cal utterance. The general fa- 
vour, if not appreciation, in which 
singing, however, has been held 
for many ages past, if not from 
time immemorial, and the atten- 
tion which art-worshippers have 
devoted to it, and the rules which 
cumulative art-wisdom has deduced 
from a strict observance of the laws 
of Nature—those laws which are 
not apparent to the eye of sense— 
have elevated the art to its present 
standard. 

Singing may be defined to be 
the delivery or the sounding of 
musical notes with the voice in 
conjunction with words—not syl- 
lables without meaning, but words 
which clothe ideas conceived and 
sentiments felt. Nothing less is 
singing. The utterance of uncon- 
ceived ideas and unfelt sentiments, 
however musically good the utter- 
ance, does not constitute singing. 
Three things, therefore, are in- 
cluded : musical correctness of 
tone, an intelligent delivery of words, 
and an expression of feeding. Voice, 
mind, and heart are needed. Each 
of these requires culture. The last 
two display themselves in the 
words sung ; the first, zoéce, should 
exhibit its own training and the 
cultivated mind and heart of the 
singer. Thus between the tone 
of the voice and the words uttered 
there ought to be sympathy. The 
words convey a meaning; so should 
the tones. The ideas and the sen- 
timents ought to be expressed by 
the tones, even as they are by the 
words. But as music does not 
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speak with the same unmistakable 
voice as ordinary language, it gives 
but a very indefinite idea of the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. 
For this reason words are set to 
melodies, and sentimental verses 
have melodies set to them, and 
these melodies ought to help to en- 
force the character of the poetry. 
In this way we get song. Song, 
then, is composed of verse and 
music. Each reflects the other. 
The two should wed from affection 
and sympathy, and ought not to 
illustrate a marriage of convenance, 
as the French would say. 

Having advanced thus far by 
way of introduction, I propose to 
speak upon singing in such a way 
that those who read this may be 
able to rise up from its perusal 
possessed of some knowledge 
which may be of service to them, 
and which, if they do not desire 
to be singers, may at least help 
them to appreciate good singing, 
and enable them, as a consequence, 
to discriminate between the various 
orders of merit which singing, pub- 
lic or private, may display. 

The study of fone should come 
first. But even this remark must 
be qualified. For, almost from the 
outset, words of meaning should 
be sung, in order that the student 
may be enabled to appreciate /one- 
colour. ‘The vocal tone ought to 
be at the singer's command. As 
a student he should practise daily 
to sustain long notes. He should 
try to be able to sing notes loudly 
or softly ; to commence his notes 
piano, to increase the volume of 
their sound, and then to diminish 
that sound again. He ought to 
study to produce agreeable tones, 
to which in themselves it would 
be pleasurable to listen. Such 
tones favourably predispose a lis- 
tener. In cultivating variety of 
tone he should practise scale-notes 
associated with words, taking care 
to ally words and thoughts of ten- 


derness with tones of delicacy, 
and words of energy and passion 
with a tone-colour which, by rea- 
son of its firmness and strength, 
will half convey the verbal meaning 
and tell the emotion of the singer. 

Perfect intonation is essential ; 
nothing will compensate for sing- 
ing that is out of tune. If his ear 
be faulty beyond improvement 
and cultivation, the student ought 
to turn his thoughts in some other 
direction than in that of singing. 

I will assume that the student 
knows how to produce a good 
tone, to modulate it, to commence 
it Piano, to increase it in power, 
and again to reduce it; that he 
has ascertained whether his voice 
is a tenor, a counter-tenor, or a 
bass ; or that, if the student be 
a lady, she has satisfied herself 
whether her voice is a soprano 
or a contralto. Having acquired, 
then, some knowledge of how to 
make a round tone, the,student 
will now try to put two tones or 
notes together. I should here 
state that smoothness is the charac- 
teristic of pure good singing. This 
ought to be well remembered, as 
it will help materially to enable 
the student to appreciate singing. 
Notes, then, ought to be dove-tailed 
together ; there should be nothing 
rough or uneven in the joining of 
notes. With whatever amount of 
tone or sound one note ends must 
the next succeeding note begin, as- 
suming that these notes are a por- 
tion of a musical phrase, and are 
being sung in the same respiration. 
This rule holds whatever be the 
interval between the two notes. 
It matters not whether the interval 
be a semitone, a tone, or any 
number of tones; the singer goes 
direct from note to note, and as 
one note ends so should the suc- 
ceeding one begin. Hence it is 
that if a singer terminates a note 
in a phrase fiano, his next note 
should be commenced in like man- 
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ner fiano. But then this second 
note may be increased in volume, 
dependent upon its position in the 
musical phrase, or upon the mean- 
ing of the word to which it is allied. 
I need say nothing farther at pre- 
sent upon this part of the subject, 
as shortly I shall have to speak 
about the increasing of the volume 
of a note, in directing attention to 
phrasing, and afterwards to accent. 
I have observed that the rule in 
singing is that the vocalist go from 
note to note. Between the two 
notes, whatever their distance a- 
part, no sound must intervene. In 
like manner there must not be a 
suspension of sound between the 
two. Ifthe two notes bean octave 
apart, as I have already said, the 
rule is as needful of observance as 
if the two notes immediately suc- 
ceeded each other in the diatonic 
scale. The student must not creep 
from the lower to the upper tone, 
like a child walking up-stairs. He 
must leap up and alight gently or 
forcibly, as the case may demand, 
without touching any stair but the 
one he aims at. He must be like 
a skilful carpenter, and strike on 
the head none but the right nail. 
In like manner if he has to go from 
a high note to a low one, he must 
be watchful that he touch none of 
the intervening notes. We are all 
sufficiently scientific to be aware 
that a larger expenditure of breath 
is necessary to sustain a high note 
than is needed for a low one, pro- 
vided both are within the compass 
of a singer’s natural voice. It will 
be necessary, therefore, that, in 
going from a high note to a low one 
under the circumstances named, the 
student hold back his breath, other- 
wise he will find that his singing 
will be characterised by anything 
rather than smoothness. His lower 
note of the two I am referring to 
will by no means form a perfect 
junction with the upper note. 
Now I cannot too seriously insist 
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upon the necessity which exists 
that notes should meet each other 
exactly. In other words, with pre- 
cisely the amount of tone or sound 
with which one note ends should 
the next begin, supposing, ofcourse, 
that both form a part of one and 
the same phrase. 

Having spoken of the manner in 
which notes ought to be put to- 
gether, I proceed to direct atten- 
tion to phrasing. If the student 
take up a song or other piece of 
vocal music, he will find that the 
melody is composed of phrases. 
Some melodies have more phrases 
than others, and in some these 
phrases are short, while in others 
they are long. The nature of the 
melody being thus divided will 
determine the length of the phrases. 
Now, aphraseshould take the shape 
somewhat of the human eye, if I 
may be allowed to illustrate that 
which addresses itself to the ear 
by something visible. It ought to 
becommenced softly by the student, 
then swelled, and afterwards re- 
duced in sound. The middle of 
the phrase, therefore, is usually the 
loudest part of it. This is the rule. 
The shape of a phrase, then, cor- 
responds to the shape of a musical 
note, a scale-note as it is techni- 
cally termed. Another rule to be 
observed is, that in an ascending 
passage the volume ofsound should 
be increased as the student pro- 
ceeds, while in a descending pass- 
age the volume of sound should 
be diminished. This rule holds 
whether the Zemfo be fast or slow. 
These two rules should be well 
remembered; but musical cir- 
cumstances arise at times when 
exceptions may be made to them. 
Yet to the student I would say, 
adhere to the rules rather than be 
free with your use of the excep- 
tions; and never depart from 
rules unless you have a good 
ground for so doing. Never let 
mere fancy be your guide. 
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Well, then, the student has to 
find out the phrases in a song. In 
different words, he has to ascertain 
where the natural breaks or resting- 
places in a melody occur. If he 
be unable to do this, he should get 
a friend who is a musician to play 
the melody over for him, and thus 
aided he will not, after a little prac- 
tice at least, experience much diffi- 
culty in fixing where the natural 
resting-places are, and where each 
phrase terminates. Let him then 
make a star at the end of each 
phrase. If he find the phrases 
long, owing to the inspiration, we 
will say, of the composer, he can 
divide each into two parts, and 
put a smaller star at such divisions. 
He must be careful that his divi- 
sions satisfy the tutored ear. If he 
be not nice in his divisions of 
phrases and sections of phrases, he 
will be playing havoc with the in- 
tentions of the composer, much to 
his sorrow if he be alive and know 
of it, and to the grief of his musical 
friends if he be dead, assuming, of 
course, that the composer shall 
have been a man with genuine 
musical intentions. Having thus 
starred his song, the student can 
go to the pianoforte, and play over 
the melody. with his right hand 
alone, or get it played for him ; but 
he must be sure that the hand be 
lifted from the keys for a moment 
where the larger stars occur. Then 
if he cannot read music, that is, 
sing at sight, let him sing the me- 
lody as it is being played for him ; 
but here is the thing he must re- 
member—that he take breath only 
where the stars are placed. This 
is one of the great secrets or rules 
in singing—to use breath for the 
purpose of marking phrases and 
sections of phrases. Thus, the stu- 
dent will be showing himself pos- 
sessed ofa claim for being regarded 
as on the highway to the position 
ofa singer. Ifhe do not actually 
need to take breath, he should do 
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so under the circumstances named 
for the reason assigned. TZis he 
must carefully avoid—taking breath 
when he has a /avcy for it, or with- 
out knowing that he is doing it, as 
is the case with many amateurs. 
I will name two consequences that 
will result from the adoption of the 
principle of which I have spoken : 
the power of sustaining breath will 
greatly increase, and the volume 
and the extent of the voice will be 
likewise enlarged. ‘These ends in 
themselves are decidedly worth 
securing. A knowledge of this 
rule concerning the breath is one 
which many persons who fancy 
themselves singers do not possess. 
And if the student apply this 
knowledge he will soon astonish 
his friends and himself by the pro- 
gress he will make. Other conse- 
quences than those | have referred to 
will ensue, but the reader’s memory 
need not be taxed by a particular- 
isation of them. 

The notes joined together pro- 
perly, and the breath taken as I 
have pointed out, the phrases of 
the melody sung will be so many 
little streams of sound. This is 
what all pure and good singing 
ought to be. When it is not of 
this character it must be owing to 
other requirements, to which I 
shall make proper reference in the 
right place. 

I come now to speak of tone- 
colour. This depends upon the 
sentiments of the words sung. I 
have already advised singing long- 
sustained notes, not to the simple 
ah, not to the syllables do, re, mi, 
Ja, sol, la, si, but to words with a 
meaning in them, words with vari- 
ous vowel-sounds. And _ before 
saying more as to /one-colour I 
must advise that particular care be 
taken as to the right pronunciation 
of the words to which scale-notes 
are sung. First, the vowels must 
be remembered, for it is upon these 
that the /one rests. And as vowels 
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have different sounds in different 
words, which orators have to ob- 
serve, it will be apparent that a 
singer must be very particular that 
the vowel has its right sound. 
Walker gives, as is well known, 
twenty-two vowel-sounds, and all 
different. I apprehend that a 
singer should notice more than 
that number, and for this reason 
among others—an orator’s words 
are quickly pronounced ; but it is 
not so with the words of a singer. 
If the orator do not always give 
the proper vowel-sound, his crisp 
speaking of the surrounding con- 
sonants will prevent a mistake 
being made as to what the word 
was. The student in singing hav- 
ing ascertained the correct sound 
of the vowel upon which he is to 
sustain a note, must be exceedingly 
careful not to depart from the purity 
of that vowel-sound. There must 
not be the slightest change in the 
sound of the vowel. In all his 
practising, the student must bear 
this in remembrance, and keep his 
intelligence awake and his ear well 
open. He must be his own severe 
critic. There are very many per- 
sons, who call themselves singers, 
whose vowel-sounds are anything 
but what they ought to be; and 
this is one of the reasons that 
the words they sing are so often 
misunderstood. But, perhaps, if 
their attention were drawn to the 
fact, they would be ready to admit 
the justness of the criticism. Every 
single word well sung should be 
well heard by all who are within a 
reasonable distance of the singer. 
Not only this, but every word 
ought to be pronounced well, in 
the way the most thoughtful and 
accomplished orthoepist would wish 
it pronounced. Books of ‘ words 
of songs’ should be unnecessary 
save for reference. If they are a 
present necessity, it is so much to 
be deducted from the merits of the 
singer. Now, to make the words 
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well heard by all, it is requisite 
that the student be exceedingly 
particular with the consonants which 
occur in the words that he may 
sing. He must make a marked 
distinction between such letters 
as 4 and J, and such letters as 
@ and #% He must give even 
more regard to this than an orator 
would, for the accompanying words 
will tell whether it is a bear or a 
pear that is being referred to; but 
the singer’s words are compara- 
tively few, and time is occupied in 
their delivery, and the length of 
time absorbed is during the vowel- 
sound: so that really there is 
much fear that a mistake may be 
made through the consonant at 
the beginning of the word not 
having been crisply uttered. The 
student’s care, therefore, must be 
given that the consonants occurring 
at the commencement of words 
are perfectly pronounced. This 
will be a guarantee that proper 
attention will be paid to them 
when they are found in the middle 
of a word. But experience has 
taught me that the danger lies in 
the consonants which occur at the 
end of words being overlooked, 
or not being sufficiently sounded. 
It may seem paradoxical, but it is 
nevertheless a rule demanding to 
be enforced, that the consonants 
which end words should be dis- 
tinctly pronounced after the mu- 
sical sound has ceased. Words 
under these circumstances will be 
well heard. ‘The importance at- 
taching to the right pronunciation 
of words will argue the importance 
of their meanings. And as all the 
passions and emotions of our 
nature are expressed by means 
of words ; and, moreover, as these 
by musicians are also portrayed, 
however imperfectly, by sounds 
usually in combination ; and further, 
as the melody to which the words 
of a song are set is supposed to 
be, to a-certain extent, an expost- 
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tion of the sentiment by means of 
music, it will be at once seen how 
essential it is that the singer aim 
to put the character of the senti- 
ment in the tone of his voice. 
This is even done in ordinary 
speech ; how much more essential 
is it that it should be so done 
when the emotion is musically 
expressed! Ifa man speaking his 
love tries to win the object of his 
affections by the gentleness of his 
utterance and the sympathy of his 
tones, is it not in accordance with 
the general principles of natural 
art that he should aim to put a 
loving tone into his voice when 
he sings the same sentiment? It 
is no answer that in the former 
case he is speaking his real senti- 
ments, while in the latter he 
is not uttering those sentiments 
which have a real existence within 
him. On the contrary, as I am 
writing about an art, I assert it is 
the more incumbent upon the 
student to try to make not only 
the essentials, but the accidentals, 
contribute to the completeness of 
the art. I have mentioned this 
case as an illustration of tone- 
colour. But love is only one of 
the emotions. There is its op- 
posite—hate ; there is revenge, 
anguish, joy, satire, anxiety, de- 
spair, hope, trust, among others. 
These are feelings and sentiments 
which are at times allied to strains 
of melody ; and as the composer 
in his musical inflexions and com- 
binations of sound tries to express 
the emotion, so should the singer 
by the character or colour of his 
tones try to convey the verbal 
sentiment. And what an advan- 
tage is his in this case! for he has 
the music, the tone-colour, and 
the words—a threefold instrumen- 
tality to convey the sentiment or 
sentiments with which he wishes 
the audience to sympathise. The 
singer’s power is unique if he is 
able adequately to use it. 
VOL, XXII. 
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This brings me to the considera- 
tion of accent—a most important 
thing in music and in singing: 
accent in singing is its very blood. 
Without it, singing, however per- 
fect in other respects, would at 
best be but as a statue—lifeless. 
Give it accent, and it is like con- 
verting the. statue into a living 
being. At once it becomes ani- 
mate, it has a pulsation, an ex- 
pression—in short, it is altogether 
transformed. Students in music 
will know that in certain /empi— 
common time, for example—the 
first crotchet in the bar has a 
primary accent, and the third 
crotchet a secondary accent. But 
what I have written with respect 
to phrases will be remembered— 
that they should be commenced 
and terminated gently, their shape 
as to their strength of sound re- 
sembling the human eye. Now 
phrases very often terminate at 
the commencement of a bar, on 
its first beat; how, then, can the 
commencement of such a bar be 
accented, seeing that to accent 
the final note of a phrase would 
be against all rule? ‘The rule, 
then, as to accenting notes in the 
way referred to may do for children. 
Musical phrases must be accented 
according to their musical mean- 
ing, and verbal phrases according 
to their meaning. In setting music 
to words, intelligent composers are 
careful that the musical and verbal 
accent correspond. If a good 
piece of music is being sung, and 
the words are heard distinctly, 
the emphasised words should be 
musically accented. If the listener, 
exercising his intelligence, find 
that they are not thus accented, 
he will put that circumstance down 
to the debit side of the singer’s 
account in his estimation. By 
accenting the impassioned words, 
the words which clothe his soul’s 
sentiments, the student arouses 
attention, and exercises over the 
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listener an influence to which the 
latter would have been a stranger, 
had the singing been like the 
statue, cold, and not like the statue 
quickened into life. Singing with- 
out accent and /one-colour is dead. 
But for the listener’s heart to be 
warmed by what he hears there 
must be these requisites. Demos- 
thenes said the soul of oratory 
was action. Its first, its second, 
its third requisite was action, 
action, action! It may be said 
that the soul of singing is accent, 
accent, accent ! 

To be able to accent with effect, 
and give the requisite /one-colour, 
the student must aim to assimilate 
the sentiments to which he is about 
to give expression. He should 
study his poetry, master its senti- 
ments, make them his own before 
attempting to sing them. The 
great actor Macready, it is said, 
used to be Hamlet or Macbeth 
from three o’clock in the afternoon 
when he had to perform the cha- 
racter in the evening. If the stu- 
dent do not aim to make the emo- 
tions his own, he will not produce 
the highest effect. To bea success- 
ful singer he must study sentiment 
and feeling. Some young singers 
waste their time and do something 
to impair their intelligence by la- 
boriously practising Italian songs, 
straining their sometimes naturally 
good voices to reach notes be- 
yond their proper range; scream- 
ing out sentiments to the nature 
of which they are quite strangers, 
and pronouncing the language in a 
way which shows they are ‘not to 
the manner born,’ and giving to the 
vowels they meet with that unmis- 
takable diphthongal sound which 
is so unsatisfactory to the Italian 
ear, and to all, in fact, who know 
the language well. The time thus 
employed is productive of dad effect, 
for it induces the student to lapse 
into the habit of singing English 
songs as exercises to be vocalised 
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rather than as sentiments to be 
enunciated so that the listener 
should have his intelligence awak- 
ened and his heart fired. 

In connection with musical 
phrases and accent on the one 
hand, and sentiment and emotion 
on the other, it is right to speak of 
that which constitutes the very soul 
of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. I allude to what is known 
to musicians as a crescendo, in which 
a succession of phrases ofa similar 
character rise and increase in musi- 
cal intensity until the climax shall 
have been reached. Crescendos 
and diminuendos constitute the ir- 
resistible power of the very highest 
order of music. There is much 
music, especially vocal music, which 
can lay no claim to a crescendo. 
And many a crescendo is ignored by 
an indifferent exponent. On the 
other hand, an accomplished artist, 
by a judicious accelerando and a 
gradual increase of tone, will some- 
times give to a composition that 
has no musical crescendo the seem- 
ing possession of one. The songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, and Gou- 
nod, not to mention other com- 
posers, abound in crescendos and 
diminuendos, and it should be the 
aim of the student in singing to 
ascertain these, and to render them 
according to the composer's inten- 
tion, taking care not to miss the 
climax of the crescendo. By atten- 
tion to this matter he will be secur- 
ing for himself a reputation which 
will befriend hia in his career. 

Having thus directed attention 
to tones and their colour, and to 
the joining of them together, also 
to the manner in which musical 
phrases should be sung, to accent, 
and to musical crescendos, I pro- 
pose next to speak of the graces 
of style in singing. These in- 
clude afpoggiaturas, turns, shakes, 
and one or two other things of 
minor importance. If smoothness 


be the characteristic of good sing- 

















ing, it is especially so as regards 
the graces of style; the very term 
implies their characteristic. An 
appoggiatura needs accent, because 
of its not being a component 
part of the chord to which it is 
sung. But, as the word implies, it 
leans on and into the note of which 
it is the afpoggiatura. Smooth- 
ness here, as elsewhere, is needed. 
Turns are a genuine grace when 
they are well executed. When 
they are ill executed they are an 
offence. If one grace more than 
another requires smoothness in its 
execution, it is a turn. Shakes, 
whether the two notes of which 
they consist be the closest possible, 
viz. semitones, or whether they be 
made upon two notes a whole tone 
from each other, ought to be per- 
fectly even and quite in tune. 
The fault in their execution fre- 
quently is to let the lower of the 
two notes on which a shake is made 
sink beneath its propertune. The 
charm of a shake is gone if it is 
not smooth, level, and tuneful. 
The execution of rapid passages 
ought to be characterised by dis- 
tinctness. A scale-passage may be 
likened to a person going up or 
down stairs. In each case every 
stair must be trodden upon ; there 
must be no sliding or gliding up or 
down. All these things may be 
regarded as the mechanical part of 
singing, and demand the sinallest 
portion of the student’s intellectual 
power. 

A brief reference to descriptive 
singing is essential before proceed- 
ing to speak of dramatic singing, 
which divides itself into secular and 
sacred, the former including opera- 
tic and the latter oratorio singing. 
Descriptive singing is the narration 
of something taking place, or that 
has taken place. Vivid colouring 
is required, so that the picture may 
be easily realised by the listener. 
The singer must be as earnest and 
forcible in the particularising of all 
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the circumstances, as would be the 
simple reciter of a descriptive piece 
of poetry. The musical portion of 
the piece must seem to be of second- 
ary importance, or the singer will 
not have power over his audience. 

The purely dramatic singing is 
not, as such, a narration before a 
listener, but is an exhibition of 
feelings which have been aroused 
in the breast of the singer by ac- 
tions of which he has been the ob- 
ject, or which indirectly affect him. 
Oratorio-singing is of two kinds ; 
it includes the dramatic, but the 
subject pertains to sacred story. 
Of this kind is the singing required 
in such oratorios as Samson, Jeph- 
tha,and Judas. ‘The other kind is 
precisely the same as church-sing- 
ing. Itis the purely sacred singing 
which ought to characterise the 
utterance of a vocalist who takes 
part in Handel’s AZessiah. Por- 
tions of this oratorio are so fre- 
quently rendered in the church, 
that it is right to offer an observa- 
tion upon singing when it forms a 
part of public worship. The solo- 
singer in a church ought to realise 
his high position. The relationship 
in which he stands is of a twofold 
character. It is primarily between 
himself and the Creator, and in a 
secondary manner between himself 


and the congregation. His office 
is to assist the preacher. He has 


by his art to move the congregation 
to prayer and praise. There ought 
to be the highest form of devotion 
in his singing, and genuine sym- 
pathy in his tones. He should 
show that he is himself moved, that 
he may be enabled to move others. 
The purest and the best singing is 
essential in a church, as it is ex- 
pected to be, and intended to be, 
an aid to worship. If it be not 
this, it must be a hindrance, as 
there is no such thing in this case 
as neutrality. But if it be an aid, 
it must be admitted that the singer’s 
position is a serious and an im- 
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portant one, second scarcely to that 
of the preacher. And it is not 
hard to believe that at times his in- 
fluence is the greater of the two. 
Those gentlemen who have the 
engaging of singers for the service 
of the sanctuary should not lose 
sight of the real office of the singer 
and the scope of his power, and be 
careful that they engage the ser- 
vices of genuine artists. I know 
an eminent and an_ eloquent 
preacher who says that ‘Oh, rest in 
the Lord’ (Mendelssohn) well sung 
is a better sermon than he can 
preach. The singer, by tone of 
voice, by intellectuality, and sym- 
pathetic utterance, must deeply im- 
press the congregation for the effect 
to surpass that invariably produced 
by this gentleman’s oratory. 

A word or two on the subject of 
recitative-singing will bring this 
paper to a close. This, as its 
name implies, partakes of the two- 
fold nature of recitation and sing- 
ing combined. It is not something 
between the two, but in a measure 
it is both. The character of the 
words to which it is set occasions 
it to be divided into colloquial and 
serious recitative. ‘The former the 
Italians term rectfativo parlante— 
speaking recitative—and it is em- 
ployed in some Italian operas in 
place of dialogue. The latter is 
the highest order of singing, and as 
it is usually independent of time, it 
requires the highest order of intel- 
lect and the quickest appreciation 
of feeling to present it with the best 
effect. The singer here has more 
scope for the exercise of his high- 
est qualities than in the rendering 
of a simple air, which requires a 
closer recognition of the several 
rules which I have aimed to ex- 
plain. It will seem to follow from 
this that a successful singer of reci- 
tative will be likely to have a great 
influence over his audience. The 
reputation which the renowned 
tenor-singer Braham had for recita- 
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tive-singing in particular has been 
handed down to us, and it is to this 
day a halo around his memory. 
His utterance of a few words was 
sometimes magical. As I have said 
or implied, recitative-singing is the 
least mechanical part of the art. 
While beautiful ballad-singing de- 
lights and florid vocalisation as- 
tonishes, grand recitative-singing 
influences, excites, and subjugates. 
But the artist with this power is no 
stranger to rules. He knows when 
to be guided by them, and when to 
show himself superior to them. For 
it is one thing to know rules and 
not to act in accordance with their 
direction ; but it is another not to 
follow them from an ignorance of 
what they are. In the one case it 
is rising above them, in the other 
it is sinking beneath them. The 
artist when he sings recitative uses 
rules at his discretion. Hence, if 
he is an intelligent singer, is due 
his success. It was to a deviation 
from rules, under circumstances 
such as I have sought to point out, 
that I referred when I spoke of 
phrases being streams of sound. 
In relation to recitative-singing in 
general is reciting on one note; I 
mean intoning. Why it should be 
more popular now than it was forty 
or fifty years ago must be accounted 
for in another way than according 
to the argument I should use in its 
favour. That it zs so cannot be 
disputed. But in its favour must 
be advanced the following: a mu- 
sical tone is more agreeable than 
an ordinary speaking tone ; it tra- 
vels further ; it is capable of colour, 
in accordance with the sentiments 
to be expressed. This is apart from 
mere strength and delicacy of voice. 
It is susceptible of inflexion, eleva- 
tion, and depression. And on the 
principle that artistic singing is an 
aid to worship, and is calculated to 
move a congregation to prayer and 
to praise, it seems to follow that 
the intoning of the prayers, rather 
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than the mere speaking of them, 
provided that they be well intoned, 
must, although in a less degree, be 
productive of a good effect. But 
those who would intone with effect 
ought to study the rules of the art 
of singing, and if they thus became 
students, the superior result that 
would ensue from their vocalisation 
would astonish many, but perhaps 
none more than themselves. 

I have already gone beyond my 
intention as to the length of this 
paper. My aim has been to elevate 
the art of singing to its proper and 
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deserving position. Singing is not 
an idle pastime nor a drawing- 
room perfume. It is not something 
invented for the delectation of so- 
cial loungers, but an art with which 
orators might with advantage make 
themselves acquainted: not, how- 
ever, that they should be singers, 
but that they should be apprecia- 
tors of the art, and obtain from its 
knowledge whatever benefit it may 
be able to impart. In a word, the 
study of singing, whose end is 
civilising, should form a part of all 
polite education. 
FREDERIC PENNA. 
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ENCIRCLED by flow’rs, 
In coolest of bow’rs, 
When faint sound the strains which they danced to of late ; 
Beneath the soft sheen 
Of lamps mid the green, 
The whole world forgetting, sit two ¢éte-d-téte. 


They thither have stole, 
The occupants sole, 
Unnoticed by others, and guided by Fate ; 
No chaperon near 
Who might interfere, 
And burst like a shell on this sly #ée-d-¢éve. 


A word whispered low, 
A kiss none may know, 
A wee little hand held in soft captive state ; 
A strange happy sigh, 
A coy down-cast eye, 
A heart lost and won as they sit /é¢e-d-fée. 


SOMBRVILLE GIBNEY. 





ELSIE, 


THE RHINE POET'S LOVE. 


——»—— 


CHAPTER I. 


ALL sleeps—the dark Rhine, the 
waving trees, the golden insects, 
the chattering little birds—all, save 
the bright eyes of heaven, watch- 
ing over the slumbering earth, as a 
mother watches the closed eyelids 
of her babe. 

And lo, the silence of the night 
is broken, and a man’s voice, pas- 
sionate and tender, fills it with the 
sweetness of life, saying, 

‘Ere we part, Elsie, repeat it 
again, that I may dream a blissful 
dream to-night—say thou lovest 
me, sweet one!’ 

And a girlish voice answers, 

‘I love thee, Wilhelm ” 

They emerge into the moonlit 
space as they speak, and the moon, 
lingering, well pleased at their 
beauty, caresses them with silvery 
smiles of light. 

Never since the day our mother 
Eve was made can the earth have 
held a fairer face or form than the 
sweet face uplifted now to reach 
her lover’s lips, than the fair form 
his strong arms hold as if he feared 
some hidden power were ready to 
tear her from his grasp. 

Ay, hold her tight, Wilhelm; 
hold her! The witchery of those 
wondrous hazel eyes might win a 
monarch from his throne; the 
silken gold of those flowing tresses, 
so fondly wound about thy fin- 
gers, is worth the wealth of our 
wide world! Hold her while she 
is thine, hold her ; thousands, could 
they but see, would fall in homage 
at her dainty feet. 


He bends his lofty head to hers, 
murmuring, 

‘ Farewell, my darling ; fare thee 
well! Ah, it is hard to leave thee, 
even for one short day; but thou 
wilt come ; thou hast promised to 
come again to-morrow, and I shall 
wait for thee in the little wood 
yonder when the sweet night has 
come, and thy father slumbers in 
his big chair by the fire.’ 

*O Wilhelm, Wilhelm, it must be 
the last time! It is wicked, worse 


than wicked, to hide our love from 
him ! 
‘Wouldst thou tell him, then, 


and hear him curse my name, and 
bid thee forget such a wild love as 
this, and have no faith in the poor 
son of the fallen aristocrat? He 
thinks such as 1 can have no 
honest love for the daughter of the 
people, even though she be fair, 
as thou art fair, my queen ! 

‘ Arid perchance he is right, Wil- 
helm ; perchance ’tis wrong of the 
peasant-girl to gather in her heart 
the honeyed words cf the proud 
aristocrat.’ 

And, as she spoke, she tried to 
loosen the arms so tightly clasped 
about her. 

‘Elsie, canst thou know me, 
canst thou love me, and yet speak 
unto me like this?’ And the gentle 
rebuke drew her to him again. 
‘Nay, my sweet darling, fear not ; 
even the coarsest nature bends 
before the really beautiful, and 
God has given thee a beauty sur- 
passing that of the loveliest patri- 
cian that ever sat upon a gilded 
throne. Shall not the proudest head 
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bend down before such regal gifts ? 
Elsie, dost thou not know my 
heart, wayward though it may be, 
could never find in the whole world 
a grace to match with thine? 

‘Hush! Do not flatter me, Wil- 
helm! They call me vain; they 
say that I am proud of a useless 
beauty that can bring me no good, 
and when thou speakest like this, 
oh, it is so sweet, so sweet. I do 
so love to hear thee that it makes 
me fear the unkind maidens are 
right.’ 

‘My bright one, heed them not ; 
they are only jealous, as they can- 
not help being. ‘Thou art not vain ; 
and if thou wert, what then? hast 
not a better right ?” 

‘Nay, I have no right,’ she an- 
swered quickly, interrupting him ; 
‘and my dear love must not teach 
me to do what is not right.’ 

‘Let me teach thee, then, to 
care for Wilhelm more than for 
any other being in the wide world, 
and I shall crave from life no 
sweeter boon.’ 

‘Wilhelm, have I not learnt the 
lesson already ?—perhaps only too 
soon.’ 

‘Hast thou, darling? Nay, I 
fear not so well as I would have 
thee know it: 


**Oh, learn to love ; the lesson is but plain, 
And, once made perfect, never lost again.” 
But as he spoke a sudden 
trembling came over the slender 
form he held so tenderly against 
his heart, and, looking up, he saw 
a great shadow veiling the bright- 
ness of the moon—a great shadow 
that made the earth grow dark. 

‘My love, my love, why dost 
thou fear? ’Tis buta cloud in our 
changeful sky bidding fair Dian 
seek her rest.’ 

‘A bad omen,’ she answered, 
with a sad quivering of her lips, ‘a 
bad omen. Wilhelm, our love is 
doomed !’ 

‘Look not so, my darling, my 
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only love! Oh, speak not thus 
wildly. Thou art unwell, thy nerves 
are overstrained. Listen to the 
loud beating of my heart beneath 
thy precious head. Ah, canst thou 
not feel how true it is to thee ?” 

But the maiden’s eyes were far 
away, as if in a trance—far away, 
raised to the dark space in the 
sky where the moon but a minute 
before had made a flood of silvery 
brilliance. 

‘Look! she said, whispering 
with a strange terror in her voice, 
‘look ! ah, seest thou not the hide- 
ous phantom ?” 

‘Beloved of my heart, I see no 
thing but a gigantic cloud—fatal 
cloud, that has robbed my darling 
of her gladness !’ 

‘ Ah, but I see a vision of dread 
and horror! Look, look! dost 
thou not see the dark looming 
shape, the fearful shadow of the 
sable wings, the cruel hand held 
out in mockery or warning ?” 

* Hush, oh, hush, little one! I 
cannot bear to see thee so. Come 
away. There is nothing in those 
senseless clouds above, nothing 
but the creations of thy fancy. 
Let me take thee to thy home; 
we are quite near now. Look, dar- 
ling, seest thou the pretty little cot- 
tage, seest thou the gleam of thy 
father’s lamp among the trees? 
Look there, my own, and forget 
the threatening sky !” 

‘I cannot,’ she answered, still 
in the awed whisper he almost 
feared to hear. ‘1 cannot; as long 
as I live that dread warning will 
haunt me.’ 

Then, with a quick movement, 
she put both her arms round her 
lover’s neck, and, with trembling 
fingers, drew his head down until 
his eyes were close to hers. Looking 
into them with an intense passion 
and an intense sadness that was 
pitiful beyond measure on the 
youthful beauty of her face, she 
exclaimed, 
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‘Wilhelm, I know the lesson 
now, better perhaps than any wo- 
man ever knew it before; yes, I 
know it, and I know that I love 
thee with a love that would brave 
the icy chill of death ! 

He scarcely knew the burning 
eyes that gazed so intently at him ; 
he found no words to utter in the 
madness of this mingled joy and 
pain, no words save the tender 
names that love teaches us to lav- 
ish upon the beings who are dearest 
to our inmost heart. The little 
head had grown quite still on his 
breast—quite still, now—and the 
beautiful face was snowy white with 
intensity of emotion ; but soon the 
lips he so fondly caressed began to 
move again, and the girl’s voice 
arose, earnest and steadfast, as he 
had never known it before : 

‘Wilhelm, I know that my life 
will be short and full of pain. 
Hush!’ she said, as he strove to 
change her thoughts, ‘hush! I 
know it; but it matters not. I 
have heard that many women have 
such lives; why should mine be 
different? But, O my darling, let it 
have the one sweetness that can 
make it precious in spite of all the 
combined evil of the world ! Swear 
to me, Wilhelm; swear, by that 
dark vision that has threatened me 
to-night, that no power on earth, 
no demon with infernal skill, shall 
take from me the love I prize be- 
yond existence !’ 

‘Elsie, dost thou still doubt ?” 

‘ Swear it! she cried; ‘ ah, swear 
that I shall ever hold the first place 
in thy heart.’ 

The strong arms tightened a- 
round her, the strong heart spoke 
loud in its own language, and the 
voice she loved answered, very 
solemn in its great faith, 

‘ My darling, I swear it !’ 

When he had spoken she grew 
quite still again, the fair head lay 
quite passive on his breast, and he 
knew that all the trust of her gen- 
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tle nature had been given to him 
with love’s most lavish hand. 

At length she whispered, 

‘I must go now; my father will 
awake and wonder what has become 
ofme. Take me to him, Wilhelm.’ 

At the door of the little cottage 
they lingered, whispering soft fare- 
wells that seemed as if they could 
not end; but when the last was 
spoken, and Wilhelm had left his 
love safe in her father’s house, the 
sky was still hidden beneath that 
threatening cloud, the moon had 
not found courage to come forth 
again. 

He looked up, and the memory 
of Elsie’s strange fears flashed 
vividly across his mind. 

‘What could it have been?’ he 
murmured ; ‘nothing, surely. The 
child was nervous and excited. 
Ah, my little darling, I trust thine 
eyes will never wear that haunted 
look again.’ 

And gazing up dreamily once 
more, he repeated, 

‘It was only a foolish fancy, no- 
thing more surely; nothing.’ 

Ah, Wilhelm, blind mortal; blind, 
blind, blind! The shadow dark- 
ens, and its gloom surrounds thee 
more and more. Thou shiverest. 
Ah, dost thou not see it now—the 
giant form, the cruel face, the sable 
wings that seem as if they would 
bear thee away for ever from happi- 
ness and love? Hark, dost thou 
not hear the mocking laugh ? 

Hush! the young man’s tall 
figure has vanished within the por- 
tals of the house where his fore- 
fathers lived and died, wept and 
smiled, centuries before this night. 

And lo, the troubled skies have 
grown serenely blue, and the stars 
with their fair queen reign undis- 
turbed once more. 
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CHAPTER II. 


‘Is it my little Elsie?’ an old 
man’s voice inquires, as the maiden 
enters a neat cottage room, where 
the firelight is making merry sha- 
dows on the wall. ‘Where hast 
thou been, my child? I grew anx- 
ious when I awoke and missed thee 
from my side.’ 

‘I went out, father,’ she answer- 
ed, placing her arms about his neck 
and kissing the old man’s vener- 
able head with lips that trembled 
still and looked strangely white, 
‘but only a little way. Iwas quite 
close, father; thou needest not have 
been anxious for me.’ 

‘I am always anxious about thee, 
child; and, little one, thou art too 
young and fair to wander about on 
moonlight nights, e’en though it be 
not many yards from thine old fa- 
ther’s house. Yet it seems hard to 
keep thee from the enjoyments of 
youth,’ the father added gently, 
imagining he had wounded her by 
the implied reproach. ‘Why dost 
thou look so pale and sad, mine 
Elsie?’ he said, after a moment’s 
pause, when he perceived how 
altered the girl’s face had grown 
since her return to his side. But 
no answer came, and, drawing her 
softly to him, he held the fair face 
between his hands, gazing critically 
at the same time on the features 
that recalled to him all the sweet- 
est dreams of his youth, all the joy 
of his manhood, all the pain of his 
latter days, when his lovely and 
beloved wife had been taken from 
his arms to those of the grim tyrant 
Death. 

‘ Ah, Elsie,’ he said, ‘I am too 
old for the guardianship of such as 
thou; we must find thee a love 
better able to protect and watch 
over thee, my darling: not a fonder 
love—thou couldst not find it, child 
—but the love of a younger and 
stronger man than thine old father, 
whose dim eyes must learn to look 
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towards the grave; yes, we must 
find thee a husband, Elsie. No hard 
matter either, if only thou wert not 
quite so difficult to please. But 
what ails thee, little one?’ the old 
man exclaimed, as he saw the great 
tears gush from her eyes, and a 
look of unspeakable sorrow come 
over her face; ‘ what ails thee, my 
child ? 

‘Nothing, father, nothing ; only 
a foolish weakness. I am growing 
nervous, I think, as if I were some 
great lady with castles and with 
pages; and she tried to smile, but 
the smile was too faint and the 
emotion too strong. Her fathersaw 
at once through the pretence, and 
tried in vain to discover the cause 
of the great bitter tears that fell 
one by one from her weary eyes ; 
slowly and sadly, one by one, as if 
she had no power left to quell her 
misery. In vain he tried to win 
from her some explanation of a 
scene so unusual with his bright- 
hearted darling; she only answered 
as before, 

‘I am weary and foolish, father. 
Let me go to rest, and to-morrow 
I shall knowhowto laugh as merrily 
as ever.’ 

He gazed doubtfully at the 
quivering lips, kissing the white 
forehead and speaking caressingly 
as was his wont with her. 

‘Go then, little one, sleep the 
happy sleep of youth; and to-mor- 
row morn bring down to thine old 
father his own bright little rose, 
unshadowed by the heavy dews of 
night.’ 

‘I will, dear father; and kissing 
him without another word, kissing 
the wrinkled face over and over 
again, she left him for the night. 


In the white maiden-room, where 
all her little earthly treasures were 
gathered, the moon streamed in 
through the casement with a soft 
caressing radiance, as if to reassure 
her. 
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‘Thank God! she murmured ; 
and kneeling beside the bed, with 
her face hidden in her clasped 
hands, she prayed long and fervent- 
ly. No tears were in her eyes 
when she rose, and, as if to shake 
off the dread forebodings that still 
whispered dark tidings to her heart, 
she began hastily to unrobe, with- 
out casting a glance at the now 
cloudless heavens. But the brave 
resolution failed her when the task 
was ended, and some spell seemed 
to bring her to the window 
again. 

‘Could it have been true?’ she 
muttered, gazing at the fair world 
above. ‘I can scarcely believe it 
now; and yet, ah, yes, too true, 
only too true!’ And as she spoke 
she shivered at the hideous remem- 
brance. ‘But I am strong now. 
I must be strong; and I love thee, 
my darling.’ Her raised hands 
went out with a passionate yearn- 
ing towards a lonely tower in the 
distance, beyond the shadowing 
woods, where the light of a single 
lamp was seen burning steadily 
through the gloom. 

‘He works,’ she whispered soft- 
ly, ‘and he will take no rest till 
the gray dawn has broken. O 
my beloved, for mine unworthy 
sake thou sittest writing through 
the long night for me! Ah, Wil- 
helm! wilt thou never weary of 
thy poor peasant love? When 
thou art away the gnawing doubt 
will creep into my heart; but to- 
morrow I shall see thy face again, 
hear thy loved voice ; to-morrow 
the book will be finished, all the 
toil ended; and then, ah, then, if 
fame and fortune come to thee, I 
am to be thy bride, thy poor, 
humble, little bride. Wilhelm, 
Wilhelm ! if fame and fortune 
come, shall they not rather show 
thee visions of dazzling greatness 
and beauty—visions wherein the 
peasant-girl can find no place ?” 

So the woman-heart throbbed 
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and suffered, trying to pierce the 
thick veil of the future with the 
strength of its great love. The 
woman-eyes grew wondrous soft, 
losing themselves in the dim realms 
of night; and the woman-figure, 
standing there in the mystic light 
of the moon, seemed a thing too 
beautiful and fragile for earthly 
cares to touch, for human sorrow 
to approach. 

Ay, little Elsie! in thy long 
white robe with tiny feet revealed, 
and a mantle of golden hair about 
thy shoulders, thou art fair enough 
to haunt a poet’s dreams, lending 
new charms to his verse; fair 
enough, little one, to teach us the 
beauty of that spirit-land where 
sorrow ne’er was known. Alas, 
poor woman-child! Love’s hand, 
striking the most exquisite chord 
in thy being, ruthlessly touched 
another; in one brief day he has 
taught thee the greatest of all bliss, 
the keenest pang of pain. 

‘O my God, watch over him!’ 
she cries, as at length she reluc- 
tantly turns from the illumined 
casement; but her face lights up 
again with the thought of the joy 
that is to come, and the last words 
on her parted lips fall gently as 
the half-slumbering whispers of a 
happy child. 

‘'To-morrow I shall see him; to- 
morrow there will be no more 
pain. O sweet night, pass thou 
softly and quickly away ! 


The night passed away, the 
morning came, and the maiden 
arose with no trace of tears or sor- 
row left on her youthful face. ‘The 
swilt-footed hours seemed to run 
their quick course even more ra- 
pidly than usual, and when the 
sun’s last parting smile had made 
the heavens blush with its reflect- 
ed beauty two rosy lips welcomed 
the quick approach of evening, 
murmuring with infinite joy, 

‘He will soon come ; only one 
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little hour, and I shall see my be- 
loved again.’ 

Alas, but half that time had 
passed when a fair-haired child 
placed a folded note in her hand, 
saying, 

‘Herr Wilhelm sent me. He said 
I was to run all the way, and give 
it to no one but you.’ 

Trying to smile, though her 
heart beat with a cruel foreboding, 
she sent the child away, happy 
with a small silver coin and a gentle 
caress. 

‘I cannot come to-night,’ the 
note said; ‘but my darling must 
not be anxious or annoyed. ‘Two 
hours’ more work will finish my 
book. I will not leave it, though 
the temptation is almost too great 
to resist. My only comfort is the 
hope that these very pages (hate- 
ful now beyond measure) will help 
me to win thee for my bride. Ah, 
little Elsie! couldst thou but know 


how my whole being thrills at the 
bare thought of so much happi- 


ness! ‘To-morrow I shall be with 
thee for certain. Think of me 
until then, as I shall think of thee. 
Farewell. I love thee!’ 

Two large tears rolled over the 
paper as she read. 

‘I had so longed to see him,’ 
she whispered. ‘Ah, if I were ever 
to lose his love ! 


The student sat alone in a small 
turret-room of the grim old castle, 
his only remaining possession. 
Alone, with the poet’s dream of 
love and fame thrilling his heart 
with the music of heaven. Alone, 
the last glowing line written, the 
last sweet thought inscribed upon 
the senseless paper. Alone. Ah, 
will the great voice of criticism 
arise to praise or to condemn? 
Will the poet be consigned to ob- 
loguy and oblivion, or will he be- 
come the darling of his land, his 
name best known and best loved 
upon the people’s lips? 
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The dark head is bent, the dark 
eyes are gazing earnestly away— 
away where thought alone can fol- 
low. Unconscious, he knows not 
that the little room suddenly holds 
another presence. 

Wilhelm, where art thou? Look 
round! seest thou not the stran- 
ger? 

No; the dream is too deep, its 
spell is not yet broken. He sees 
nothing, feels nothing, until a mel- 
low voice addresses him, and the 
tall stranger stands beside his 
chair. 

‘Why is thy brow so grave, 
Wilhelm? Poet, why dost thou 
sigh?” 

The young man turns round with 
whitened face and a tremor as of 
fear through his frame. 

‘Who art thou? how camest 
thou here? What wouldst thou in 
this desolate house ?” 

‘Hush! not so fast. How can 
I answer so many questions at 
once? I have come to help thee. 
Ay, start not, foolish youth. Do 
I not know thy hopes and dreams? 
can I not read thy heart as if it 
were mine own ?” 

‘ Away, evil one! Oh, release 
me from thy presence ! 

The words come half imperious, 
half trembling, but the stranger 
only smiles a scathing smile. 

‘Fool! he says; ‘thrice fool! 
Without me thou'rt but a helpless 
beggar; with mine aid thou mayest 
rise beyond thy wildest ambition. 
Choose ; shall I go?’ 

‘ Away, tempter ! the youth mur- 
murs again, but his voice has grown 
strangely weak and _ undecided. 
‘Away! thou hast no power, and 
wouldst betray me.’ 

* Fool, fool, fool ! When I would 
make thee richest, most powerful, 
most beloved! But the wisdom 
of thy youth teaches thee such 
gifts are scarce worth winning. 
larewell, O sagest of mortals! 
Dream on until the end; toil, 
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suffer, and — prosper, if thou 
canst.’ 

The hideous mockery of the 
laugh that accompanies these words 
freezes the blood in his listener’s 
veins. He wavers, he fears, and 
the cruel eyes gazing at him seem 
to read through his very soul. 

‘What dost thou know of me? 
what canst thou do?’ he falters at 
last. ‘Show thy power, if thou 
wouldst have me believe.’ 

Again the scornful laugh, that 
wounds him like hot iron. 

‘What can I do? what do I 
know? Ah, poor child! weak little 
babe! DoTI not know that thou 
wert left—sole descendant of a 
lofty house—with scarce enough to 
feed thy miserable youth upon ? 
Left with this time-worn old house 
for thine inheritance ; forbidden to 
part with it under penalty of a dead 
father’s curse. DoI not know how 
thou hast shut thyself away from 
the pleasures and companions of 
early manhood; how thou hast 
worked, and studied, and burned 
the midnight oil, till thine eyes 
have grown dim and closed with 
weariness? Do I not know that 
a blind and foolish passion for a 
peasant-girl, with golden hair and 
hazel eyes—a girl equal to thee in 
nothing—do I not know, I say, 
that this senseless love alone could 
tear thee from thy books ; that for 
the sake of this girl thou hopest 
beyond all things for fame and for 
wealth ?” 

* Ay, thou art right,’ the youth 
answers, in awed accents. ‘Thou 
art right, mighty being! Thou 
hast painted the sad cheerless life 
from beginning to end. Thou art 
right ; I love the poor peasant-girl 
beyond all earthly things—’ 

*Canst thou guess what my 
power is, Wilhelm?’ the stranger 
interrupts him. ‘Wilt thou not trust 
me now ?” 

‘Oh, not yet, not yet!’ and the 
answer sounds like a cry ofanguish. 
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Hush, oh, hush! What fearful 
spell is this that makes the white 
lips dumb ; that makes the poet’s 
being quiver with untold pain? 
What master mind that sets the 
bright intellect at naught? What 
tyrant will that makes his own ut- 
terly weak and useless ? 

Ah, he struggles once more !— 
struggles to shake away the mist 
that, like an invisible winding-sheet, 
seems to be wound again and again 
about his heart and brain, about 
his manhood and his love. He 
struggles. Alas, poor boy ; the iron 
chains that bind thee would mock 
the strength of any earthly hand ; 
and thine has grown too helpless 
now for the smallest earthly deed! 

The voice of the tempter rises 
again, soft, subdued, and infinitely 
captivating ; and the bare student- 
room fills, as he speaks, with a rose- 
coloured vapour, that charms and 
lulls the senses like a voluptuous 
dream. 

‘Look, Wilhelm,’ the whispering 
voice is saying; ‘look how the 
world is ready to bow down at thy 
feet, to honour and to love thee, if 
thou wilt 

And lo, a rapturous sound of 
music greets his ear ; far and sub- 
dued at first, then nearer, nearer 
still; so near that he can plainly 
distinguish the words of an exqui- 
site chant—wondrous, heart-thrill- 
ing words. Hush! listen! oh, can 
it be? can it be? Yes, it is, his 
own passionate love-song; the 
burning words that he has written 
in his lonely chamber, far away— 
long ago! 

Now the singers are close to 
him ; beautiful maidens, with un- 
bound locks and _ flower - laden 
hands — ay, beautiful; and the 
chant grows fuller, more distinct, 
more sublime. Ah, madness of 
joy! intoxicating delight! His 
eyes close, and he revels for a while 
in such beatitude as mortals seldom 
know. 
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But the music has died away. 
Awake, Wilhelm ! arise! the maid- 
ens are speaking ; listen. 

‘Strangely sweet and beautiful, 
is it not, Louise? Intensely be- 
witching with its pathos and its 
love. Ah, no wonder our prin- 
cess-queen declares him to be the 
truest and the sweetest poet of our 
tongue.’ 

‘No wonder !’ another voice re- 
plies. ‘ But, dear friend, I have a 
shrewd guess that he may win ere- 
long even a prouder title.’ 

‘What meanest thou, saucy 
child ?” 

‘ Hark ; I will whisper in thine 
ear; and the two graceful heads 
bend close together. At length 
the elder maiden says aloud, 

‘ Nonsense, child ; it cannot be.’ 

‘Nonsense, then, if thou wilt, 
grave one: yet I have heard her 
praise him as she never praised 
man before. A friend of his has 
been with her, too, of late; has 


spoken of his virtues and his beauty; 
painted him in glowing colours, I 


tell thee. Methinks she must have 
seen him even, she seems so full of 
his perfections. Hast not noticed 
how she will hear naught read but 
those poems of his? Beautiful, in 
truth, but one grows tired to hear 
them so often.’ 

‘Yes, I know all this, Louise, 
but— 

‘But I tell thee she seems be- 
witched, say what thou wilt. Why, 
she would not rest till this marvel- 
lous drama was placed upon the 
stage; she dreams of it night and 
day. And now, now, are we not 
on our way to see it performed in 
presence of the whole court and her 
own gracious self?’ 

‘Well, foolish child, is it not 
right that she should recognise and 
encourage such a genius as this? 
But hush! she comes.’ 

The music is heard again, and 
other ladies approach with slow 
and courteous movements, walking 
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backward so as to face one whose 
unsurpassed loveliness would alone 
proclaim her queen of queens. Ah, 
fatal beauty! The youth looks on, 
dazzled, and loses sight of all save 
that one splendid form. 

He sees heavy masses of the 
chestnut hair our olden painters 
loved ; he sees such eyes as he has 
dreamt of—violet-blue eyes, that 
grow deep and dark with ineffable 
tenderness, or flash and sparkle as 
they reflect the ready wit, the quick 
intellect within ; he sees features of 
rarest mould, and a stately figure 
clad in golden robes and costliest 
gems ; he sees, and, bending with 
profoundest homage, dreams that 
a goddess has gone by. 

Ah, the scene changes! Rapid 
as passing fancies the palace cham- 
ber disappears, and in its place he 
sees a theatre thronged even to the 
remotest corner. - 

There is a moment’s hush, and 
then a cry of welcome—‘ Long live 
our princess-queen!’ She bends 
with royal grace, seats herself amid 
renewed acclamations, and, with a 
wave of her fair hand, signifies 
that it is time the actors should 
appear. 

Slowly the envious curtain rises, 
and at length the poet sees his own 
beautiful creation—sees it even as 
he had wished to see it: hears 
each wild note of joy, each line of 
tender pathos, even as he had 
whispered them to his own inmost 
heart; and the rapture of this 
moment seems almost too great to 
bear. 

In all that vast audience there 
is no word, no movement; in 
breathless silence they gaze on the 
pictured scene yonder, and, for a 
space, can feel and live in the 
sublime atmosphere of that beaute- 
ous spirit-land. 

Poet, thy crown is won! 

See, too, among the courtier 
throng, that one figure raised above 
all; see the tremulous lips, the 
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quick beatings of the fevered heart 
beneath the golden robe; see the 
great tears that will not be sup- 
pressed ; see how thine impassion- 
ed eloquence can move the noblest 
of earth’s creatures ! 

Spellbound, he gazes on—he, 
the magician, whose diamond wand 
has created enchantment for the 
world—he gazes, scarce believing 
such power can be his ; and scene 
after scene is gone through, and 
ever and anon a wild burst of ap- 
plause, that cannot be restrained, 
comes to him like a sweet cloud of 
incense, sweet as the breath ofmany 
flowers. 

Courage, Wilhelm! Is thy mortal 
frame too weak for such a mighty 
triumph ? Why dost thou suddenly 
clasp thine hands with a deep sob 
of pain? Why dost thou hide thine 
eyes, as if in fear of that gorgeous 
stage that gladdened them so but 
a minute before? What is it? Ah, 
look up; look, the play is almost 
ended. 


Ay, he looks ; but the joy has 
all faded from his face; quivering 
and ghastly, it has grown fixed with 


a strange chill of horror. Great 
Heavens, can it be that they see 
not as he sees, those rapt princes 
and nobles sitting so silent 
there? 

Can they not see that the stately 
tragedian, who played the heroine’s 
part until now—showing with infi- 
nite skill the deserted broken- 
hearted woman—can they not see 
that she has vanished? that in her 
place there stands a fragile girl, 
with golden hair and sadly tender 
hazel eyes? 

No; nothing has changed for 
them; silent and attentive they 
listen. But he? Ah, one great cry 
of agony escapes his burning lips. 
‘ Elsie, my darling, thou hast saved 
me! he cries in a loud ringing 
voice ; and, falling on his knees, he 
buries his head deeply in his arms, 
away from the glitter and the gold, 
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from the light and the gems, from 
the incense and the praise. 

When he looks up again no 
courtly throng remains; no spark- 
ling gems, no soft accents whisper- 
ing the poem ofhis soul. Nothing 
is there but the bare room, where 
his few precious books are gather- 
ed, where the solitary lamp flick- 
ers, and the light is growing dim. 

‘Thank God, it was onlya dream ! 
he murmurs. 

‘ No dream, blind youth?’ a harsh 
voice exclaims, and the tall stranger 
is by his side again. ‘ No dream,’ 
he repeats ; ‘only a picture of the 
reality that is to be, if thou wilt 
have it so. Fool, why didst thou 
break the spell? I would have 
shown thee more, even the glorious 
end.’ 

‘Tempt me not again. I wish 
for naught that thou hast power to 
give.’ 

‘Look round, Wilhelm. Dost 
thou wish for naught but this com- 
fortless abode — for naught but 
poverty and wretchedness — for 
naught but a lonely hopeless life ? 

The youth looks slowly about 
him, and unconsciously he shivers at 
the thought of the places he has just 
seen ablaze with luxury and wealth. 
For a moment his resolution fails ; 
but, with a strong effort, he answers 
steadily, 

‘Why should I be poor and 
hopeless and lonely? Have I not 
youth and genius and love — the 
best and tenderest of love ?” 

‘Why? Because thy youth shall 
grow helpless; because thy genius 
shall die unrecognised ; because 
thy love—ah, the precious treasure 
thou holdest so dear—shall fill thy 
heart with the bitterness of gall ; 
because thou art in my power, I 
tell thee; because thou art doomed, 
Wilhelm, and thy senseless love 1s 
doomed.’ 

‘ Ah, she said it too. Elsie, mine 
own, canst thou have truly read 
the dark and threatening future?” 
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Deep in his heart the fearful 
thought is uttered, his lips can 
frame no words. The quick mi- 
nutes speed away, but he stirs not ; 
the dark form of the tempter bends 
over him, waiting, with a strange 
expectant smile on the cruel face ; 
the feeble light flickers more and 
more, and the wild wind rushing 
round the house seems to be sing- 
ing some fierce unnatural dirge, 
but no sign oflife escapes the help- 
less victim. 

‘Thy future is in my hands, 
Wilhelm. Wilt not resign thyself 
to me?’ at length the tempter 
breathes close to his ear. ‘Shall 
I make thy life one long triumph, 
one endless sense of bliss ?’ 

The youth mutters in weak 
trembling tones, 

‘I cannot wrestle with thine un- 
holy strength; do with me what 
thou wilt, but leave me Elsie. Ah, 
promise me that I shall have Elsie.’ 

‘She shall be thine as long as 
thy fickle heart remains hers: but 
one day, Wilhelm, the vain illusion 
will vanish; one day thine own 
lips will curse the folly of this 
hour.’ 

‘ Never, oh, never !’ 

‘Hush! waste no more time in 
useless arguments; to-morrow night 
be ready. I will come.’ 

A gust of wind, so fierce that it 
uproots the tall trees without, 
sweeps through the silent night, 
the last glimmer of the fading lamp 
dies away, and, in a heavy stupor 
like unto death, Wilhelm is left 
alone once more. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE gentle Rhine flows on, all 
aglow with the bright hues of sun- 
set, and the fair face of Nature 
smiles benignly sweet, as though 
there were no aching beating 
hearts on all its wide expanse. 
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Hush, rippling waters! Oh, cease 
your merry song! Veil thy splen- 
dour for a while, O beauteous 
tinted sky! Can ye not see what 
sorrow there is here, what cruel 
pain has set its mark deep on two 
human faces ? 

‘It will be but a few days, Elsie, 
and then I shall return to thee high 
in the world’s favour and rich in 
the world’s goods.’ 

‘ Ah, Wilhelm, were it not better 
to be humble and content? No, 
my darling,’ she added quickly, 
‘that was a selfish speech; thou 
wert made to be great and wealthy 
and honoured. But if thegay scenes 
thou art about to enter should make 
thee forget the old struggling home; 
if some bright syren were to come 
and bid thee forget thy little Elsie ; 
if all remembrance of her love 
should fade from thy heart—’ 

She couldsaynomore. Longhad 
the brave little lips struggled to be 
firm, but now all the forced com- 
posure gave way, and the sad eyes, 
that could restrain their tears no 
longer, were hid upon her lover’s 
breast. 

‘Elsie, do not weep so. I can- 
not bear it, my darling.’ And with 
a thousand caresses, a thousand 
ardent vows, he tells her that she 
need have no fear, that death alone 
can end a love that will never grow 
false. She drinks in the tender 
words eagerly and greedily, drinks 
them like a long draught of health, 
and, for the time, is comforted. 

Soft and low, passionate and 
strong, fall the treasured syllables. 
Listen, balmy zephyrs, and ye too, 
love-cooing little birds; listen, that 
ye may know how passing sweet the 
poet's wooing is. 

The jealous time speeds on and 
will not wait, the envious dusk 
drops down its sombre curtain, the 
heralds of the night proclaim her 
near approach. 

‘So late, Wilhelm!’ a gentle voice 
exclaims. ‘ At what hour does thy 
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friend come ?—this friend whom, 
without knowing, I have so strange- 
ly learnt to hate.’ 

The strong arms around her 
tremble as she speaks, and a wail- 
ing moan like a sob breaks from 
her lover’s lips. He clings to the 
frail girl more passionately than 
before, but he answers not. 

‘Wilhelm, stay with me; oh, do 
not go!’ she cries, while a new and 
terrible fear floods her heart with 
exceeding bitterness. 

‘Hush!’ he says, ‘hush! I had 
no sense, no will. I was mad when 
I promised to go. But I have pro- 
mised; hush! dost not know how I 
am bound ? 

Close to her ear the fearful whis- 
per sounds, so low that she alone 
can catch it; and yet he looks 
round, white and shivering, as 
though he feared the wind of hea- 
ven would take it up, or the mur- 
muring leaves proclai.a it to man- 
kind. 

‘Wilhelm, O my beloved, what 
is it? Tell me, stay with me; oh, 
stay! Wildly she utters the dis- 
connected sentences, and then, 
gasping in her grievous pain, she 
winds her arms about his neck and 
pleads for herself and for him, now 
with a pitiful yearning, now with a 
burning flow of words that thrill 
and sound again, waking the silent 
echoes. 

He listens, and great tears fall 
from his eyes on her uplifted face. 

‘Stay, Wilhelm,’ she says ; ‘ un- 
told dangers wait thee. I can 
guess, I can feel them, though I 
know naught of the friends thou 
art going to. Let me save thee 
this time, and then, if thou wilt, 
spurn me from thy side for ever- 
more.’ 

‘Elsie, mine own, life without 
thee would be but the bitterest 
of deaths. I must go, but I will 
return to thee soon, so soon—’ 

‘Oh, do not go! What matter 
poverty and toil? Wilhelm, art 
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thou too weak to bear them a little 
longer ?” 

‘Little one, I can no longer 
choose.’ 

She does not weep or moan now, 
but it seems as ifa great pall of woe 
had fallen on her young life, shut- 
ting from it for ever all hope and 
all joy. 

The dusk is deepening into dark, 
and yet they move not, though no 
ready words will come to break the 
agony of that long silence. At 
length she lifts up her head from 
the shelter it has found, almost un- 
consciously, upon her lover’s breast, 
and, detaching from her neck a 
tiny gold cross enamelled with 
blue forget-me-nots, she bids him 
take it and wear it always. 

‘It was my mother’s,’ she mur- 
murs, and her voice has grown 
changed and lifeless like her white 
face. ‘She gave it me the day she 
died : in her family it had been a 
kind of relic. Thou knowest in 
old times my mother’s people were 
gentlefolk. She bade me wear the 
cross close to my heart, and never 
part with it unless to one whom I 
should love better than life. I 
have worn it faithfully ; it is thine 
now, Wilhelm.’ 

The sublime simplicity of such 
perfect love, the weary monotony 
of the soft voice that falls on his 
ear, moves him with a wild passion 
of pain. O God, has he no power 
left to save her from this? The 
trees and the wind and the mur- 
muring water all seem to answer 
him at once: distinct and calm the 
cruel answer comes : 

‘Too late, Wilhelm, too late ! 

He presses the little cross to his 
lips over and over again ; hiding it 
close to his heart, he whispers, 

‘I shall wear it always, darling, 
always.’ 

‘Let it never leave thee for a 
moment till thou art beside me 
again.’ 

‘Never, Elsie ; I promise.’ 
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Then he draws her yet closer in 
his embrace, and, trembling, asks, 

‘When Iam gone wilt thou pray 
for me often, Elsie ?” 

‘Do I not pray for thee night 
and morning, many, many times 
every day ?” 

The wan face of her lover bends 
down, and he repeats, 

‘Pray for me more than ever 
now, Elsie; pray with all thy heart 
and soul.’ 

‘With all my heart and soul,’ 
she echoes fervently ; and then an- 
other sound breathes through the 
night : 

‘Art thou ready, Wilhelm? I 
wait !’ 

‘I must go, Elsie,’ he cries ; and 
the blood seems to grow cold in 
his veins. ‘He waits; didst not 
hear? He waits? 

‘Who waits?—ah, thy friend! 
Go, then. But thou wilt return ; 
I know it now; return at last to 
Elsie; and thou wilt remember, 
darling? Promise thou wilt re- 
member all.’ 

‘I promise, I swear, beloved of 
my life! Butthou artill. O Elsie, 
Elsie, look at me as thou wert wont 
to do!’ 

‘Hush! Iamnotill. Say good- 
bye to me now;; it will be better.’ 

‘ But, my darling, I cannot leave 
thee so, leave thee here.’ 

‘Yes, leave me here. I want to 
stay here; dost not know how I 
love the river and the trees? They 
will speak and comfort me, and I 
will listen. Oh, they know how 
to lull and soothe ; and I need not 
answer. Hush! I could not think 
just now, thou knowest—not just 
now— 

And the pitiful eyes are lifted, 
and the sad, sad lips seek his. 

‘I have killed thee!’ he mut- 
ters. ‘O my little one, speak not 
so! 

‘Hush! she whispers again. ‘I 
love thee, Wilhelm! Dost think I 
could die while thou art away and 
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in danger? I must wait till thou 
art safe again—wait for thee. Ah, 
remember how I shall wait!’ 

‘ Come away !’ a harsh voice ex- 
claims, and some invisible power 
seems to loosen his arms and tear 
him from her side. 

‘Farewell, O my darling! he 
cries, and he is lost to sight in the 
thick twilight gloom. 

For a while she stands as he has 
left her, with clasped hands and 
straining eyes, immovable as a 
marble statue in her silent despair, 
and then she sinks slowly down, 
and hides her weary face in the 
tender green grass. 

Breathe gently over her, O 
strong waving trees! Stay for a 
space, and lull her to forgetfulness 
with the melody of thy voice, O 
quickly running river! Mother 
Nature, soothe her; she has come 
to you for help—to you who have 
seen so many generations of suffer- 
ing mankind. Ah, be tender to 
the stricken girl lying so hushed 
and still, lying within your shelter- 
ing arms—beautiful Elsie, beautiful 
child—lying so hushed and still ! 


CHAPTER IV. 

THERE is a courtly gathering 
within the palace walls. Genius, in- 
tellect, beauty, and wealth—every 
great name in literature and art, 
every great man the country can 
boast of, is there, and each one is 
paying some tribute of praise to 
the new-found star that dazzles 
them with its unknown brilliance— 
to the young writer, whom they 
have called ‘the best beloved son 
of poetry and song.’ 

See him where he stands, tall 
and beautiful, among these splendid 
surroundings. 

Hark ! he is declaiming one of 
his own poems. Critical judges 
bend their heads and say they had 
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not guessed one half of its merits 
before. 

Ah, no wonder! What eye can 
burn like his with the deep fire 
of a lofty soul? what voice can 
thrill like his with intense earnest- 
ness, waking them to glorious deeds 
of manhood and of strength, or 
charm and subdue with infinite 
softness, as it utters some tender 
word of love? 

His triumph is complete; no 
need of blazoned praise, no need 
of loud acclamations, no need even 
of that fair crown placed on his 
brow by queenly hands. 

But she has placed it there, and 
as he kneels before her he sees the 
white hands tremble. Kissing them 
reverently, he says, 

‘ My life is at your feet, O gra- 
cious queen! I owe you more 
than such a paltry offering.’ 

Bidding him rise, she thanks 
him with royal courtesy. 

Days pass away, and new hon- 
ours come to him unsought for, 
unasked ; he ranks now with the 
highest in the land, and, basking 
in the bright sunshine of a court, 
forgets that danger may lurk in 
such gilded delight. 

Sometimes the stranger who 
brought him hither comes to watch 
the progress of his pupil, and watch- 
ing seems well pleased. Sometimes, 
too, the cruel smile will lurk upon 
his lips, and then he will say, with 
a sudden gleam of hatred, 

‘The spell works! Ah, beware, 
rash youth; with all thy genius, 
beware !’ 


Day after day a lonely maiden 
comes and sits beside the mighty 
river—sits there for hours on the 
same spot where she has battled 
with a great agony only a little 
while ago, where she has fought a 
bitter fight with woe during the 
whole length of a fair summer's 
night. 

Her father has never guessed 
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why the rounded cheek grows paler 
day by day, why the bright eyes 
are often dimmed with tears; she 
tries to smile for him, for him to 
seem always the gay Elsie of old, 
and, though he fears often, he 
cannot read her sorrow. 

But the river and the trees know 
it, and they tell her of hope, and 
comfort her sometimes. Ah, little 
Elsie, have not thy feet worn the 
pathway that leads to them, as 
pilgrim feet have worn the roads to 
holy places ? 

Alone, she is there now as usual, 
waiting for a step she never hears, 
for a form that never comes. 

Ah, what was that? Be still, 
gentle heart! Art thou quite sure 
that itis he at last? Yes, it must 
be he. Tall and dark and stately 
the manly figure shows in the dis- 
tance, coming nearer, nearer. 

Alas, poor little Elsie, this man, 
who bows to thee as if thou wert a 
queen, is not thy lover! 

All the colour fades from her 
face, and she has no courage left 
to return the stranger’s greeting. 

‘I fear mine appearance is not 
welcome,’ he says ; ‘but I rejoice 
to have found you at last, O beau- 
tiful maiden ! 

And then, seeing that the look 
of fear has not left her eyes, he 
takes from its case a large locket, 
and opening it places the trinket 
in her hand. 

‘Do you know such a one as 
this ?’ he asks. 

Know him! With a wild impulse 
of joy she presses the miniature to 
her lips over and over again. 

‘He is well, then! she cries, 
‘he is happy!’ and she can say no 
more. 

‘Well, and wealthy, and famous,’ 
the stranger answers, and a great 
chill seems suddenly to fall upon 
her gladness. ‘Maiden, your lover 
sits in the first place of honour ; he 
has become the darling of a great 
court. I am his friend, and he has 
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sent me with these glad tidings of 
success ; and yet you seem not so 
well pleased as he would wish, I 
think.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I am—I am ;’ but her 
speech sounds like a question ra- 
ther than an affirmation, as she gazes 
earnestly on the presentment of 
the face she loves best in all the 
world. 

‘He bids you wear it next your 
heart, beautiful Elsie,’ her new- 
found friend is saying. ‘And look! 
he has sent you some fairer gifts 
as well.’ 

Then she sees such gems as she 
had never dreamt of before—lus- 
trous diamonds for neck and arms 
and hair, ornaments a sovereign 
might have envied. 

‘For me, these?’ she says sadly. 
‘Ah, not for me.’ 

‘Yes, for you; and who more 
worthy ofthem? He wants to see 
you decked with these precious 
stones—fit settings for your beauty.’ 

‘Ah, he has forgotten, then ;’ 
and she turns sorrowfully from the 
sparkling treasure. 

‘Forgotten what? 

‘Forgotten that in the old days, 
when he promised me such things, 
if wealth should ever be his, I told 
him that regal gems were not for 
me—that I should never wear 
them; and then, as the sun went 
down, as it is doing now, behind 
these darksome hills, he promised 
that he would place his first gift 
around my neck with his own 
hands, and that it should be made 
of the simple blue stone that looks 
like the sweet forget-me-not. Alas, 
he has forgotten !’ 

‘No, he may not have forgot- 
ten; but the women he is with 
now wear these things every day, 
and perchance he does not think 
so much of the little blue stone.’ 

‘Nor of his little Elsie either,’ 
she whispers bitterly to herself; 
and then, aloud, she asks, ‘ Are 
they very beautiful, these women?’ 
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‘Beautiful, some of them, as the 
sun when it comes forth in the 
rosy flush of morning; and one, the 
most beautiful of all, has learnt to 
love your handsome poet with a 
love almost as great as your own, 
I think. Ah, fair maid, it is dan- 
gerous to have such a lover, I tell 
you !’ 

‘But he cares not for her. 
say he cares not for her 

Imploringly she speaks to this 
man, as if her fate were in his 
hands. Forgetful of her maiden- 
hood, forgetful of the short space 
she has known him, the poor little 
heart reveals its bitterness, as 
though he were an old and valued 
friend ; and he only smiles, a light 
almost sneering smile, that makes 
her face flush and her eyes bend 
down for very shame at the thought 
of her weakness. 

‘ Ah, foolish girl, jealous woman!’ 
he says. ‘How could he so quick- 
ly forget a beauty like unto yours? 
No, he loves her not; but she is 
passing fair too, this queenly being 
who worships him. I should be- 
ware, maiden. Do not let him 
linger too long ; it is hard to resist 
the arts and flatteries and captiva- 
tions of a court. Who knows? 
even he might succumb at last.’ 

So the tempter drops poisonous 
seeds of doubt into her pure young 
heart. She listens with a new pain, 
and the shadow deepens around 
her—deepens, deepens. 

Many more words he utters, and 
yet she seems scarcely to heed 
him, until at last he asks if it would 
not comfort her to see her lover as 
he is now—see him without dis- 
turbing his pleasure, see and hear 
every deed and speech of his as it 
is acted or spoken. 

‘What! do you think I would 
become a spy? a spy on him whose 
happiness is dearer to me than 
life ?” 

The tender eyes are lifted, full 
of doubt and fear now, as she vainly 
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tries to understand the motive of 
this man, who seems to stab her 
with every sentence that falls from 
his lips. 

‘Oh, of course I would not think 
so meanly of you. But what if 
you knew some scene of triumph 
for him was at hand, would you 
not like to see him, proud and 
happy, praised and honoured, the 
hero of the hour ?’ 

‘Oh, how I should like it! how 
I should like it!’ 

‘What, then,’ the tempter conti- 
nues, ‘what if I should tell you 
that to-morrow, at this very hour, 
such a scene is to take place?” 

‘Ah, but how would you know 
it?” 

‘Am I not his friend? Did he 
not send me to you?’ 

‘Yes, yes; I had almost forgot- 
ten. Tell me more, then.’ 

‘What if you knew that to-mor- 
row-eve a sovereign lady would 
place the badge of honour about 
your lover’s neck, the golden col- 
lar of chivalry? What if you knew 
that statesmen and soldiers and 
courtiers had come to grace his 
triumph? What if you knew that 
he wished you also to be there, to 
feel with him, to rejoice with him? 
Say, would you choose to remain, 
unmoved and indifferent, far away ?” 

‘ Ah, it could not be; he would 
not wish it. How could I go? 
and the bewildered girl presses her 
temples as though she had grown 
dizzy with the thought. 

‘Yes, it can be; he does wish 
it; and you need not move from 
the spot where you stand now.’ 

Then his voice sinks to a whis- 
per, and as he speaks he shows 
her a tiny oval-shaped looking- 
glass. 

More and more bewildered, the 
little white face is growing ; more 
and more full of doubt and fear 
the tender hazel eyes. 

‘You need not take it home,’ 
he says at last; ‘leave it here at 
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the foot of this tree, no one will 
see it among the leaves and moss; 
and then to-morrow—ah, you are 
afraid! Well, you need not use 


it, remember ; only by this token 
Wilhelm will read the strength and 
the truth of your love.’ 


CHAPTER V. 


THE twilight shadows lengthen, 
approaching night rings out her 
curfews o’er the land, as, with 
trembling feet, the peasant-girl goes 
forth to meet her doom. 

Ah, weary little feet, your task 
is almost ended. See how they lag 
and stumble upon the well-known 
road. But the goal is reached at 
last, and she sinks down exhausted 
in the old familiar place—sinks 
down to quiet the wild beatings of 
her heart, to gather courage for 
the great crisis of her life. 

Hush! she kneels for wisdom 
from on high. O Heavenly Judge, 
be merciful to her ! 

Now she is calmer, braver ; she 
can rise and find the fateful bit of 
glass, and place it as she was bid- 
den against the trunk of an old oak- 
tree. But there are words to say 
—three little words. Ah, can she 
breathe them, knowing _ their 
strength and power? 

Look at her once again, as she 
stands undecided, lingering minute 
after minute, with the weight of an 
agonising doubt crushing the life 
out of her heart. See the small 
hands tightly clasped, the slender 
figure bent slightly forward, the 
panting bosom rising unevenly be- 
neath the close-fitting velvet bodice, 
and the long tresses of fair hair that 
reach almost to the end of her blue- 
cloth skirt. See, the small hood 
she wore has fallen back, revealing 
the wondrous beauty of her face. 
Look into the depths of those im- 
ploring eyes, raised to the darken- 
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ing heaven; mark the beautiful 
picture, with the gloom of many 
trees for a background. Mark it 
well, I say; never again, perchance, 
may you behold a thing of beauty 
such as this. 

At last the pale lips move; slow- 
ly the three mystic words are 
spoken; and lo, the looking-glass 
has grown so large that she can 
see within it the whole length and 
depth of a palatial suite of rooms. 
Far away, too, it all seems—far 
away in some fairer place than she 
has ever known ; and yet she feels 
that it is real, that if she made a 
few steps forward she too might 
stand upon those thick soft carpets, 
and rest her weary limbs on those 
wondrous silken chairs. 

Ah, she has not seen it all! In 
one of those rooms yonder there 
seems to be a restless animated 
crowd ; velvet robes, and feathers, 
and gems pass indistinctly in the 
distance, and suddenly there is 
silence. 

Nearer, nearer still, the scene 
grows every moment ; that distant 
room is close to her now, so close 
that she can discern the tiniest ob- 
jects within it; so close that she 
can scrutinise every jewel that adds 
its dazzling lustre to the magnifi- 
cent loveliness of the woman she 
has been taught to look upon as a 
rival. 

Ay, she is there, the princess- 
queen! and the desolate little heart, 
suffering so keenly but a few paces 
from her, can scarce marvel now 
that its humble love has been for- 
gotten. 

And yet what is it that she misses 
through it all? what makes her 
shudder as she looks, and feel that 
beneath this radiant guise there 
lurks the spirit that tempts and de- 
stroys—the spirit of evil that never 
hath known pity ? 

A few moments pass away, and 
the girl’s pale face flushes with 
mingled pride and joy and sorrow. 
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He is there, too, whom she has 
come to seek. 

Her eyes see naught now but 
that one lofty form, naught but the 
noble head which has bent down 
to hers often and often with a 
gesture of infinite love; and yet she 
knows that many others are gazing 
too, that some imposing ceremony 
is being performed. Ah, what does 
it matter? After this day perhaps 
she may never see him more— 
never more ! 

But look, Elsie, look ! ’tis all for 
him. See, he bends before the 
throne; he kneels before the woman 
whom they call queen, and she 
places about his neck a fair jewelled 
collar, and she utters some graceful 
sentence of praise. Ah, how the 
perfect lips seem to falter as they 
speak ! 

Alas, poor little Elsie! the white 
face turns away in its mute despair, 
and the white hands are stretched 
forth as if to bid the cruel scene 
begone ; but only for a little space, 
only for a few moments, and then 
she is compelled to look again. 

The courtiers have all vanished 
now, the throne-room seems far 
away, lost in a kind of haze; but 
the princess-queen is still before 
her—close, quite close—and more 
bewitchingly beautiful, perhaps, as 
she reclines thus idly on a low 
luxurious couch, than even she 
seemed before in all her regal 
splendour. 

This must be her chosen resting- 
place, this costly chamber all strewn 
with splendid trifles. But why does 
she seem dissatisfied with the glit- 
tering toy she holds ? why does she 
look at it so critically, turning it 
first one way and then another? 
and why does she look so impa- 
tiently towards the heavily-curtain- 
ed door? 

A gleam of joy comes to her 
eyes. ‘At last!’ she mutters. The 
shrouded door opens softly, and 
Wilhelm, the court poet, enters, 
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some sheets of parchment in his 
hand. 

Courage, weary watcher! Elsie, 
be brave to the last ! 

He seats himself on a low stool 
at his royal mistress’s feet, and, 
opening the parchment, asks ifit is 
her pleasure that he should begin 
at once. 

‘Not yet,’ she says; ‘not yet!’ 
And then, with playful rebuke, she 
inquires if he can never forget 
those idle pages, even for a few 
moments, even while in her pre- 
sence. 

‘Alas, I forget only too often, 
only too much,’ he mutters; and 
she answers him, with a radiant 
smile, 

‘Come and kneel at my feet, as 
you should do, sir. Come, and I 
will add something more to the 
honours of this day.’ 

‘I have received too many fa- 
vours already,’ he replies ; and, half 
bewildered, obeys the jesting com- 
mand. 

Then she takes the glittering toy 
she had been examining so long, 
and lifting the golden collar he still 
wears about his neck, fastens this 
new gift to the one he has but just 
received. Very low the royal head 
has bent, so low that it almost 
touches his own ; and the dark-blue 
eyes have grown wonderfully soft 
and deep; and the voice that is 
used to be obeyed falters now 
again, and trembles as she speaks. 

‘Wear this side, that is all spark- 
ling with gems, in memory of your 
queen,’ she says ; ‘and this other, 
that bears only the semblance of 
what she is, in memory of her wo- 
man’s heart.’ 

There is deep silence for a while, 
and then, shading his eyes from the 
spell of her beauty, 

‘Madam,’ he whispers, ‘my 
tongue can find no words to thank 
you for so precious a boon.’ 

‘Wilhelm, Wilhelm!’ she cries, 
‘do you not understand even yet ? 
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will you never understand ?’ And, 
drawing away the hands that hide 
his face from her, she holds his 
head between both her own, bring- 
ing it nearer, nearer, until her pas- 
sionate eyes can pierce the depths 
of his. 

‘Madam, this is too cruel a 
jest’ he exclaims, trying to free 
himself from her, but the white 
hands will not relax their hold. 

‘No jest,’ she answers softly. 
‘Ah, Wilhelm, mine exalted state 
has given me one sweet right at 
least—the right to tell the man I 
love how dear he is to me.’ 

A deep shade of crimson dyes 
the youth’s pale face. 

‘ Alas, it cannot be!’ he sighs; 
‘she only mocks my folly. Madam, 
madam, have mercy; let me go if 
it be not true! Oh, for pity’s sake, 
tell me !’ 

Slowly and with infinite softness 
comes the answer to his wild 
words, 

‘It is true, all true; I love you 
very dearly, Wilhelm.’ 

A cry of joy breaks from his lips, 
and his arms go out to her in rap- 
turous delight; but the quick move- 
ment has disturbed the rich court- 
dress he wears, and suddenly his 
eye catches something that makes 
the outstretched arms fall listlessly 
down again, and chases the crim- 
son glow from his face, leaving it 
white and cold as chiselled mar- 
ble. 

‘What has happened, my be- 
loved? Oh, what ails you, Wil- 
helm ?’ 

But the wooing accents fall un- 
heeded now. Wilhelm is looking 
far away, far away, as if his spirit 
had gone back to some long-for- 
gotten scene. 

Vainly she tries to understand 
this strange sudden mood ; vainly 
to discover any object that can 
have drawn him thus from her. 
Vainly, vainly ; and if she had, it 
would not have helped her much. 
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Only a little cross, enamelled with 
blue forget-me-nots. 

Impatient of waiting, she winds 
her white arms around his neck, 
and rests the passive head on her 
bosom. 

‘Are you not better now, my 
beloved ?’ she asks. 

‘Ay, better, much better now ; 
it will soon be gone, and then I 
may forget—forget it all, perhaps.’ 

Strange and dreamy his voice 
sounds now, and veiled, as if it 
came from a distance. 

‘Wilhelm, kiss me,’ she mur- 
murs, and the beautiful scarlet lips 
bend down to his. 

Then a great cry of anguish 
goes up to heaven from out the 
darksome trees. 

‘Wilhelm! O my God, help 
him! help me! and the watching 
girl falls down upon her knees. 


There comes a heavy mist before 
her eyes, and for a space she can 
see nothing more. By and bya 
figure seems to be coming towards 
her from a great way off; a figure 
with outstretched arms and totter- 
ing steps, hesitating, bewildered ; 
and at length she hears a trembling 
voice whisper her name. 

‘Elsie,’ it says, ‘speak to me 
once, just once. Was it not your 
call that reached me yonder? that 
saved me from evil? Or was it all 
adream? O my darling, help my 
bewildered brain ! 

She looks up at him, and sees a 
wan haggard face, a fearful look of 
pain in the feverish eyes. 

‘Wilhelm,’ she murmurs, ‘ you 
are safe, quite safe now, at last. 
O my beloved ? and the weary little 
frame sinks exhausted within his 
outstretched arms. 

And the night is so still and 
soft, and the shining moon makes 
the white face so wonderfully fair. 

Tenderly he bears the precious 
burden ; tenderly, with infinite love ; 
but he cannot stop the great tears 


that rain from his eyes—burning 
tears, that touch her face and wake 
her from this unconscious sleep. 

‘Do not weep, dear one,’ she 
says ; ‘oh, do not weep. Wilhelm, 
dost not know how happy we shall 
be soon—so soon ?” 

‘Alas, my gentle darling,’ he 
answers, ‘on all the wide face of 
the earth there can never more be 
happiness for me.’ 

‘Hush, hush! If so, there could 
be none for me. O Wilhelm, why 
didst thou break my dream ? it was 
so sweet, so sweet.’ 

‘What was it, love?’ he asks; 
‘perchance for thee it may come 
true e’en yet.’ 

With touching solemnity she an- 
swers, 

‘I dreamt that this life had 
passed away—softly, softly, like a 
dying strain of music—and that, 
hand-in-hand, we had entered the 
portals of another life, where no 
pang of pain could reach us, where 
all was beautiful, where absence or 
death could never grieve us more. 
It was a dream,’ she adds gently ; 
‘but beside thee, Wilhelm, even 
this earthly life may grow as 
sweet !’ 

‘Elsie! he cries wildly; ‘ah, 
dost not know that this life is no 
longer mine own? that I am a 
slave ? that in one fatal hour I was 
forced to give away mine all? Dost 
not know—’ 

‘Wilhelm, beloved, be calm! 
Dost mean, tell me—dost mean 
that it is to be always even as it 
was but a little while ago? Oh, 
no, my darling, it cannot be; 
thou’rt safe now !’ 

Alas, the bitter truth ! it is whis- 
pered at last in all its bitterness, 
and, with a shudder, she answers 
very low, 

‘I know; I have seen him too 
—once—once; but, O Wilhelm !’ 
she cries, starting from him, and 
standing erect, with terror-stricken 
eyes, ‘he is there, there, close to 
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us! Oh, dost not feel his baneful 
presence ?” 

‘Yes, I am here,’ a mocking 
voice replies. ‘I am here, to re- 
mind my youthful friend Wilhelm 
that he is not altogether his own 
master; that he gave into my 
hands the care of his earthly 
career, and that he had better rot 
presume on my generosity too far.’ 

‘Away! Leave us, tempter! 
the girl’s voice rings out; and, 
falling on her knees, she prays 
aloud; prays with all cher heart 
and soul. 

The dark figure recedes—re- 
cedes—as if compelled to do so, 
and the moonbeams falling about 
the kneeling girl seem to crown 
her with a halo of light ; but the 
cruel hissing voice comes to them 
again, clear and mocking, across 
the pure night air, 

‘She will not be thine long, Wil- 
helm ; thou shalt lose thy guardian 
angel ; and then, remember, thou’rt 
mine—as long as thou livest thou’rt 
mine !’ 

Clasped in each other’s arms, 
they listen, trembling and white, 
every sense strained to the utmost 
in their fearful suspense; but no 
other sound disturbs the deep so- 
lemn silence around. 

‘ As long as thou livest,’ he said. 
‘Wilhelm, may not iny dream come 
true ?” 

Infinitely tender the gentle whis- 
per falls, and Elsie’s eyes seek his 
—brave and unclouded now. 

‘My darling, my darling! he 
answers ; ‘I pray that years of hap- 
piness may yet be thine ! 

‘Oh, do not mock me with idle 
words, Wilhelm !—‘“ As long as 
thou livest,” he said, love. Ah, 
how could I be happy with that 
fearful threat ever ringing in my 
ears? To die with thee, to save 
thee from such a fate, were bliss 
unspeakable.’ 

‘Hush, mine own! Elsie, 
wouldst thou be temptress too? 
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‘Ay, I would tempt, but to 
save ; to save us both, Wilhelm’ 

And then she repeats again the 
fatal sentence, that may doom per- 
chance throughout the life to come 
—throughout the long days that 
will never have an end, ‘ As long as 
thou livest, Wilhelm !’ 

And the fair face rests fondly 
against his own, and the wide sad 
eyes plead, and the eloquent lips 
plead, and the love in his heart 
pleads too—pleads and pleads, 
and its strong voice will not be 
silenced now. 

Myriads of stars are shining 
brightly, as Elsie looks up at last, 
with a sweet solemn gladness on 
her face that teils ofa great victory 
achieved, of a tranquil content that 
can never more know fear. 

‘My Father in heaven will for- 
give me,’ she whispers, in her 
simple faith ; ‘and my father on 
earth would forgive me too, if he 
could read my heart. Alas, my 
kind father, farewell, farewell ! 

* Nothing can part us now, Elsie,’ 
her lover says ; and then, pointing 
to the blue skies above, he asks, 
‘Dost thou remember that other 
night, love, when the bright moon 
was hidden beneath a threatening 
cloud, and I held thee like this in 
mine arms, pale and trembling, my 
poor little darling ?” 

* Ay, I remember ; recall it not— 
not now, Wilhelm.’ 

‘Nay, I will not; only say that 
thou art happy ; say now, as thou 
didst then, “ I love thee, Wilhelm.” 
Say it now, once again ; say it for 
the last time, little one!’ 

Simply, but with a deep tender 
pathos, like the shadow of death in 
youth, she repeats, 

‘I am unutterably happy, and I 
love thee, Wilhelm.’ 

Then, hand-in-hand, they go 
forth from out the darksome trees, 
out into the moonlit path, towards 
the shining river. And the sleep- 
ing waters awake and part to give 
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them room, and the shining river 
folds them softly in its arms. 


A strident laugh, half of mockery, 
half of rage, is heard, and for one 
brief moment a dark figure is seen, 
hideous as the baffled spirit of evil ; 
but a gentler sound has fallen too, 
and the answering echo, catching 
it, repeats only, 

* Happy for evermore ! 

Every wave of the mighty river, 
every tall tree upon its banks, and 
every murmuring willow, softening 
its voice, seems to sing in unison, 

‘Happy for evermore ! 


An old man with snowy hair and 
beard kneels beside the giant 
stream, and, lifting his hands to 
heaven, whispers fervently, 

‘I know it all now, and I forgive 
thee, my darling.’ 

He had long waited for his beau- 
tiful child, and finding she came 
not, had followed her with the slow 
steps of age ; too late to save, too 
late for all but the last few words 
that told him the mystery of her 
silent love and her untimely death. 

Alas, poor father! the long hours 
of the night pass away, and yet he 
kneels, keeping his lonely vigil. 
At length he rises. 

‘She would have wished it,’ he 
says, and bends his steps at once 
towards the gloomy pile of stone 
where Wilhelm’s lonely life was 
spent. He ascends into the little 
room where the poet dreamt and 
wrote, and with sadly trembling 
hands reverently gathers every line 
of manuscript that he can find, 
every sheet of paper whereon some 
passing fancy had been hastily 
inscribed, and tying them together, 
carries the precious parcel away to 
his cottage home among the trees. 

But a little space after the dark 
old castle was struck with light- 
ning, and raging flames, that lasted 
for hours, laid it waste, leaving no 
vestige behind, not even a stone, 
to mark what it had been. 
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Elsie’s father lived on for many 
years. Often he would sit among 
the village people, and keep them 
long in silent wonder, repeating 
marvellous words that seemed to 
them like music; and then, pointing 
to the flowing Rhine, he would tell 
of Wilhelm and Elsie, of the fair 
girl who had so often greeted them 
with merry smiles, and of her poet- 
lover, whose sad life had passed 
away unheeded, almost unknown. 
And the simple folk would weep at 
the woeful tale, and the women, 
day after day, would send their 
little ones to him, that he might 
teach them too the beautiful things 
they loved so much to hear. 

And thus it is that often, through- 
out the whole length of the river, 
the stranger will hear some touch- 
ing strain of song, the words of 
which awake new fancies in his 
brain, and leave there, even when 
half forgotten, a clinging sense of 
their beauty. But should he in- 
quire, he will find the name of the 
poet is not known—only the pas- 
sionate love of his youth and its 
untimely end. The superstitious 
peasant may tell him too that even 
now the spirits of Wilhelm and 
Elsie haunt the river— beautiful 
spirits that foretell naught but good 
—and that at such times a soft 
music breathes through the air that 
makes the night more lovely. 

The cynic listening may linger 
for a while on the consecrated spot, 
and, thinking of the dreamland of 
his youth, murmur, ‘ Yet there is 
a sweetness too in such old-world 
tales as these !’ 

The peasant-child in his mother’s 
arms repeats the words she bids 
him say, and looks through the 
starry night, hoping the good spirits 
will appear ; and the rustic lover, 
sitting where Wilhelm and Elsie 
sat of yore, points to the phantom 
figures, and, pressing his betrothed 
close to his heart, tells her of this 
love that was stronger than death. 
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By HORACE LASHBROKE, 


‘Oh, blest be thine unbroken light, 
That watched me as a seraph’s eye, 
And stood between me and the night, 
For ever shining sweetly nigh !—ByYRON. 


Wuizz I sit, on this Christmas-eve, 
gazing out upon the snow-clad 
country, as the twilight steals softly 
over the wintry earth, my eyes rest 
upon the quiet little churchyard at 
the foot of the garden-wall. 

It is not often that I am absent 
from my little homestead, or that 
I fail to take my seat at the window 
asthe daylight sinks into the bosom 
of the night, and turn my eyes on 
the consecrated ground that holds 
all that was dearest to me in the 
days that are gone. Golden Hair! 
my heart’s darling! my better an- 
gel! do you from your home above, 
from the mansions of the blessed, 
look down upon me with the old 
love-light in your eyes, made purer 
still by the presence of your God, 
and bless me in your angel heart ? 

But I must not linger in this 
selfish manner; I must tell my 
story as plainly as I can. 

I was married at the age of 
eighteen. My husband was pas- 
sionately fond of field-sports, which 
naturally bring into action skilful- 
ness of hand and endurance of 
bodily exertion. He was not train- 
ed to any profession, and, having 
a comfortable income, he devoted 
himself to a country life, favour- 
able to the realisation of his tastes. 

I am the daughter of a medical 
man, and my father was the phy- 
sician and confidential friend of my 
husband’s family. We had grown 
up together from our childhood, 
and our increasing attachment had 


been regarded by our parents with 
no unfavourable vigilance. When 
he was one-and-twenty and I 
eighteen we married. It was purely 
and wholly a love match. We 
were left entirely to choose for our- 
selves. 

I can say now with all sincerity 
that I firmly believe no two beings 
ever loved each other more per- 
fectly than Phillips and I. His only 
trouble seemed to be that he could 
not, in his own idea, do sufficient 
to make me as happy as he wished 
me to be; and if I had any trouble, 
it was that I felt I could not do 
enough to return his unbounded 
love. There are few married peo- 
ple, I fear, whose only sorrows 
are derived from a similar source. 

On the first anniversary of our 
wedding-day I was blessed with a 
daughter. She was our only child. 
We christened her Emily; but at 
the expiration of three years we 
never called her by that name ; we 
called her Golden Hair. Need I 
tell you that our reason for giving 
her that pet title was the fact of her 
possessing a perfect glory of the 
brightest golden hair that ever 
decked an infant's head? 

Even now I sometimes dare to 
fancy that I am once more caress- 
ing those golden locks, while I kiss 
her upturned face. One bright 
tress, hidden away in my desk, is 
all that remains to me of my better 
angel ! 

Again I find myself running away 
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from my story, but you must for- 
give me. I think you will when 
you know all. The first ten years 
of my married life were happier 
than words can tell. Never did a 
cross word pass my husband’s lips ; 
never did he wound me with one 
cross look or angry frown. Oh, 
how much I had to be thankful 
for ! how very, very much ! 

I have seen many homes, both 
high and humble, but I cannot call 
to mind a single one in which there 
seemed to exist the same perfect 
peace and affection between man 
and wife as there existed between 
Phillips and myself. 

There are many married people 
who in the eyes ofthe world are 
deemed ‘a happy pair,’ and yet 
the blissful couple are very often 
fond of giving each other a quiet 
rub before their acquaintances. 

For instance, fond wife, in the 
presence of fend husband, address- 
ing Mr. Smith, who has been din- 
ing with them, declares, ‘ Dear 
husband peculiar with the children.’ 
Dear husband insists upon his pa- 
ternal affection, at the same time 
informing Mr. Smith (who, by the 
way, has dropped in hoping to en- 
joy a pleasant evening) that his 
dear wife expects the whole of his 
evenings at home to be devoted to 
that wonderful natural production, 
the baby. Upon this, fond wife, 
with just a tinge of sarcasm, ac- 
knowledges to the now thoroughly 
uncomfortable Mr. Smith that dear 
William does /ke the children, but 
dearly /oves his cigar. 

I do not think Phillips or I lost 
anything by respecting each other 
so tenderly and perfectly as never 
to allow even a jocular sneer to 
pass our lips towards one another. 
There were plenty of people ready 
to call us lovesick, and to twit us 
with childish sentimentality ; but, 
thank goodness, it all fell harm- 
lessly on our young hearts. I often 
thought that those who affected to 
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laugh at our devotion would have 
felt right glad to own a love equal 
to ours. But enough of this; I 
must to my story. 

It was at the commencement of 
the eleventh year of our married 
life when the first shadow of sorrow 
crossed our threshold. 

If I write bitterly of him who 
caused all our sorrow, forgive me, 
even as I trust to be forgiven for 
thinking bitterly of him now. 

It was on an afternoon in Janu- 
ary, close upon the hour of dusk, 
when Phillips unexpectedly brought 
home to dine with him an acquaint- 
ance of long standing, a Captain 
Barnett, who happened to be stay- 
ing at a friend’s house in the neigh- 
bourhood for the shooting. I was, 
as usual, sitting in the window, 
watching for my husband, when I 
saw them coming up the garden- 
walk with their guns thrown across 
their shoulders. 

Captain Barnett was a tall 
athletic man, with an extremely 
handsome cast of features. Like 
most military men, he was polished 
in manner and address. I after- 
wards learnt he had been but too 
successful in his blandishments to- 
wards the weak ones of our sex, 
and his so-called conquests had 
gained him some notoriety as to 
his unscrupulousness towards wo- 
men in general. 

Dinner being over, we three were 
comfortably seated in the drawing- 
room, Captain Barnett doing all in 
his power to make the evening a 
pleasant one. His anecdotes 
abounded in wit and interest; his 
repartee would have immortalised 
him as a dramatist of the modern 
school; his voice, pealing forth 
rich and mellow, would have ob- 
tained him high rank upon the 
lyric stage. In fact, he was a 
most accomplished and fascinating 
guest. 

Phillips was enchanted with him, 
and long before he rose to leave 
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had pressed upon him an invitation 
to stay with us for a fortnight prior 
to leaving the county. I, of course, 
added my persuasions; and, thank- 
ing us heartily, he accepted. He 
would come the following week, 
and stay with us until the close of 
the shooting season. 

He came, and the first week of 
his visit passed away happily 
enough. His gaiety never flagged, 
no matter how fatiguing the day’s 
exertions might have been. He 
was in the evening like a giant re- 
freshed. Four days prior to the 
arranged date of his departure, in 
jumping a fence he severely sprain- 
ed his ankle, and had to be driven 
home from the covers they were 
shooting. 

I found great pleasure in doing 
all in my power to allay the pain 
that he suffered. All day he used 
to recline upon the sofa, and, 
while apologising for the trouble 
he gave, profess that he could 
not bear any one but myself to at- 
tend upon him. Phillips offered to 
remain at home with him, but Cap- 
tain Barnett would not for one 
moment countenance the idea of 
his losing the concluding sport of 
the season. 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, ‘ your 
good little wife always takes the 
greatest possible care of me ; and 
in her absence Golden Hair comes 
and chats with me.’ 

Golden Hair was in the room 
when he spoke, and I noticed that 
she did not look up when he men- 
tioned her. 

‘My darling,’ I said to her that 
evening, when preparing for dinner, 
‘you do not seem to take such 
pleasure in attending to Captain 
Barnett as you generally do to our 
other visitors.’ 

She flushed up at my words and 
did not immediately answer me. At 
last she said, 

‘It’s very wrong, I know, mamma, 
but I cannot like him.’ 
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‘But why, my child ?—why? I 
persevered. 

‘I have tried, mamma dear, but 
Icannot. His eyes frighten me’ 

‘You funny child!’ I said, as we 
went down to dinner, little think- 
ing that her antipathy was the in- 
nate shrinking of innocence when 
in contact with that which was 
evil. 

Captain Barnett had been with 
us for a month when an end came 
to all my faith in him. 

Phillips was out about the 
grounds, and I was alone in the 
dining-room with Captain Barnett. 
The couch was drawn across the 
window, and my chair was placed 
at the end. I was occupying my- 
self with some needlework, but at 
the moment was attracted by see- 
ing my darling on her pony, led by 
a groom, passing through the gate 
towards the village. She had 
scarcely passed out of sight when 
Captain Barnett addressed me. 

‘What a wonderful woman you 
are!’ he began, in his usually sincere 
tone. 

‘ What a wonderful man you are 
for thinking so!’ I responded laugh- 
ingly. 

‘Not at all,’ he replied; ‘you 
are a wonder—a man’s better an- 
gel. What a heavenly benediction 
your husband received when he 
married you !’ 

His voice was full of pathos as 
he said this. 

I laughed innocently and merrily 
at this extraordinary eulogy. 

‘Ah, there it is, you see,’ he said 
disappointedly ; ‘ you are different 
from other women.’ 

He seemed so hurt at my want 
of seriousness that I thought I had 
pained him. 

‘You really cannot expect me 
to take such unmerited praise seri- 
ously,’ I remarked. ‘A little old- 
womanlike nursing cannot deserve 
such encomiums,’ 

‘ It was zof unmerited, and it was 
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serious,’ he replied earnestly. ‘ You 
are the best, the most patient wife 
God ever made. Would to Heaven 
I had such a one!’ 

I felt my bosom heave with pride 
at the man’s words. I felt the 
tears rise to my eyes with the 
thought that Phillips had told him 
how dear I was in his sight. I 
could not speak for joy. He saw 
the tears stealing through my fin- 
gers as I held them before my face. 
He saw the heaving of my glad 
bosom, and, God forgive him, he 
misinterpreted the cause of my 
emotion. 

‘ Ellen, he whispered hoarsely, 
‘I love you. Come with me away 
from this place—away from your 
neglectful husband for ever ! 

As the words passed his lips he 
leaned forward to where I was sit- 
ting. At the touch of his hand I 
rose with passion inexpressible. 

‘You villain! I uttered, with a 
struggle. ‘You false despicable 
villain! I could not go on: my 
horror of one who could thus 
treacherously endeavour to betray 
the unsuspecting friend who trusted 
him with all sincerity was greater 
than words could express. In a 
moment he recognised the error he 
had made ; in a moment he recog- 
nised the speechless indignation 
and abhorrence he had awakened 
in my breast. 

‘Forgive me, forgive me!’ he 
cried imploringly. ‘God knows I 
meant noharm. My intense love, 
hitherto subdued, overpowered all 
restraint. Forgive me, I implore 
you !’ 

At first I was immovable in my 
purpose to expose him to my hus- 
band; but when he begged and 
implored of me, with bitter tears, 
to pardon him for his ill-placed 
love, the existence of which he 
most vehemently adhered to, and 
on his promising to quit our house 
on the following day, never to re- 
turn, I agreed, led by his insinua- 
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tions of causing my dear husband 
unnecessary pain, to remain silent. 

On the following morning he 
declared himself fit to travel, as- 
suring Phillips that it was of the 
utmost importance that he should 
take his immediate departure. I 
had, to the best of my ability, en- 
deavoured to assume my usual 
bearing towards him during the few 
remaining hours of his stay. 

At last the moment of his de- 
parture arrived. I said ‘Good-bye’ 
to him as calmly as I could in my 
husband’s presence in the dining- 
room. 

Phillips was to drive him to the 
station. I shall never forget the 
sense of relief that came over me 
when I saw my husband touch the 
horse with his whip and drive Cap- 
tain Barnett away. 

I was a free woman again! I 
was no longer called upon to play 
a false part, to assume a liking 
where with all my soul I felt a 
loathing. 

Six o'clock was our dinner hour, 
and I expected Phillips back early, 
as it was only two o’clock when 
he left for the station, and the dis- 
tance thither was but five miles. 

How I longed to see him return- 
ing alone ! 

Six o’clock came, but he did not 
return. Seven, eight, nine, ten! 
At last I heard the dog-cart on the 
gravel-drive. I ran to the hall- 
door, and threw it open. I saw 
my husband coming up the steps, 
and I met him half way. 

‘Why, darling, how late you 
are ? 

He did not answer me ; he never 
opened his pale trembling lips. 
With an iron grasp he took me by 
the arm, led me into the house, 
banged the front door behind him 
fiercely, and, pushing me into the 
dining-room, thrust me at arm’s- 
length from him, fixing on me a 
cruel killing gaze. 

Breathless and bewildered I stag- 
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gered against the table, my eyes 
fixed, with what must have been a 
terrified expression, on my hus- 
band’s face. He drew a letter from 
his pocket, and took it from out 
the envelope slowly and deliber- 
ately. Then he advanced towards 
me and held the letter out to me. 

‘ What have you to say in answer 
to that?’ he asked, in a solemn 
voice. 

I took the letter from his hand. 
I tried to dash the tears away 
from my eyes, but they rose thick 
and fast, and I could not decipher 
a single line. 

‘Read, woman, read!’ he said, 
pointing to the missive that I 
held. 

Once again I struggled to read 
the words before me, but to no 
avail. 

The terrible chillness in his 
voice and manner was more than 
I could bear, and reeling back with 
a heartbroken cry I fell swooning 
at his feet. 

When my senses returned I found 
myself on a sofa, with my servant 
at my side. 

‘Where is your master? I 
asked. 

‘ He’s gone out, ma’am.’ 

* How long since ?” 

‘Three hours ago, ma’am.’ 

‘Did he leave any message ?” 

‘He left this letter, ma’am.’ 

The girl handed it to me as 
she spoke. I tore the envelope 
asunder with a hand rendered 
steady by desperation. It contained 
two notes—one in the hand of my 
husband, the other in the hand of 
Captain Barnett. 

I read Captain Barnett’s first. 

It ran thus: 


‘My dear Phil,—I could not 
have the heart to ¢e/7 you by word 
of mouth what I now write, I 
could not bear to witness your 
agony. Of course I may judge 
wrongly ; but my experience tells 
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me otherwise. All I say is, watch 
carefully over your wife's fidelity.— 
Yours ever faithfully, 

‘HENRY Barnett.’ 

I began to see through the 
mystery now. I began to see 
through the double villany of the 
man whom I had spared. I turn- 
ed to my husband’s letter, and 
read : 


‘When you receive this I shall 
have gone. When you read the en- 
closed you will know zw/y I have 
gone. Your conduct when I hand- 
ed you Captain Barnett’s letter to- 
night confirms the veracity of the 
suspicions therein conveyed. Pro- 
per provision shall be made for 
your maintenance. May God for- 
give you; Icannot. Farewell, and 
forever. PHILLIPS GOLDING.’ 


With a moan of agony I cast the 
letter from me. Gone! Gone for 
ever, with scorn and contempt, with 
loathing, for me, me his guiltless, 
his once beloved wife, raging in his 
breast! Gone without one word at 
parting, save the cruel accusation 
of a crime that never held a place 
in my innocent heart ! 

I tried to think calmly, to draw 
out in my mind some plan by which 
I might clear myself in his eyes ; 
but the endeavour was totally futile. 
In less than two hours the agony 
of my cruel positior. had brought 
on raving delirium. 

It was fully two months before I 
recovered from the fever into which 
this the most painful episode in my 
life had thrown me. During my 
illness the trustworthy housekeeper 
had taken full charge of the estab- 
lishment, and the family solicitor 
had carried out liberally my hus- 
hand’s arrangements as to my fu- 
ture income. The documents were 
handed over to me as soon as I 
was convalescent. He had left 
more than half his income at my 
disposal. In vain did I endeavour 
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to gain traces of him. All that I 
could gather was that he had gone 
abroad. 

I have tried to avoid further 
mention of the man who caused 
this cruel separation. I have tried 
to subdue all the bitter feeling that 
rises in my breast while I record 
these things: may I be able to do 
so to the end! For six months 
after my recovery I bore my burden 
as bravely as I could, Golden 
Hair soothing and encouraging me 
with her great love. In my rav- 
ings when ill she had learned the 
cause of my anguish. How fre- 
quently did her words come back 
to me, spoken that evening in my 
room !—‘ His eyes frighten me.’ 

It is no exaggeration when I 
state that my darling was in mind 
a woman at ten years ofage. She 
had ‘outlived herself by many a 
day.’ In some form or other God 
sends us succour in our hardest 
trials. —To some He sends it in the 
form of self-strength and fortitude ; 
through the help of friends; per- 
haps, though not often, through the 
aid of relatives. To me He grant- 
ed it through a little child gifted 
with reason beyond her years. 
Even through the soul of my dar- 
ling sent He His strength unto me. 

I have said that I bore my trou- 
bles for six months after my illness. 
Then, and only then, did I utterly 
break down and fail. Then seemed 
my burden too heavy to bear. 
Once let a doubt creep into the 
mind as to God’s mercy and God’s 
help ; once let that blind misgiving 
enter into the aching heart, then, 
unless we at once cast it from us 
as we would a serpent, or unless 
some more faithful soul leads us 
back to the forsaken and happy 
faith, we are irretrievably, hope- 
lessly lost. I did let that doubt 
creep into my sad heart ; I did lose 
all faith in God's help. 

I shall never forget the night 
when my faith died within me. I 
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could not sleep, I could not rest. 
I tried to pray, but I felt that all 
my prayers were wasted and in 
vain. The light of day brought 
me no relief from my agony of soul. 
This torture went on for weeks. 
In vain did my darling try to com- 
fort me. I treated her with some- 
thing approaching harshness. I 
shou!d never see my beloved hus- 
band again. I should never have 
a chance to vindicate my conduct. 
I was destined to live a lonely 
wretched life of mental torture, with 
the maddening fact ever before me 
that he would never know that I 
was innocent of wronging him even 
in thought. Oh, what a hell my 
life had become ! 

The weeks had dragged their 
weary length along, and Christmas- 
eve was close at hand. / had re- 
solved that that Christmas-eve should 
be my last. 

God forgive me for it! I must 
have been mad. 

My darling had grown pale and 
worn with anxiety. Ido not be- 
lieve she one moment felt for her- 
self on account of my coldness and 
neglect. I am convinced she 
thought only of me. 

Christmas-eve came, and I was 
as firmly resolved as ever. From 
my bedroom window I watched 
the wintry sun go down behind the 
distant hills. I watched the golden 
light that he left in his wake grow 
fainter and fainter, and then I turn- 
ed to do my work of irreparable 
evil. 

On the dressing-table stood a. 
small vial containing /audanum, A 
wine-glass stood beside it. Witha 
firm hand I removed the stopper 
from the vial; and then I poured 
into the glass sufficient of the poi- 
sonous opiate to have killed the 
strongest man living. 

For a moment I replaced the 
glass upon the dressing-table. 

‘Just one look,’ I cried, peering 
at my haggard face in the looking- 
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glass, ‘one last look at the face he 
once loved so well. Good-bye, 
Phillips, my darling, good-bye !’ 

My wicked hand is stretched out 
to raise the death-draught to my 
lips, but as it touches it an agonis- 
ing cry rings in my ears. Another 
hand, smaller and dearer than 
mine, has snatched it from my 
grasp. 

‘Mother, mother, you must not! 
Sooner me than you” 

With a wild cry I turn to behold 
my darling with the poison in her 
innocent hands. 

*‘O God, my child?’ As the 
words pass my lips, I dash the 
deadly opiate from her. 

In an instant her tiny arms are 
flung around me, her sobs convuls- 
ing her fragile frame. The sight is 
more than I can bear with calm- 
ness—the sight of my unselfish 
noble child, heartbroken with an- 
guish, teaching me my duty, saving 
me from a terrible crime ! 

She has recalled me to my rea- 
son; she has brought back to me 
my faith ; she has brought back to 
me that belief, which in forsaking 
I had lost all. 

I can bear it calmly no longer, 
but lifting her in my arms, I carry 
her locked in my repentant bosom 
to the bed, on which I cast myself 
in a flood of thankful blessed tears. 
While weeping as if my heart would 
break the door gently opens, and 
I feel some one’s arm steal round 
my neck. I start quickly, but ere 
I can look upward a voice filled 
with deep emotion falls upon my 
ear: 

‘ My wife! My darling! Can 
you forgive me? 


I look upward through my tears 
now, and behold my husband ! 


Captain Barnett had been strick- 
en with a fatal illness, and, on pro- 
curing Phillips’ address, had written 
to him, making full confession of 
his villany, and endeavouring to 
make all the reparation in his 
power. He owned that the annoy- 
ance he felt at meeting with such 
a rebuff as the one he experienced 
at my hands, when he had inwardly 
assured himself that he had suc- 
ceeded in winning a guilty affection 
from me, had prompted him to the 
cowardly revenge he had taken. 
He begged that Phillips would 
hasten to him, and in person par- 
don him ere he died. This last 
request my husband granted ; and 
Captain Barnett died with his hand 
in the forgiving grasp of the friend 
whom he had so sorely wronged. 

And so were we united once 
more—husband, wife, and daugh- 
ter! 

Soon—alas, how soon !—the time 
came when the husband and the 
daughter were taken, leaving the 
wife. 

I have told you the story of my 
darling, my Golden Hair. I have 
told you howa merciful Providence 
gave it into her faithful trust to 
save me and redeem me. I have 
told you how God made her to me 
my better angel. 

She sleeps well with my beloved 
Phillips in the littie churchyard at 
the foot of the garden-wall; and 
the time is not far distant, I believe. 
when I, who sit gazing at their 
resting-place in the soft twilight, will 
join them in their tranquil sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE BLACK INSURRECTION. 
THE crisis had come. The revolt 
of the negroes under Bogle, Mo- 
reno, and others—the revolt, of 
which none could precisely see 
the end—had taken piace! 

On the evening we left Vere 
getting his small party under arms 
in hot haste, vast armed mobs, in- 
tent on vengeance, they scarcely 
knew for what, were approaching 
Morant Bay. 

It would seem that, on a pre- 
ceding day, a negro, said to be 
from Mango Garden, was brought 
up for trial before the justices, ac- 
cused of certain crimes and mis- 
demeanours; but ere the proceed- 
ings Closed, a numerous band of 
black peasantry, from the neigh- 
bouring estates, led by Quashy, 
Mr. Bellingham’s giant negro, pre- 
ceded by a band of music, and all 
armed with bludgeons or other 
weapons, surrounded the Court- 
house, and publicly avowed their 
determination to rescue the pri- 
soner if he was convicted. 

By order of Baron Ketelhodt, an 
attempt was made to seize Quashy 
and others who were prominent ; 
but that sable personage—strong 
in the belief that, by means of an 
Obeah, he possessed some magic 
superiority, which alike protected 
him against wounds and the dan- 
ger of being taken prisoner by any 
white man—burst into the Court- 
house at the head of his wild 
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rabble, all inflamed with new rum, 
as maddening in its effect, at times, 
as the hempseed or é/ang of the 
Hindoos, and rescued the culprit. 

A solitary constable boldly of- 
fered resistance, but was appalled 
by the aspect of Quashy, now 
stripped to the waist, and wearing 
only a pair of short red and white 
striped cotton trousers, fastened 
by a belt which held a knife and 
pair of old brass-butted pistols. 
Towering above all his compeers, 
in the red glow of the setting sun 
that shone through a window of 
the hall, his herculean form had 
something, in its muscular rigidity 
and activity, of a demoniacal as- 
pect, as with one hand he tore the 
black felon out of the dock, and 
by the other stretched the luckless 
constable at his feet, accompany- 
ing each rapid act with a yell like 
the roar of a wild animal. 

To seize him by numbers wa: 
impossible then; the conviction 
that he was impervious to lead or 
steel imbued him with a mad and 
blind confidence that rendered him 
fearless; and any negro, who 
might have been disposed to law 
and order, had too wholesome a 
fear of his Obeah, his power and 
vengeance to attempt obstruction 
or remonstrance ; so Quashy bore 
off his man in triumph, accom- 
panied by Manuel Moreno, for 
whose apprehension, on other 
charges, warrants had long been 
out. 

No further riot than this rescue 
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from justice appears to have en- 
sued at that time; and, singular 
to say, the magistrates thought so 
little of the occurrence—startling 
though it was—that they took no 
immediate steps to communicate 
with the executive government. 

Shortly after warrants were issued 
for the capture of some thirty of 
those most prominent in this out- 
rage ; but the strange wild notes 
of the conch-shell were heard in 
all quarters, among the planta- 
tions, in the woods, the cane- 
brakes, and the villages ; and the 
negroes gathered in bands — in 
many instances under their long 
since and secretly chosen captains 
—of fifty, but armed now with 
pikes, cutlasses, muskets, and bayo- 
nets, and put all authority at 
defiance in and about Morant Bay. 

On receiving tidings of this re- 
volt from the custos, Baron Ketel- 
hodt, the Governor of Jamaica lost 
not a moment in getting succour 
from the general commanding at 
Kingston, and a strong detach- 
ment, to reinforce Vere and keep 
order, was instantly detailed from 
the garrison; while Kyrle Des- 
borough with all speed was sent to 
Captain de Horsey, the senior 
naval officer at Port Royal, to 
request that a man-of-war should 
take the troops without delay 
round by the Palisades and Yallas 
Bay to their destination. That 
officer lost no time in getting his 
ship ready for sea. She was the 
Wolverine, of twenty-one guns 
and 400 horse-power. In eight 
hours from the time the tidings of 
a revolt reached Kingston, the 
required troops were on their way ; 
but meanwhile affairs had come to 
a crisis at Morant Bay, and a ter- 
rible massacre of English people 
had taken place. 

On the evening in question, 
when Vere had come in such haste 
from Mango Garden, so con- 
fidently was an outbreak antici- 
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pated that every planter and white 
man had repaired to Morant Bay, 
with the best arms they could col- 
lect—swords, revolvers, and double- 
barrelled rifles; but instead of 
taking these means of defence with 
them into the Court-house—their 
general rendezvous —they foolishly 
left them at hotels or in the houses 
of friends in the town; while to 
the volunteers, who had been 
ordered out by Baron Ketelhodt, 
only ten rounds of ammunition 
per man were served out. 

The meeting to consult on the 
state of affairs took place, and then 
it was noticed by the baron and 
others that the black landed pro- 
prietor, Mr. G. W. Gordon, whose 
name became so fatally conspicu- 
ous, whose duty it was to be pre- 
sent, and who was always con- 
spicuously so, was now adsent. 

So numerous and well armed 
were the negro bands, so incessant 
were the blowing of conch-shells 
and the ready responses to them 
from all quarters, so ominous was 
the bearing and so open the threats 
of the entire coloured population, 
that Captain Hitchins, who com- 
manded the volunteers, objected 
to a man of them leaving his post 
even for a moment to procure 
refreshments ; and he barely had 
them formed upon their regular 
place of parade when a messenger 
came galloping up. 

‘They are coming—they are 
coming from the plantations every- 
where!’ cried this personage ; ‘ they 
are coming in thousands, and will 
be upon you !’ 

But ere the volunteers, after 
being joined by Vere’s little party, 
were drawn up in front of the 
Court-house, the rebels had routed 
the armed police, sacked the sta- 
tion, and appropriated every mus- 
ket and cartridge in the place. 

In front of the seat of authority 
a vast mass of maddened negroes, 
excited by rum, the hope of licence 
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of every kind, in which murder 
and robbery were but minor ele- 
ments, surged and seethed and 
yelled to and fro, their yellow eye- 
balls shining with a species of 
infernal joy, their white teeth glis- 
tening like those of sharks, their 
whole gestures and aspects—their 
very antics—savouring of some- 
thing diabolical and infinitely dan- 
gerous, as they were all well, 
though variously, armed with mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets, cutlasses, 
fish-spears, long poles with bill- 
hooks attached to them, or stones 
or bottles; and, led by a power- 
ful negro with a pistol in each 
hand, they advanced in an un- 
wieldy mob across the courtyard, 
accompanied by a truly infernal 
discordance of horns, conches, 
drums, yells, and shouts; while, 
scared and terrified, those of the 
white population whose windows 
overlooked the scene, and who 
all knew their able defenders 
were few, gazed with blanched 
faces and fearful hearts upon 
the catastrophe that rapidly en- 
sued. 

Vere looked everywhere, even 
with his field-glass, among the 
seething mass in front; but was 
unable, in the mingled light of the 
stars and torches, to discover 
either Manuel Moreno or his 
fidus Achates Quashy, and his heart 
sank within him with the very 
natural dread that they were at 
the work of outrage e/sewhere. 

Unarmed, as they nearly all 
foolishly were, by their own un- 
pardonable oversight, the white 
gentlemen rushed from within to 
man the Court-house door, while 
Baron Ketelhodt, with a loud 
voice, besought all to keep the 
peace. 

‘ By golly, we want no peace !’ 
was the united shout of all; and 
to evince this, showers of mis- 
siles were poured among the 
troops, and three volunteers—Cap- 
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tain Hitchins, Sergeant McGowan, 
and Ross, a private—fell severely 
wounded, the latter mortally, as 
an eye was scooped out of his 
head, and he died soon after. 

Waving a white handkerchief to 
show that he wanted peace, the 
baron, amid a shower of missiles 
hurled by cowardly and savage 
hands, continued to read the Riot 
Act, prior to which ceremony the 
troops could not fire; and while 
this form, of which the negroes 
were ignorant, was in process, Vere 
felt his blood at fever-heat, as 
the words of the baron were met 
by senseless shouts of derision, 
and, closing in upon the volunteers, 
the negroes, while uttering most 
diabolical threats, struck up their 
weapons and proceeded to hurl 
stones, bottles, and _brick-bats 
through the windows of the Court- 
house; so the crash of glass and 
frames mingled now with the ter- 
rible medley of sound on every 
hand. 

At last the Riot Act was read ; 
then Vere gave the order for his 
little party to wheel up en fotence 
on the flank of the volunteers, 
and thus a cross fire of fifty yards, 
without sighting the rifles, was 
poured upon the rebels, who fell 
over each other in shrieking heaps. 
But the rest, on suddenly being 
joined by 500 well-armed negroes 
from another point, undeterred by 
the deaths or wounds of their com- 
rades, made a simultaneous rush 
upon the troops, and completely 
overpowered the small body of 
volunteers (at whom their hate 
and vengeance seemed chiefly 
directed), and, separating them 
from Vere’s party, compelled them 
to retreat in one direction ; while 
he, keeping the blacks in check 
with the bayonet, fell back a little 
way, and was finally compelled, by 
the pressure of numbers, to retire 
towards the granary, as the volun- 
teers had fled into the Court- 
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house, from the shattered win- 
dows of which they fired briskly, 
while their wretched ten rounds 
per man lasted, on the wild hordes 
of infuriated rebels who surged 
around the building—infuriated all 
the more that they had drawn and 
tasted blood, and become excited 
by the genuine negro lust of car- 
nage and cruelty. 

Tired of firing back at the Court- 
house windows, even after the 
volunteers and the helpless crea- 
tures within had expended their 
ammunition, the rebels determined 
to change their tactics. A strong 
west wind was blowing from the 
hills that look down on the Morant 
river, and of this they resolved to 
avail themselves, and set fire to 
the edifice (which was constructed 
of the most inflammable material) 
on its western side. More than 
once they had failed to force a 
passage into the building, against 
the door of which they had been 
led by the unknown negro referred 
to, in rear of whom the sable 
rabble spread out fanwise, or, if 
we may be pardoned the pedantic 
simile, like the Roman triangle 
at the battle of Ecnomus or the 
double phalanx of Epaminondas, 
though the mass of its component 
parts bore personally, in attire, a 
pretty close resemblance to the 
grotesque and would-be dandy 
nigger minstrels of Whitechapel 
and Mile End, with the genuine 
plantation nigger bare to the waist 
and below the knee, but in heart 
and spirit like to incarnate demons. 

Torches were now brought in 
numbers, and in their glare the 
frightful horde of negroes could 
be distinctly seen, armed with 
muskets and bayonets, billhooks 
and pikes, all yelling, and in some 
instances pitchforks seemed to 
form devilish horns to the dark 
faces. One leader harangued 
them vehemently ; but none listen- 
ed to him, as all were intent on 
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whetting each other’s spirit of ven- 
geance by singing the famous negro 
song of Jamaica, 


‘ Massa, me no dead yet—carry um along |’ 


According to local tradition, 
about the beginning of the present 
century, the father of Mr. Belling- 
ham, when any of his slaves became 
old or useless, was in the habit of 
having them borne to a certain 
rocky hollow on his estate, and left 
there to be devoured by kites or 
wild animals, before life had depart- 
ed, to the end, it was alleged, that 
he might be saved the cost of their 
maintenance. But it chanced on 
one occasion that a poor wretch— 
the father of Quashy—who was 
being thus disposed of, had strength 
left to say, ‘Me no dead yet, massa,’ 
and implored pity. ‘Carry him 
along,’ was the stern response; so 
Quashy the elder was left in the 
hollow, stripped, to his fate, which 
he contrived to escape by crawl- 
ing out and reaching Kingston, 
where, many months after, he was 
met by his former master, who, 
though astonished, had still pre- 
sence of mind to claim the ‘dead 
alive,’ who afterwards lived to a 
great old age, under the care and 
protection of Virginia’s father, a 
planter of a very different stamp 
and character. But the episode, 
brief as it is, gives us a forcible 
idea of the slave system as it once 
existed in the Antilles; and now 
the song made upon it, chorused 
by thousands of hoarse, guttural, 
and unmusical voices, rolled out 
like thunder on the night, accom- 
panied by the twangle of banjos 
and blowing of conch-shells, while 
fire was being applied, as we have 
said, on the windward side of the 
large wooden Court-house, and 
bodies of the rebels formed a close 
cordon around it, to slaughter all 
who might attempt to escape. 

Among those within it were the 
Baron von Ketelhodt and his son, 
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many magistrates, Captain Hit- 
chins and the survivors of his 
volunteer force, with several other 
gentlemen, including the rector 
of Morant Bay and his three 
sons. 

In a few minutes the edifice was 
a mass of flame, and the molten 
lead from the roof began to run 
through certain openings upon the 
unfortunate creatures below, many 
of whom were helpless and stream- 
ing with blood from gun-shot 
wounds ; and so inflammable were 
the materials of the building, that 
it was evident the impending de- 
scent of the roof would cause the 
destruction of all. 

It was determined to make a 
rush and attempt to break through, 
though shots were now flying in all 
directions, and those who fell under 
them were fortunate in escaping a 
more terrible death. 

A few found temporary shelter 
in an adjacent edifice ; but it too 
was fired, and all were driven forth 
by the flames to a terrible fate at 
the hands of the negroes; for then 
commenced, we are told, ‘those 
fearful and bloody acts, which were 
only paralleled by the massacre at 
Cawnpore. ‘The cries for mercy, 
the savage yells of the women 
hounding on the men, as each new 
victim was discovered, and the 
heavy thuds of the cutlasses on the 
bodies of the butchered, were heard 
above the rattle of the musketry (for 
Vere’s men had opened fire again) 
and the hissing of the devouring 
flames. The Baron von Ketelhodt, 
the Rev. Mr. Hershel, and Lieu- 
tenant Hall were beaten to death 
with sticks. Captain Hitchins, 
faint with the loss of blood, owing 
to his numerous wounds, and ut- 
terly unable to resist, was slowly 
hacked to death by a negro with a 
cutlass, who sat down to his dia- 
bolical work as coolly as if he had 
been chopping wood. The Rev. 
Mr. Hershel’s tongue was cut out, 
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and the fingers of Baron Ketelhodt 
were severed from his hands.’ 

Save two, who were left for dead, 
with frightful wounds, the entire 
volunteer force perished, and with 
them nearly all the principal in- 
habitants of the district. In some 
instances the brains were scooped 
out of the heads of the victims, 
mixed with rum, and drunk amid 
shrieks and yells of savage exulta- 
tion. 

All unforeseeing such a terrible 
catastrophe as this, so perished 
these unfortunate creatures, at the 
very time when their wives and 
families were awaiting their return 
to their snug and pleasant villas 
embowered among grovesoforange, 
shaddock, and lemon trees. 

Maddened by all these awful pro- 
ceedings, and the desolation that 
seemed coming over the once flour- 
ishing town of Morant Bay, Vere 
feltinclined to rush on and seek dire 
vengeance with the bayonet ; and 
had he proposed it, every one with 
him, from Toby Finch to his drum- 
boy, would have followed him. But 
a moment’s reflection showed him 
that he, and every one there, would 
have perished amid that armed 
horde, without effecting anything ; 
for though a brave fellow, Vere was 
not rash. ‘The true hero,’ it has 
been justly said, ‘is not he who 
cannot realise death, and who 
dashes on the enemy’s guns, con- 
fident that they will not harm him ; 
but rather the man who, having 
calculated the possibilities, and 
feeling that death is most probably 
in store for him, nevertheless girds 
up his loins with the courage, not 
of unconsciousness, but of deter- 
mination, and prepares him for the 
fight.’ 

Midnight saw the horrible mas- 
sacre end, when the negroes, in- 
toxicated with rum, excitement, 
and the lust of bloodshed, hurried 
off in small parties, to attack the 
isolated plantations, and carry the 
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spirit of insurrection throughout 
the island. At this crisis it was 
deemed a special interposition of 
Providence that the Maroons, so 
formidable from their number and 
character, and whose loyalty was 
so doubtful in consequence of their 
recent rebellion, which took more 
than a year to suppress, and with 
whom it was well known the rebel 
leaders had been secretly tamper- 
ing, happily decided on casting 
their fortunes with those of the 
white people. They protected Bath, 
a town in the eastern part of the 
island, and like its English name- 
sake famous for hot springs ; they 
captured Paul Bogle, the real leader 
ofthe Morant Bay rebels, and many 
other ringleaders; and by their 
general conduct evinced the value 
of their military services, and the 
danger they would have proved as 
foemen ; for they are the ‘Children 
of the Mist’ of Jamaica romance, 
and have their haunted Nancy 
Town among the mountains, the 
mysteries of which no white man 
has ever succeeded in unravelling 
or describing. 

The hours passed slowly on, and 
Vere’s men could neither lie down 
nor relinquish their arms, as they 
knew not the moment they might 
be attacked from some quarter ; 
and ere long, over the smoking 
ruins of the Court-house, with all 
its ghastly piles of black and white 
corpses, the glorious West Indian 
dawn came in. The valleys withall 
their luxuriant groves were still 
veiled in purple shadow, while the 
peaks of the Blue Mountains seem- 
ed tipped with crimson fire, and 
the waves around the distant pro- 
montory were rolling in golden 
light, and the insects, chiefly but- 
terflies, were rising in clouds from 
therich herbageand grass, wherever 
one’s foot fell; and all Nature 
seemed jewelled and enshrined in 
glorious sunshine. But the heart of 
Vere was oppressed with the bitter- 
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est anxiety, and full ofa dread that 
he cared not to impart to Toby 
Finch, who more than once asked 
him bluntly, 

‘What the devil are we to do 
now?” 

It was a pertinent question, for 
there was no appearance of the 
Wolverine with the troops, and 
they had no one to receive imme- 
diate orders from, as all the per- 
sons in authority were lying dead 
in or around the ruins of the Court- 
house. 

During these doubts, a man of 
colour was stopped by Vere’s sen- 
tinel as he attempted to pass his 
post. 

‘I have a note for your officer,’ 
said the stranger, who seemed 
weary worn and in the highest 
excitement. 

‘A note for me?’ said Vere, who 
heard him speak ; ‘from whom ?’ 

‘The overseerat Mango Garden.’ 

Vere tore it open, and found it 
contained but two lines : 

* Help us, for God's sake. Mr. 
Bellingham has been brutally mur- 
dered, and his daughter carried off! 

This brief notice of events so 
terrible made Vere’s blood run 
cold. Virginia carried off — by 
whom? The bearer could not, or 
perhaps would not, afford him the 
least information on the subject. 

Might it not be all some dread- 
ful mistake? But that was impos- 
sible ; the note was proof of some 
dire calamity having happened, 
and its words seemed written in 
letters of fire before him. 

The non-appearance of Manuel 
Moreno, and of Quashy too, among 
the insurgents was quite accounted 
for now; and in horror Vere re- 
membered the circumstance of the 
former lurking in disguise on the 
estate, and the blasphemous vow 
he had in writing called upon 
Heaven to register. 

For a moment the soul of Vere 
died within him, and in terror for 
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Virginia his very heart seemed to 
fill with tears. Carried off, and by 
murderous hands! carried off, and 
at such a time, when her very 
race and colour marked her as a 
helpless victim! Now, how he re- 
pented all his selfish casuistry, and 
thought that all the world would 
be well lost for the love of Virginia 
Bellingham ! 

Instant action afforded him some 
relief, and with his party, all in 
light marching order, having left 
their knapsacks behind them, he 
quitted the now desolate and blood- 
stained town of Morant Bay, and, 
moving at a quick pace, struck at 
once into the well-known path that 
led to Mango Garden. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
IN THE WILD CANE-BRAKE. 


In the evening after Vere left 
her, the hours passed slowly and 
anxiously with Virginia, whom the 
protracted and unaccountable ab- 
sence of her father began to alarm; 
and seated alone, in the twilight, 
she ceased to idle over the keys of 
her piano, and listened to every 
passing sound, expectant of his 
horse’s hoofs in the avenue, .or his 
well-known step in the verandah 
without. Quashy also was absent, 
none knew where; so the wax- 
lights were brought in by anotherne- 
gro, to whose care she consigned her 
household pet—a tiny negro boy, 
whose glossy skin was of the most 
sable tint ; for frequently in the West 
Indies the mistress of an establish- 
ment, in addition to her birds or 
spaniel, pets a little black or colour- 
ed child, who ultimately grows up 
to be useless to herself or any one 
else ; but Virginia's pet, in this in- 
stance, was an orphan born on the 
plantation. 

Suddenly she heard a step in the 
verandah ; it was lighter than her 
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father’s, but she sprang forward and 
opened the jalousie, to be confront- 
ed by— Manuel Moreno! His 
cheek was flushed with a rich col- 
our, that showed distinctly under his 
clear copper-tinted skin ; and his 
dark beady eyes were sparkling with 
excitement or recent exercise, she 
knew not which. But what chiefly 
attracted the attention of Virginia 
was the circumstance that he had 
a waistbelt, in which were stuck a 
cutlass and revolver, and that he 
carried a double-barrelled gun in 
his hands. 

‘You here, Manuel—you ?’ she 
exclaimed, in dread now lest her 
father might arrive. 

‘Yes, I, cousin.’ 

* But here? she persisted. 

‘Why not?’ he asked angrily. 

‘What rashness—in my father’s 
house !’ 

‘Where should I be but in the 
house of him whose heir I hope 
one day to be?’ he asked mock- 
ingly, with a sneer of malice in his 
eyes. 

‘Manuel, why do you come 
thus, and armed too ?” 

‘ Because, my dear cousin, the 
time has come for the free men of 
Jamaica to wear and use such tools 
as these. The blacks have re- 
volted ; the whole island is up ; the 
whites are doomed, and I alone 
can protect and save you. Come 
with me instantly, ere it is too late.’ 

Virginia, naturally pale, nowgrew 
pallid, but still regarded him in- 
credulously. She was aware of the 
rumours and perils of the time, 
thus her first thought was of her 
absent father. 

‘Come with me—come ” he re- 
peated, attempting to take her 
hand; but she shrank from him, 
and placed it behind her. 

‘Is there danger abroad ?’ 

‘Danger!’ said he, laughing; 
* there is war—bloodshed and mas- 
sacre on every hand ; and erelong 
the rioters will be here.’ 
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*‘Where’s papa? I cannot go 
without papa,’ said the girl pite- 
ously and in growing terror; for 
the tone and bearing of her cousin 
carried conviction with them at 
last. 

‘Your “ papa” is safe enough by 
this time,’ replied Moreno, with a 
fierce but unfathomable smile. 
‘Come with me, I say; another 
minute and it may be too late!’ 

‘ Where ?” 

‘Anywhere; but here you can- 
not remain to fall the victim of the 
first negro who finds you. All on 
the estate are in arms, and will 
doubtless sack the house ; and you 
know what negroes are when they 
are maddened by rum and frenzy. 
Listen ; do you hear that ?” 

Manuel dashed open one of the 
jalousies, and Virginia could hear 
the sound ofa negro chorus, rising 
and falling on the soft night wind. 
Sometimes it seemed to die away, 
as if the singers had descended 
into a hollow, and then it swelled 
out loudly, as if given by hundreds 
of voices, and the chant was the 
ominous one, 


‘ Massa, me no dead yet—carry um along!’ 


Manuel knew, though she did not, 
that the singers were bearing with 
them the horribly mutilated body 
of her father, for the express pur- 
pose of terrifying her and torturing 
her mentally, before perhaps they 
destroyed her. And those people 
were wretches to whom the good 
old planter had been, during his 
long lifetime, a generous employer, 
a benefactor, and afather. Nearer 
and nearer they came, and shouts 
and howls began to mingle with 
their chant; then the glare of 
torches was seen among the trees, 
from which the parrots were scared 
in flights. 

‘ They are passing the house, I 
think,’ said the pale girl, now 
glancing imploringly at her kins- 
man, who at all times inspired her 
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with terror, even when she had pitied 
him and, unknown to her father, 
relieved his wants. 

‘ They are zof passing the house,’ 
said he, now taking in his her pas- 
sive hand. 

‘Papa not here—not here yet! 
Oh, how can I go with you, 
Manuel, and alone? Already my 
eyes are red, and my hair is all 
anyhow,’ she added, glancing at 
herself in a mirror. 

‘ Red—why are they so?’ asked 
Manuel, with a jealous gleam in 
his eyes; ‘and as for your hair, I 
don’t think it will be noticed much 
in the forest or cane-brake, where 
we shall have to hide till I can 
place you somewhere in safety—as 
my wife.’ 

Virginia did not hear the last 
word, as Manuel was busy extin- 
guishing the wax-candles; and, 
throwing over her a long dark 
poncho wrapper to conceal her 
white-muslin dress, he led her out 
of the house by a private door, of 
which he was perfectly cognisant ; 
while the rabble, who bore her un- 
fortunate father’s body in a blanket, 
debouched from the avenue before 
the principal entrance, where they 
were joined by all the black ser- 
vants of the establishment, male 
and female; and a scene of riot, 
devastation, disorder, and the wild- 
est orgies ensued ; but, being aware 
that Moreno was one of themselves, 
and regarded Mango Garden as 
his own property, they did not, as 
in so many other instances, destroy 
the house by fire. 

To do him justice, in the first 
flush of their fury he feared them 
for his beautiful cousin, and he was 
anxious to protect her for his own 
sake. He knew well that to de- 
stroy the white women and girls 
formed no part distinctly of the re- 
volters’ general plan, as they were 
to be preserved as wives for the 
victorious negroes; but Manuel 
Moreno feared justly that he might 
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have many sable rivals in the first 
fury of the outbreak he, Bogle, and 
Gordon had so successfully, as yet, 
brought about; and he was not 
without a very distinct dread, in 
particular, of Quashy, from certain 
remarks that personage, now a cap- 
tain of fifty negroes, had let fall 
with reference to his beautiful mis- 
tress; and of this brother patriot 
he resolved to rid himself by a bul- 
let on the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

While hurrying along by his side, 
and finding the shouts and general 
uproar at Mango Garden were wax- 
ing faint, as the distance increased 
between her and that place, it 
seemed to Virginia—accustomed as 
she had ever been to ease, security, 
wealth, and luxury—altogether in- 
tolerable and incredible that she, 
her father’s daughter, should be fly- 
ing like a fugitive—and a penniless 
fugitive too—from her own house 
in the night ; but she yielded to the 
energy of Moreno; and to the ter- 
ror of the time was now added a 
double dread for the safety of her 
father and that of Vere, whose very 
presence in Jamaica had come 
to pass through the anticipation 
of what had now occurred—that 
terrible revolt of the blacks; a re- 
volt all the more dreaded by the 
whites, whose minds were full of 
the great East Indian Mutiny of 
eight years before. 

With all her West Indian languor 
and softness, Virginia Bellingham 
was meant by nature to be neither 
asaint noramartyr. She had both 
mettle and capacity to face a good 
deal when thoroughly roused—the 
mettle of old Colonel Obadiah, her 
father would have said; for she 
possessed a power of will and an 
energetic activity that few would 
have expected. And it was fortu- 
nate for her that she did so, when 
flying by night, through secret 
paths, known better to Moreno 
than to herself, into the heart ofa 
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wild cane-brake, where nothing was 
heard but the buzz of insect life, 
and where the tall slendershafts that 
towered skyward, and spread out 
like a reedy sea for miles on every 
hand, shut out the red glare of the 
incendiary fires that were shooting 
up on the Blue Mountain estate, 
and other plantations, where the 
negro peasantry had risen on their 
masters, 

‘Surely we are safe now, Manuel? 
I can go no further,’ said Virginia 
faintly. 

‘Be seated then, cousin,’ said 
he, indicating the root ofa gigantic 
cane, where she threw herself 
wearily down, and covering her 
face with her hands began to moan 
and weep for her father. He was 
old, unarmed, single-handed, and 
helpless, and altogether so unlike 
Vere, who was young, strong, able, 
and surrcunded by stout and well- 
trained European comrades. She 
was completely crushed in spirit ; 
her pride of bearing was gone, 
bowed down by calamity and peril. 
But feeling that she was completely 
at his mercy, Moreno viewed her 
with a species of gloomy compla- 
cency, yet without an atom of pity 
or compunction ; though well aware 
that her father, save himself the 
only kinsman she had on earth, 
was at that moment lying dead, a 
cruelly murdered man, under the 
roof of his own hospitable dwell- 
ing, the victim of those who had 
been employed by him for years, 
and for those years had been fed 
by his bounty. 

Roused perhaps by the presence 
of the solitary pair in that wild 
cane-brake, there issued a singular 
humming noise, chirping and croak- 
ing, on the earth around and in the 
air above them, among the spread- 
ing tufts of the lofty canes; large 
beetles went banging about, mak- 
ing a sound like a humming-top ; 
bats flitted to and fro ; while fire- 
flies flashed about like red sparks ; 
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and there came at times the croak 
of the tree-toad, an inoffensive rep- 
tile, about six inches long, from a 
neighbouring pool: all of which 
would have proved a source of 
much disgust and many terrors 
to any other European girl save a 
Creole ; thus Virginia was heedless 
of them. 

Encouraged by the isolation of 
their position, and feeling the ne- 
cessity as well as the desire to say 
something to alleviate her growing 
dismay, Manuel placed his rifle 
against a cane, and kneeling by the 
side of the shrinking girl, endea- 
voured to console her; but with 
all the slimy suavity he possessed, 
in virtue of his coloured blood and 
half-Maroon father, he was not suc- 
cessful in his efforts, and only blun- 
dered and succeeded in rousing 
anger with her fear. 

‘ As your cousin, you know that 
I have a right to protect you,’ 
said he, placing a hand upon her 
shoulder; ‘and protect you I 
will from the whole world, and 
more.’ 

‘More ?” 

‘Yes—from yourself.’ 

‘ Myself ?’ 

‘Yes, dear cousin, dearest Vir- 
ginia !’ 

‘ Will you please to explain with- 
out these absurd expressions of en- 
dearment, which, if they were un- 
welcome to me when under my 
father’s roof, must prove still more 
so here in this place, and circum- 
stanced as I am now.’ 

‘I mean, then,’ said he, eyeing 
her almost malevolently and cer- 
tainly gloomily, ‘that I shall pre- 
vent you from becoming the victim 
of either black or white.’ 

‘Against the latter I need no 
protector, Manuel.’ 

‘Shall I speak more plainly ? 

‘If you please, Manuel.’ 

‘Then I shall prevent you from 
becoming the victim or the wife, 
which you will, of that buckra 
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officer who dared to take my place 
at Mango Garden.’ 

‘ Buckra again; how like a negro 
you z/7 talk, cousin !’ 

‘Sneer as you may—’ he began 
furiously. 

‘I do not sneer at you, but I 
pity you, Manuel,’ replied Virginia 
gently, and fearful of rousing him 
in such a place. 

*I do not seek your pity, Vir- 
ginia.’ 

‘What then ?” 

‘ Your love,’ said he, in a low and 
agitated voice, as he bent closely 
over her. 

‘Is this the place, I say again, 
to talk in such a strain to me? 

‘Pardon me, cousin; I know 
how weak and foolish girls can be; 
and you, Virginia—you—’ 

‘Say on; well, what of me ?’ she 
asked impatiently. 

‘You are angry with me.’ 

‘Nay, Manuel, I am not; there 
is my hand.’ 

He took its soft white fingers in 
his caressingly, and said very 
gently, 

‘I was about to say simply this : 
that overborne, carried away—how 
shall I phrase it ?—by this English- 
man Vere, you may, under the in- 
fluence of five minutes of folly and 
weakness, have said “yes” to a 
proposal involving the whole of 
your future life.’ 

‘And if I did, said the girl im- 
petuously, ‘what then ?’ 

‘The more potent reason that 
I, your cousin, Manuel Moreno, 
should save you from him and 
from yourself,’ he replied firmly, 
almost sternly. 

With her large soft eyes slightly 
dilated, Virginia looked upward at 
the speaker, and while longing for 
day—as midnight was long since 
past—she said gravely, yet gently, 

‘Let there be no more of this, 
Manuel ; it wearies, it worries, and 
pains me. I know, of course, the 
drift of it all, for we have gone 
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over the same dreary ground be- 
fore. You wish me to marry you ; 
to be your wife, Manuel.’ 

‘O Virginia 

‘Why, cousin Manuel, there is 
an expression in your face too 
often, and it is there now, that 
might, nay, would, make any wo- 
man, who was less than a devil, 
afraid to marry you.’ 

‘In-deed! said he, syllabling 
the word, and now eyeing her al- 
most savagely, as he clutched her 
delicate shoulder with his strong 
hand. 

‘Begone, Manuel Moreno!’ she 
exclaimed, now gathering courage 
and starting to her feet, with her 
dark eyes aflame, as she writhed 
herself haughtily free of his bold 
grasp. 

‘And leave you here alone— 
alone in this wild cane-brake—and 
at such a time ?” 

‘Yes; begone, I say. Papa 
must and shall take legal means to 
protect me from such intrusions 
and outrages as yours.’ 

‘Legal means ?” 

‘You understand me; yes.’ 

‘ By putting warrants in force, I 
suppose,’ said Moreno, laughing 
genuinely at the idea. 

‘ How, matters nothing to me.’ 

‘Well, your precious papa will 
cross my path in this world no 
more.’ 

At these words a deadly fear 
seized her. 

*O Manuel, what am I to in- 
fer?’ wailed the poor girl pite- 
ously. 

‘ Just what my words imply,’ 

‘ Have you—have you,’ she ask- 
ed, with a terrible effort, while lean- 
ing against a tall swaying cane, and 
pressing a hand upon her heart, 
‘have you dared to raise your hand 
against him ?” 

‘No; though little daring there 
would be about it.’ 

‘Villain, villain ! exclaimed Vir- 
ginia, as a terrible light began to 
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dawn upon her; ‘did you forget 
he was your own kinsman ?” 

‘Kinsman! he disdained to 
claim me as such. But even had I 
claimed him, that would not have 
saved him from his fate, or having 
the contents of his shattered head 
mixed with brimming bumpers of 
rum. Now, my pretty cousin, you 
know all.’ 

Virginia scarcely heard the clos- 
ing words of his detestably brutal 
speech. She reeled wildly round, 
made a clutch at some fancied sup- 
port, and fell on the ground in a 
breathless faint. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN HIDING STILL. 


As he gazed upon the helpless 
creature, now so completely in his 
power, now so utterly at his mercy, 
passion, not love—for love is ever 
pitiful—stirred to furnace heat the 
heart of Manuel Moreno. With this 
sensation were singularly mingled 
those of revenge, jealousy, and ava- 
rice—revenge on his kinsman, her 
father, who had so justly made an 
outcast of him; jealousy and hate 
of Vere ; and avarice, in the desire 
to be lord and master of his uncle’s 
estate and wealth, in right of pro- 
pinquity and blood, and, more 
than all, as the husband of his 
daughter and heiress. 

But were this lifeless-like faint 
no faint, but death, all might be 
lost! The awful brutality of his 
last speech to her, spoken in a 
gust of rage; the reference to an 
act, in cannibal savagery far out- 
heroding any outrage in the Indian 
Mutiny, now occurred to Manuel, 
and actually brought with the re. 
collection of it a temporary sense 
of humiliation and shame. How 
could he have said it to her—he a 
civilised man, albeit so wild in the 
impulsiveness of his savage nature? 
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Stooping softly over her, he 
soon assured himself that she had 
merely fainted, and would soon, he 
hoped, recover. He felt her heart 
—its pulsation was barely discer- 
nible ; he put his ear to her parted 
lips, but could discover no respira- 
tion. It would come anon, he 
thought ; and, dipping his hand- 
kerchief in a runnel that trickled 
through the waste, he bathed her 
temples tenderly in the cool water. 
And now he did what he had never 
dared do before: he clasped her 
to his breast; he caressed her 
hair, her hands, and he kissed her 
unconscious face again and again, 
till the very ardour of his endear- 
ments seemed to recall her to the 
world, and toa sense of herown dan- 
ger and her own exceeding misery. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes, 
like an awakening from a terrible 
dream to a more terrible reality, 
and while a sharp but faint cry es- 
caped her, with all the strength of 
her small hands she repulsed and 
drove him back, 

Staggering upward, she clung to 
a cane for support, and disdaining 
the assistance of his hand, warned 
him back by a repellent gesture of 
her own, and he began again to 
eye her moodily. 

That she, a highly-bred and ac- 
complished English girl, accustom- 
ed to every luxury and ease that 
wealth could give her, should be 
an outcast in that desolate cane- 
brake, face to face with, and the 
victim of, as melodramatic a ruf- 
fian as ever figured in the pages 
of Gustave Aimard, or on the 
boards of an American theatre, 
seemed an unreal and altogether 
intolerable position. 

But had not English ladies quite 
as gently nurtured, as gently bred, 
and in many instances more highly 
born, been, by hundreds, the vic- 
tims of outrage and butchery, 
during the great Indian revolt, and 
at the hands of men who in their 
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ideas of civilisation were unchanged 
as those who fought in the Patan 
wars, and under Mohammed Ghori? 

Could the gentle Gertrude Tem- 
pleton, of whose existence she knew 
nothing, and who at that precise 
time was driving home from a ball, 
after being carefully and somewhat 
ostentatiously shawled by Derinzy, 
have seen her supposed rival, the 
belle of Jamaica—yea, and of all the 
Antilles—prostrate in spirit, crushed 
with grief and horror, in that lonely 
cane-brake, and crouching under 
the dark and menacing eyes of 
Manuel Moreno, she must have 
pitied her from her soul. 

Manuel had beheld with consi- 
derable satisfaction the returned 
energy of Virginia, all supremely 
wretched though she was; for his 
first suspicion, when she fainted, 
that she was dead had filled him 
with terror ; for with all his avowed 
love, the idea of death had terri- 
fied him, and he was coward enough 
and superstitious enough to have 
fled and left her there. 

He took her right hand between 
his own; it was listless, passive, 
and wet with her tears. He dropped 
it with an air of annoyance; and, 
scraping a vesta against a cane, 
proceeded quietly and coolly to 
light a cigar. 

She now passed a hand across 
her forehead, and threw her hair 
back from her temples, as she said 
in a singularly touching voice, and 
with some bewilderment of man- 
ner, 

‘O Manuel, have pity on me; 
you are the only kinsman I have 
in the world besides my dear papa; 
assure me that this is all some 
dreadful dream. Why did you 
bring me here ?” 

‘To save you from the negroes. 
You are in no dream at all ; surely 
the canes in this wild brake, and 
the stars that shine overhead, are 
patent enough. No house is so 
safe a hiding place at present as 
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this, Virginia. But a little time, 
and we may return.’ 

‘To Mango Garden ?” 

‘Yes, my dear cousin.’ 

‘When, Manuel?” 

‘When you are sensible, and 
Mango Garden is mine.’ 

‘Yours? she exclaimed, while 
her eyes flashed. 

‘ Precisely so, cousin ; but please 
do not raise your voice so.’ 

‘Why ?’ 

‘Because others than ourselves 
may be among these canes to-night, 
or this morning rather.’ 

‘What others—fugitives ?” 

‘Or negroes in search of them,’ 

‘Vere—Vere— Herbert ! Oh, the 
horror of all this! moaned Vir- 
ginia, but luckily in a voice too 
low for the listener to hear. 

‘Iam but one man, and might 
have to oppose many, if they at- 
tempted to take you from me, Vir- 
ginia, and, with all the love I bear 
you, I might fail to—’ 

‘Love!’ she exclaimed, in a tone 
of loathing; ‘you dare to talk of 
love to me, and at such a time as 
this ?” 

‘When could there be a better?” 
he asked, almost languidly, while 
knocking the ashes from his cuba. 

‘After the awful revelation you 
made me? she murmured, in a 
voice choked with tears. 

* Revelation—I—when—what ?” 
he asked, with cool effrontery. 

‘Of my darling papa’s death.’ 

‘Surely you mistake !” 

‘Oh, no; oh, no! wailed Vir- 
ginia ; ‘in that I made no mistake.’ 

‘What did I say ?’ 

‘I can scarcely tell you the exact 
words ; but their horrible import 
brought conviction and horror to 
my very soul, Manuel !’ 

‘There has been some mistake 
—some misconception of my words,’ 
continued he plausibly, as her grief 
worried him and defeated the ob- 
ject he had in view—to bend her to 
his will, and force her, for safety 
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and protection, to accept his love. 
Thus, so far as her father was con- 
cerned, he was glad to tell her fro 
tem. any falsehood to soothe and 
quiet her; and as the drowning 
grasp at straws, so did Virginia 
cling, in her exceeding misery, to 
any hope held out to her by her 
wily cousin, and in that he was but 
too successful. 

‘Assure me of this, and I will 
bless you—even will I kiss you, 
Manuel Moreno” 

And in the outburst of her great 
gratitude, her sweet quivering lips, 
all wet with her tears, touched his 
thick black moustache for an 
instant. 

‘I wish you could assure me as 
well of something else, my sweet 
cousin.’ 

‘Of what, Manuel?’ she asked, 
eluding his arm. 

‘ That your afiair with that Eng- 
lishman Vere was only a flirtation.’ 

‘I never flirt,’ said the beauty, 
almost coyly now, in the great re- 
vulsion of her spirits. 

*O Virginia ! 

‘I am only civil to people who 
are civil to me. But what was 
that? Did you not hear something 
among the canes, Manuel ?” 

‘I heard nothing,’ said he; but 
he cocked the locks of his double- 
barrelled rifle, and peered into the 
gloom, out of which the slender 
stems towered into the starlit sky, 
with an expression of face that 
showed—if compelled to do so— 
he would let fly at any intruder 
without much compunction. 

They listened intently; in the 
vast extent of the cane-brake there 
was no sound, save the occasional 
plash when a leaf, overcharged 
with dew, let its diamond-like con- 
tents drop on the grass below ; the 
insects had ceased to hum, and the 
croak of the tree-toad had died 
away. 

A whole day of seclusion and 
partial starvation, save so far as 
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wild fruit is considered, now passed 
in that dreary place ; another night 
followed, and Manuel Moreno, 
with considerable exasperation, was 
beginning to reflect that neither in 
the matter of his love nor his mone- 
tary prospect had he bettered him- 
self by the revolt. 

‘You look weary, cousin,’ said 
Manuel, as he could see the almost 
ghastly pallor of the girl’s face in 
the first ray of dawn, now coming 
in with its tropical rapidity. 

‘ And I am weary, Manuel, nigh 
unto death, after the two nights of 
horror I have undergone; but thank 
you, dear Manuel: your assurances 
of papa’s safety have filled me with 
such joy that, with all my weari- 
ness of body and spirit, I cannot 
sleep. Yet would that I could do 
so till my darling papa comes to 
waken me !’ 

Manuel thought her sleep would 
be a long and lasting one under 
these circumstances ; but seeing 
how her head drooped he merely 
said, 

‘If you can sleep, do so, and 
restore your strength ; that poncho 
of mine is impervious even to the 
dew ; so sleep, Virginia, and I will 
watch. Sleep, dear cousin,’ he con- 
tinued, with more of real compas- 
sion and tenderness than he had 
ever shown before. And after all 
her terrible and varied tumults of 
thought, yielding to his entreaties 
and her own dire necessity, Vir- 
ginia, at the root of the same great 
cane where she had sat down 
overnight, actually dropped into 
slumber at last—a slumber born 
of toil of the mind and body, toil 
of the heart and soul—all unaware 
that she slept with her sweet face 
upon the shoulder of Manuel Mo- 
reno—her serpent cousin. 

Dark though his complexion, 
he was undoubtedly handsome in 
figure and face, but the dominant 
characteristics of his features were 
vanity, sensuality, and utter selfish- 
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ness, with much of cruelty; and 
in the furtherance of his own ends 
there was no length he was not 
perfectly capable of going. 

Meanwhile the vast morning sun 
came up in his glory from the Ca- 
ribbean Sea, and betweena deep and 
stupendous ravine—a rift cleft by 
some throe of Nature—in the Blue 
Mountains his light was poured 
like acrimson and then likea golden 
flood above the summits of the lofty 
canes, though all remained in pur- 
ple twilight below; for so thick 
was the foliage and intervening 
greenery that no ray of sunlight 
ever penetrated to where Virginia 
lay. But now the hum of busy in- 
sect life began again in the wild 
brake; the bats had vanished, but 
the brightly plumaged little paro- 
quets flitted to and fro, making the 
whole place instinct with life. 

So intently was Manuel Moreno 
watching, and with glowing ardour, 
the fair face of the sleeper, so al- 
luringly soft and innocent in the 
helpless expression of its perfect 
repose—the dark lashes, so lately 
matted with tears, closed upon the 
cheek ; the delicate eyelids that 
quivered ever and anon, as if she 
dreamt of sad things in her sleep ; 
the parted lips, to which the col- 
our was now returning again, and 
between which he could see her 
pearl-like upper teeth ;—so intent, 
we say, was the watcher on all 
this that he was quite unaware of 
a third personage being added to 
the group—a herculean and gigan- 
tic negro, of vast proportions and 
muscular development, a man of 
the most repulsive aspect, who 
came crawling along softly on his 
hands and knees, his eyeballs 
gleaming like those of a cobra, 
with a long sharp knife clenched 
in his glistening teeth, and who 
restrained his very breathing till 
his colossal hand had clutched the 
throat of Manuel with savage te- 
nacity of grasp. 
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‘Quashy! exclaimed his com- 
patriot, in a choking voice, and the 
next moment he found himself 
pinned helplessly to the earth. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A BROKEN HOME. 


WE have said that, in the horror 
of his mind and the great hurry of 
his thoughts, bodily activity and 
exertion were a species of relief to 
Herbert Vere, who, to Finch’s 
well-intentioned and genuine hopes 
that the whole thing might prove a 
hoax or mistake, had no replies to 
make, as the affairs of the past 
night had too terribly evinced the 
atrocities of which the negroes 
were capable, and the idea of Vir- 
ginia being in their power—carried 
off by them, as the fatal note had 
it—put him beside himself with 
rage and fear; and his soldiers, 
who had never before seen him 
excited, gazed at each other in 
silent speculation, as they pushed 
forward at a rapid pace, which ever 
and anon broke into a double 
march. 

Toby Finch had no stale jokes 
to repeat on the subject of Miss 
Bellingham now. He saw how tho- 
roughly Vere was roused, crushed, 
and excited; and, as an English 
gentleman, Toby shared to the 
fullest extent his comrade’s terror 
and anxiety that a lady should be 
in hands so terrible. 

They could but anticipate the 
worst that was possible ; yet their 
ideas could take no form in words ; 
and the memories of Delhi and 
Cawnpore were sadly fresh in their 
minds, 

‘Yes, yes,’ Vere muttered, as if 
assenting to some thoughts of his 
own; ‘he was right who wrote 
that “human life is a sort of target 
—misfortune is always firing at it, 
and hitting the mark.” But in few 
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human lives—even those of sol- 
diers—do misfortunes such as this 
occur.’ 

‘We may yet be in time to save 
her, Vere ; have some hope.’ 

‘I have none, Toby.’ 

* What then ?” 

‘Something better,’ said Vere, 
through his clenched teeth. 

‘ What can be better than hope ?’ 

‘In this dreadful instance, reso- 
lution and the intent to have ven- 
geance, so far as martial law will 
give itto me. These wretches are 
all at our mercy now, and not a 
man of them shall escape,’ ex- 
claimed Vere, whose excited ima- 
gination pictured Virginia Belling- 
ham in all her beauty and utter 
helplessness, the sport and victim 
of a band of yelling negroes, if she 
had not—as he too surely antici- 
pated—perished under their hands 
already. 

The morning was one of wonder- 
ful beauty even for the Antilles ; 
and mighty peaks and splintered 
cliffs of the Blue Mountains, with 
all the wealth of forest that clothed 
their sides, stood clearly up against 
the softer azure of the cloudless 
sky ; and as Vere with his party 
proceeded further inland, and thus 
attained higher ground, they could 
see the ocean in their rear spread- 
ing far away to a horizon that was 
perfectly undefined, so completely 
did sea and sky seem to blend or 
melt together into one. 

‘There is a war steamer round- 
ing the headland to the westward, 
Mr. Vere,’ said a sergeant named 
Wilton. 

‘ It is the Wolverine from Kings- 
ton,’ added Toby Finch, adjust- 
ing his binocular; ‘she is full of 
troops. Kyrle Desborough and 
the rest of our fellows, no doubt.’ 

‘On, on!’ exclaimed Vere ; ‘ we 
can neither halt nor linger now.’ 

Steaming with what breeze there 
was, the war ship formed a beauti- 
ful object as she glided on the 
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glassy sea slowly along the coast, 
while high into the soft and am- 
bient air the smoke from her fun- 
nel rose in a thin straight column, 
till it melted imperceptibly away. 

Excited fugitives, some of them 
planters, mounted and well armed, 
informed Vere that the insurrec- 
tion was spreading, and of the risk 
he ran in venturing inland with so 
small a party of troops ; but he was 
resolved to proceed, and he knew 
that his men would follow him any- 
where ; and now that their blood 
was fairly up they looked as if 
ready to face anything. 

One fugitive announced that the 
rebels were in arms on Sir William 
Fitzherbert’s estate, and had bar- 
barously destroyed his overseer ; 
that at Amity Hall, twenty miles 
from Morant Bay, Mr. Hire had 
been killed, and many other whites 
left for dead ; and all confirmed 
the murder of Mr. Bellingham. 
‘ That other persons were not sub- 
sequently killed,” says a writer on 
this revolt,‘is due, notto the mercy 
of the rebels, but to the fact that 
for the most part their intended 
victims had escaped into the woods 
or cane-fields, or out to sea in 
canoes. Let the words of the 
rebels, heard by Mr. Harrison of 
Hordley estate, the warnings given 
to Mr. Hinchelwood of the Mu- 
latto river, and many other facts 
and statements given in the corre- 
spondence published in the Blue- 
books, declare what would have 
been the fate of the white men and 
ladies and children had they been 
got hold of. ... It would be im- 
possible to convey within any rea- 
sonable limits the prompt and de- 
cisive action of Governor Eyre at 
this critical juncture. So great was 
the danger of the whole black popu- 
lation rising, if the rebels were al- 
lowed to get beyond the Blue 
Mountain range into the interior of 
the island; so dreadful were the 
accounts of apprehended outbreaks 
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in every district ; so small was the 
force of military at his disposal for 
the protection of the entire colony, 
that the only surprise is that 
throughout that terrible period he 
remained so cool and collected, 
and was enabled to act with such 
consummate judgment. One single 
false step, one moment’s hesitation, 
and Jamaica would have been taken 
from our grasp, to be reconquered 
only with a still more terrible loss 
of life, and at a price frightful to 
contemplate.’ 

Here and there, as Vere’s party 
advanced, the smoke of incendiary 
fires ascended high into the air, 
from the extensive green savannahs 
and deep shady ravines in the 
mountain sides ; but he was agree- 
ably surprised that there was no 
such appearance in the direction 
of Mango Garden, the non-de- 
struction of which was owing to 
the interest which the conspira- 
tors knew Manuel Moreno to pos- 
sess therein. 

Certain remarks that passed be- 
tween Vere and Toby Finch, and 
were overheard by the soldiers,made 
them quite au fait of the tender 
interest the former had in the lost 
lady, apart from humanity and duty, 
and thus they became as full of 
sympathy and enthusiasm in the 
task before them as if Vere’s case 
were each man’s own; and the 
soldiers saw in his face now, for 
the first time, a dark black look 
that marred the expression even of 
his handsome features, while in 
silence, and with something of that 
quiet and stern concentration of 
thought and purpose which re- 
minded Vere of the advance from 
Mungalwar on Lucknow, his little 
band went quickly on, with their 
rifles at the trail, amid a breathless 
atmosphere, between fields of coffee, 
ginger, and cotton, and groves of 
cedar and mahogany. 

Erelong the rows of cabbage- 
trees with their graceful waving 
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foliage, some more than a hundred 
feet in height, showed Vere that they 
had reached the Bellingham estate, 
and soon other familiar objects 
met his view. He passed the 
place where with Virginia he had 
found shelter under the leafy 
branches from the rain and storm, 
and where his chance introduction 
to her came about. How well he 
could recall her face, her figure, 
and all that had occurred, and the 
appearance of the old planter, her 
father, as he welcomed them at 
the door of his hospitable man- 
sion ! 

There too was the Shaddock 
Grove, which, from the similarity 
of the name, made them often re- 
call and speak laughingly of the 
Shaddock Grove of Bernardin St. 
Pierre's delightful romance, and 
that other Virginia who was so 
sweet, so gentle, and ill-fated. The 
eyes of Vere were wandering over 
ravines and clefts in the moun- 
tains, where often he had driven 
or ridden with Virginia Belling- 
ham, and where they had idled 
for hours with their reins dropped 
loosely on their horses’ necks, 
when suddenly Sergeant Wilton, 
who was a wary old soldier, ex- 
claimed, 

‘Look out, Mr. Vere; there is 
steel flashing in yonder field.’ 

‘Halt? cried Vere; ‘where, 
Wilton ? 

‘On our left, sir.’ 

The sergeant was right; for in 
the place indicated, among a late 
field of maize, Vere detected the 
glittering tips of one or two bayo- 
nets, and was certain that an am- 
bush awaited him there; so he 
threw out his little force in skir- 
mishing order on the move and 
opened a random file-fire, which 
had the effect of dislodging from 
their concealment some thirty or 
forty armed negroes, who, after 
firing a few futile shots, took to 
flight with yells of rage and terror, 
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leaving some of their number killed 
or wounded behind them. 

Oddly enough, in one or two 
instances, where the woolly heads 
suddenly sank down, bare black 
feet appeared instead, as_ the 
stricken bounded about in their 
agony and fear. Through the yel- 
low maize swept the red-coated skir- 
mishers at a rush with a cheer, and 
issued upon the lawn before the 
mansion of Mango Garden, where 
Sergeant Wilton appeared with a 
prisoner, a tall and herculean-like 
negro, whose red tongue was lolled 
out, and whose face became almost 
pea-green in his terror of his cap- 
tor’s sword-bayonet, by which he 
was pricked forward without much 
mercy till he was in front of 
Vere. 

‘ Quashy ! exclaimed the latter, 
in astonishment. 

A half-spent ball had struck the 
negro on the back of the head and 
partially stunned him ; yet he had 
the cunning to throw away his 
weapons, and, when captured, to as- 
sume an air of injured innocence, 
and to welcome Vere as ‘ Massa 
Bellingham’s friend’ very warmly, 
but with an air of bewilderment 
and consternation that sprang less 
from the perilous predicament in 
which he found himself, than from 
the startling conviction that he 
had been struck down by a bullet 
and become the white man’s pri- 
soner, and that consequently he 
had no Obeah at all. 

The Obeah man had deluded 
him, after the most solemn incan- 
tations, made by means of earth 
gathered from a grave, and broth 
made, not unlike that of Macbeth’s 
Witches, with the liver of a white 
cock, the feathers of a crow, egg- 
shells, and the teeth of a snake. 

‘Is it true that your master has 
been killed and Miss Bellingham 
carried off?” 

‘Too true, Massa Vere, too 
true. O poor Massa Bellingham ! 
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poor Massa Bellingham! He good 
massa to poor black nigger; yet 
him dear old head all smashed like 
a pumpkin. Oh, lorry gorry; oh, 
lorry gorry ! he added, affecting 
to whine and weep. Thus he suc- 
ceeded for a little time in deceiv- 
ing Vere, who knew him to have 
been one of Mr. Bellingham’s most 
trusted servants ; moreover he was 
only found near the house, and 
without arms. 

Subsequent evidence adduced 
before one of the many courts- 
martial held for the trial and ex- 
ecution of the insurgents, and 
especially at one of which Vere 
was himself president, proved that 
it was by the hand of Quashy that 
Mr. Bellingham fell, having his 
brains dashed out by a club; and 
that the vile ungrateful negro was 
full of rage and jealousy on find- 
ing that his young mistress had 
escaped, and, more than all, had 
been carried off by Manuel Mo- 
reno, whom he conceived to be 
fighting at Morant Bay. 

The apparently quiet departure 
of the cousins had been observed 
by the little boy of whom Virginia 
made a household pet, and Quashy 
had been hurrying in pursuit with 
a party at the very time the latter 
had been detected in the field of 
maize by Sergeant Wilton. 

Mechanically Vere entered the 
house to prosecute his inquiries. 
Could it be, he asked himself, that 
he was again in Mango Garden ? 
And so full had he been of exciting 
thought amid the broil of the night, 
that it was scarcely possible to re- 
alise the conviction that but yes- 
terday evening he had been there 
with Virginia, and sat with her 
hand in hand and eye bent ten- 
derly on eye. The drawing-room 
windows were open, and the warm 
morning air came through them 
laden with the delicious fragrance 
of Virginia’s roses, that grew in 
masses round the pillars of the ve- 
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randah. And where was she who 
loved so well to tend them? 

With her music strewed all about 
there stood her open piano, just as 
she had started from it when Ma- 
nuel Moreno suddenly entered. 
Would her delicate fingers ever 
touch its keys again? A sense of 
her presence, given by these inani- 
mate objects, made her undoubted 
absence more terrible; for these 
silent witnesses filled the heart of 
Vere with a grief and dismay be- 
yond the power of language. 

On every hand and in every 
room were signs of the havoc and 
devastation made by Quashy and 
his gang overnight; furniture 
smashed, mirrors and vases, statuary 
and ornaments all wantonly broken. 
Those household /ares or fenates, the 
pride of the old planter’s heart, 
the portrait of Colonel Obadiah 
Bellingham in his corslet and fall- 
ing bands, and the genealogical 
tree, in which his descendants 
figured so amply, had been all 
slashed, torn, and riddled, while he 
lay dead and mutilated on the floor 
of the room where they hung. 

Vere’s investigations were very 
brief, as the pursuit and rescue of 
Virginia, or the task of avenging 
her, required instant consideration. 

Complicity in guilt or sympathy 
with the black cause, stupidity or 
fear, rendered the dead man’s house- 
hold, especially the female portion 
thereof, unable or incapable of 
giving him either aid or informa- 
tion, as their whole minds were in- 
tent on pandering to that super- 
stition which is so rampant in the 
Antilles. 

All the mirrors and_looking- 
glasses that were left unbroken 
were covered or turned to the 
walls, lest the spirit of ‘ Massa 
Bellingham, or of Missy Virginia,’ 
if she too were dead, should be 
reflected in them ; all the water in 
the house was being carefully 
emptied, that Death might cool his 
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dart in it; and beside the dead 
planter a jar of water, with a light 
to be kept burning for nine nights, 
was placed, to enable the spirit of 
the deceased to quench his thirst 
if it returned; and many other 
mummeries imported from Africa 
by the negro slaves of old were in 
process at Mango Garden, when 
Vere, with a heavy and anxious 
heart, and with Quashy as his 
guide, turned his back upon the 
desolate dwelling, and marched 
quickly up the mountain path that 
led towards the cane-brake, as 
Quashy, from instincts of his own, 
from traces he had discovered, and 
certain information that had been 
given him, was sure that Virginia 
and her captor were in the vicinity 
of that place. 

Vere had offered him a keg of 
rum, a gold watch, anything he 
could wish for, to aid in the errand 
of mercy ; and Quashy, who had 
views of his own in the matter, 
not the least of which was to 
achieve his liberty and join the 
revolted negroes, acquiesced most 
readily ; but night had closed ere 
plans were adjusted and prepara- 
tions made. 

A bribe was offered the negro 
on one hand, with the distinct in- 
timation on the other that on the 
slightest indication of treachery or 
attempt to escape he would be 
shot down without the smallest 
mercy, and in this arrangement 
Quashy acquiesced with an inde- 
scribable grin. 

Dawn was close at hand when 
the pursuing party reached the 
cane-brake, between two moun- 
tains, the rugged cliffs of which 
were tufted with the richest foliage. 
Guided either by instinct or fore- 
knowledge—which, Vere and Finch 
never knew—the negro speedily 
selected the same narrow pathway 
which Moreno and Miss Belling- 
ham, the latter wearily and with 
fainting steps, had traversed to- 
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gether; and after daylight fairly 
broke, bursting suddenly upon the 
world in a flood of ruddy golden 
light, as it generally does in the 
tropics, the quick eyes of Quashy 
detected in several places among 
the soft pulpy leaves and bruised 
grass, in places where Vere could 
see no trace at all, the footmarks 
of two persons—marks that were 
those of a man by their weight 
and size, and others that were as 
evidently those of a woman by 
their shape and being smaller and 
lighter, and in one spot where 
some mud lay they were distinctly 
seen beyond all doubt. 

In one place the fag end of a 
cigar and a vesta match were 
found ; further on a piece of scar- 
let-silk ribbon, evidently a knot 
from the muslin dress which Vere 
remembered Virginia wore on the 
evening he last saw her. 

Some yards beyond was a frag- 
ment of the fragile dress itself, 
adhering to a species of cactus 
plant. Each of these indications 
of being on the sure trail elicited 
chuckles from Quashy, and led 
him to indulge in many strange 
negro ejaculations expressive of 
extreme satisfaction, while they 
filled the mind of Vere with 
mingled hope and dismay. 

Bad as Moreno was, and cap- 
able of any atrocity, Vere confessed 
to himself that Virginia was safer 
in his hands than in those of the 
negroes. Whether this precious 
cousin had the power of protecting 
her from his black compatriots; 
whether he feared his ability to do 
so now that the dreadful storm had 
burst, and the die of rebellion been 
cast ; or what was his precise ob- 
ject in luring Virginia from home, 
and keeping her for some thirty- 
six hours like a gipsy in that deso- 
late cane-brake, it is impossible 
now to say with certainty; but 
any way, the terrible sequel to the 
episode was close at hand. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
A FATAL RESCUE. 


THE party guided by Quashy 
had proceeded nearly to within a 
hundred yards of where we left 
Virginia’sunk in the deep slumber 
that comes of weariness of mind 
and body, while Manuel Moreno 
watched her, when the negro 
paused, and said to Vere, 

‘Massa Moreno and Missy Bel- 
lingham are in de cane-brake.’ 

‘I should hope so, after bring- 
ing us all this distance; so remem- 
ber your promised rewards, Quashy, 
rewards which I shall double.’ 

‘Speak low, Massa Vere, speak 

_low !’ said the negro huskily. 

‘ Are we so close to them?’ said 
Vere, in a whisper. 

‘I tink so, massa; but no sure 
quite,’ replied Quashy, stooping (for 
in stature he towered over Vere by 
a head), and applying his great red 
blubber-like lips closer to the ear 
of the listener than the latter 
relished. 

‘ Close up, men,’ said Vere, in a 
low voice to his soldiers, who 
silently cocked their Enfield rifles; 
‘we shall go on at a rush.’ 

*‘ No—no—no, Massa Vere” ex- 
claimed Quashy, in his low husky 
voice. 

‘Why? asked Vere impetuously. 

‘Dat spoil all; better go back 
to Mango Garden.’ 

‘How—what do you mean, 
fellow ?” 

‘Hush! You want to catch 
Massa Moreno and save Missy 
Bellingham ?’ 

‘Of course,’ replied Vere, with 
fierce impatience ; ‘ the latter at all 
hazards. So why all this twaddle ” 

‘Well, by golly lorry, you no 
like to do either by rushing on,’ 
replied Quashy, with a diabolical 
grin. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘On the first alarm he will kill 
her and himself too.’ 


‘Can you think so?’ asked Vere, 
with agitation. 

* Me sartain, massa, me sartain.’ 

‘It is his savage nature which 
speaks,’ said Finch. 

‘It is um savage knowledge of 
what Manuel Moreno can do, 
massa Officer,’ said Quashy senten- 
tiously, as he drew himself up to 
his full height, with that air of unin- 
tentional mock dignity which a ne- 
gro can so well assume, and which 
at another time would have been 
amusing, as he put his hand on his 
heart and rolled his big beady eyes 
in an alarming manner ; ‘if dis- 
covered, I tell you, Massa Vere, 
he will kill rather than yield Missy 
Bellingham to you or any man.’ 

‘Is he quite capable of that, 
Quashy ?” 

‘Cut gizzard out of um own 
father, if he wanted it.’ 

‘We must surprise him.’ 

‘ Massa Vere not able to do so.’ 

‘What then?’ asked Vere, sigh- 
ing with rage at all this most unex- 
pected parley. 

‘Allow me to follow him trail 
alone, like a snake ; you guard the 
cane-brake along all this side of 
the way, and no let Massa Moreno 
escape, while I creep in and cut 
um throat if I can.’ 

‘Your idea is not a bad one, 
Quashy,’ said Vere; and little fore- 
seeing how he was to be deluded 
by the artful savage who now ad- 
dressed him, and whom he simply 
believed to have been a faithful 
and attached servant of Mr. Bel- 
lingham, he acceded to the plan, 
and softly posted his party in ex- 
tended order, at more than the 
usual distances, as a chain of sen- 
tinels or skirmishers, with orders to 
shoot down or bayonet any man they 
found who refused to surrender, or 
seemed to be making his escape ; 
and in this fashion they remained 
among the canesand jungle, crouch- 
ing and listening intently and in 
perfect silence, while Quashy crept 
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onward alone and speedily dis- 
appeared. 

For some time all remained in- 
tensely, oppressively, and to Vere 
it seemed painfully, still; the buzz, 
the hum of insect life, amounting 
almost to a booming sound at 
times, alone was there. Theminutes 
that elapsed seemed as if hours, 
and suspicion suggested to Vere 
that Quashy might have deceived 
him, and only crept away, not to 
return, but to achieve his own 
liberty, if he had really incurred 
any penalty. 

Suddenly there rang out amid 
the stillness of that desolate place 
a horrible and despairing cry, fol- 
lowed by the shrill and prolonged 
shriek of what was evidently the 
voice of a female, making all who 
heard them start convulsively. 

‘Forward, men!’ cried Vere, 
brandishing his sword; ‘forward, 
my lads, and look well about you!’ 

Instinctively converging to the 
point whence the cries came, the 
soldiers made their way through 
the wilderness of cane and jungle, 
and among the first to reach the 
spot were Vere and Finch. 

There, on his back, lay Manuel 
Moreno dead, with the blood yet 
welling forth from two deep gashes 
in his breast, and in his grasp was 
the fragment of a muslin skirt; but 
where was the negro guide, and 
where was Virginia ? 

But a little way from where the 
dead man lay, with the insects al- 
ready battening in his oozing blood, 
the cane-brake ended abruptly at 
the verge of a precipice, whence 
could be seen on one side an exten- 
sive view of wood and savannah, 
stretching away towards the Blue 
Mountains, and, on the other, bro- 
ken cliffs and rugged ground, be- 
yond which lay an inlet of the 
sea. 

‘Silence ! listen !’ said Vere, ina 
breathless voice ; and all listened. 
But not a sound was heard save the 
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chattering of the paroquets over- 
head ; nor could a trace of Quashy 
or the girl be seen. The soldiers 
then scattered about in the brake, 
shouting singly, then by twos, 
threes, and all together, but there 
came no response ; and there was 
but one way the missing could 
have gone unseen—down the pre- 
cipice ; and that such was the fact 
some proof was afforded by the dis- 
covery, within a few yards of Mo- 
reno’s body, of the strong tendril 
of a wild vine, hanging over the 
verge, half rent and torn recently, 
and there too the turf marks of 
fresh abrasion. 

‘ By Heaven, sir, there they are, 
the nigger and the lady! cried a - 
corporal, as from the verge of the 
cliff where they stood, upon a pla- 
teau of rock, about sixty feet below, 
the sable form of Quashy, half 
naked, lithe and powerful, was seen 
with his victim—whether dead or 
alive it was impossible to say— 
flung over his shoulders like a 
scarf. 

‘ What does he mean ? what took 
the fool down there ?’ said the sol- 
diers. 

Blind desperation, revenge, and 
death, Vere thought. Quashy now 
looked back to the group of sol- 
diers gathered on the wall-like cliff 
above him, and shaking his clench- 
ed hand at them in defiance, ut- 
tered a mocking shout, and, ere a 
shot could be fired at him, plunged 
over a ridge, and with Virginia in 
his grasp disappeared. 


For accoutred soldiers, or almost 
any man who was not so desperate 
and furious as the negro Quashy, 
to descend where he had done was 
impossible; but Vere’s men, almost 
without waiting for any word of 
command, divided into two parties, 
tacitly to all appearance, and choos- 
ing two ways, went plunging down 
the face of the declivity, out of 
which the precipice abutted, and 
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in a few minutes they came rushing 
up the ridge beyond which the 
negro had vanished with his vic- 
tim. 

Until we are thoroughly roused 
we know not the wells of passion 
that may be in us. Civilisation, 
fashion, and custom keep them 
pent and in subjection; but a time 
comes when the impulses of human 
nature prove too strong for cold 
custom, colder fashion, and en- 
forced civilisation, and then the 
true devil that lurks in the human 
heart has full sway; thus, at the 
time we are now describing, Vere 
felt himself in his just fury as savage 
as the savage he was pursuing. 

Beyond the ridge was an ex- 
panse of broken ground, scattered 
canes, wild tobacco plants, water- 
courses, ravines, and dry nullahs 
intersecting a long slope that ter- 
minated in a cliff above the inlet 
of the sea referred to. 

Suddenly a shout burst from the 
soldiers, who were all hurrying 
forward in a kind of semicircle, 
but scattered far apart, as the figure 
of Quashy became visible again, 
but at a great distance, so much 
time had been lost by the déour 
made to gain the lower ground. 

The light figure of the girl he 
carried, and from whom no cry for 
aid or fear escaped, seemed but as 
that of a child in the grasp of 
Quashy ; a dark bronze-looking 
Hercules, who united the lithe ac- 
tivity of the antelope to the strength 
of a bull, as he went rushing wildly 
onward. More than once his foot 
tripped and he fell with her in his 
arms—fell heavily ; a maddening 
sight to all, but to Vere especially. 
He knew that her delicate limbs 
must by this time be a mass of 
bruises and discolorations, by the 
force and fury of the negro’s grasp, 
apart from those falls on the rug- 
ged ground. While his soldiers 
ever and anon dropped on their 
knees and took aim, yet feared to 
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fire lest they might injure the young 
lady, Vere more than once tried 
his field-glass for a moment; but 
excitement dimmed his vision, he 
saw nothing, and when he looked 
again the savage was further than 
ever ahead, and, hemmed in by the 
soldiers, was swiftly breasting his 
way uphill and towards the cliff 
that overhung the sea. 

With what object ? 

What could it be but vengeance 
now, not escape! Quashy’s object 
at first had no doubt been to 
achieve the latter, after killing Mo- 
reno and securing Virginia as his 
prey ; but his plans or hopes were 
evidently baffled now. 

‘ Your rifle, please, Sergeant Wil- 
ton!’ exclaimed Vere; ‘at all 
hazards I must try to bring the 
scoundrel down.’ 

‘You are trembling, Vere,’ said 
Toby Finch; ‘give me the rifle, and 
I will shoot.’ 

In his intentness of purpose Vere 
never heard his brother officer, but 
quickly sighting the rifle for some 
two hundred yards’ distance, he 
knelt, aimed, and fired. The ne- 
gro threw up his arms wildly for a 
moment, permitting Virgina to fall 
heavily on the ground ; then stoop- 
ing he clutched her again, and 
with a cry like the last yell of a 
dying fiend he again resumed his 
flight. 

‘Another shot — another shot, 
sir ; try again !’ cried the soldiers. 

‘Shoot, for God’s sake, Tom 
Kenny!’ said Vere to one whom 
he knew to be a crack shot. 

The soldier instantly knelt, with 
left elbow on his left knee, sitting 
well back upon his right heel, and 
his butt firmly planted against his 
right shoulder in the grasp of the 
left hand. He took aim, but 
paused, saying, 

‘I cannot fire, sir.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘ For fear of hitting the lady.’ 

‘ At this distance? Aim low.’ 
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‘ There is a draw on my trigger, 

sir.’ 
‘Give me the rifle !' cried Vere 
impetuously. He then threw him- 
self flat on the earth, in the Wim- 
bledon fashion, at full length, with 
the weapon resting firmly on the 
turf, and he aimed at Quashy’s 
legs, as he would have done at the 
running deer ahead of the object— 
fired, and Quashy reeled. 

‘Hit again, hit again ; hurrah ! 
cried the soldiers. ‘Here is an- 
other cartridge, Mr. Vere; have 
another shy, sir.’ 

Shot after shot were sent after 
Quashy, so the spell that withheld 
the hands of the men seemed bro- 
ken; but while still staggering on- 
ward, with blood streaming from his 
limbs—blood that dyed with crim- 
son the rent and tattered muslin 
dress of Virginia—he placed her 
between him and the line of fire, 
as a species of buckler, and mena- 
cingly brandished his knife above 
her head, as much as to say that 
he would use it without mercy if 
fired upon again ; and, while the 
soldiers paused in irresolution, he 
vanished into another ravine ; and 
again they went plunging on in 
fierce pursuit, animating each other 
by shouts and cries. 

Side by side in the hunting- 
field, neck and neck at a hurdle- 
race, shoulder to shoulder in the 
charge on more than one Indian 
battle-field, had Vere and Finch 
been together, but never had they 
felt the fierce and high excitement 
of the present chase for life and 
death. 

Was Virginia dead, or in a help- 
less swoon? It was impossible to 
say. Thrice when the savage had 
fallen with her, or permitted her to 
fall on the turf or rocks, she was 
seen to lie still and motionless, 
till he picked her up and swayed 
her over his left shoulder, with 
her head and long dark dishevelled 
hair drooping downward, as he 
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ran on and on in his terrible 
race. 

Now, as they came scrambling 
out of the last hollow, a terrible 
tableau met the eyes of Vere, 
Finch, and Sergeant Wilton, who 
had distanced all their comrades. 

Clearly defined against the blue 
sky, on the very verge of a beetling 
cliff that overhung the sea, white, 
boiling, and foaming three hundred 
feet and more below, were the 
figures of the negro and his victim, 
who had evidently recovered her 
senses ; revived perhaps by the 
pleasant breeze that came from 
the open sea. She was on her 
knees, with her back to Quashy, 
with her hands crossed upon her 
bosom. 

The left hand of the giant negro 
was wreathed amid the masses of 
her beautiful hair; his right held 
aloft the knife, which he again 
brandished menacingly towards his 
pursuers, who could hear his savage 
laugh, though too far off to see his 
ghastly smile—ghastly indeed, for 
he had lost much blood from his 
wounds. 

Neither could they see the saint- 
like expression of resignation in 
the wan and woful face of the poor 
girl, who felt that her last hour— 
nay, her last moment—had come, 
and that she was to perish terribly 
and cruelly, under the very eyes of 
the man she loved, and who, she 
knew, loved her well. But there 
was little time given for thought, 
for prayer, or for reflection now. 

‘ He is just a hundred yards off,’ 
said Tom Kenny; ‘I can safely 
put a bullet into him now; no fear 
of hitting the pigeon and missing 
the crow,’ he added, almost with a 
smile; and, taking a brief aim at 
the broad bare breast of Quashy, 
fired. 

Again the latter threw up his 
arms wildly as his blood spurted, 
for the ball must have pierced 
him through and through. He 
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reeled as if about to fall. For a 
moment Virginia was free, and 
was in the act of rushing towards 
Vere, when Quashy, exerting the 
last efforts of death, despair, and 
savage vengeance, clutched her in 
his arms, and sprang with her over 
the cliff, whence they fell whizzing 
through the air, to vanish among 
the surf that seethed three hundred 
feet below ! 

A shout of sorrow and rage— 
rage that so many armed men— 
all trained soldiers—should be 
baffled thus by one—escaped the 
soldiers, and then they surveyed 
each other in silence. 


To Vere’s natural sorrow and 
horror were added the most ter- 
rible contrition for the manner in 
which he had permitted himself to 
be deluded by Quashy. With all 
his past Indian experiences, the 
simple and confiding English offi- 
cer knew not the depth of treachery 
and bloodshed of which the negro 
was capable. 

To Quashy and his compatriots 
it signified nothing that Mr. Bel- 
lingham and other planters had 
always treated them since the 
emancipation like Christians, when 
most of them were mere savages, 
believing in Obeah men and wor- 
shipping fetishes; had paid them 
fair and liberal wages, helped them 
in sickness, and befriended them 
in health. They hated their mas- 
ters as white men, collectively 
rather than individually, and, per- 
haps more than all, traditionally, 
on the score that all masters were 
buckra tyrants, and all black men 
were slaves. 

Vere’s heart was more crushed 
and stricken than it had ever been 
after a sanguinary battle; for in 
no battle had he ever lost more 
than a dear comrade or so; but 
now his blood seemed to freeze. 
He covered his eyes with his 
hands to shut out the glare of 
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the tropical sun, and turned away 
from the cliff, lest the sight and 
sound of the sea below might drive 
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‘ The curse of Heaven be on the 
blazing nigger! and, oh, but he was 
hard to kill! said Tom Kenny, 
surveying the gouts of blood that 
covered all the place, while me- 
chanically putting another cartridge 
into his rifle. 

But for the presence of Toby 
Finch, the. sergeant, and the sol- 
diers, as breathless and blown they 
all came scrambling up in quick 
succession with their rifles, the 
unfortunate Vere could scarcely 
have believed that the whole epi- 
sode was aught else than a dread- 
ful dream, from which he would 
waken to find Virginia, with her 
music, flowers, or birds, as usual in 
the shaded drawing-room at Mango 
Garden ! 

The perfume of the flowers about 
that horrible cliff affected him as 
musk does some delicate persons. 
He grew giddy, and would have 
reeled towards its verge but for the 
strong hand of Sergeant Wilton, 
who grasped his waistbelt and 
dragged him back. 

Virginia, with all her loveliness 
and wondrous attractions, was 
gone—gone, at peace and at rest, 
as completely as if she had never 
existed, and no hand, save that 
which raised Lazarus from the 
dead and restored the widow’s son, 
could bring her back. All was 
over now; but it was an awful 
ending and an awful grave! 

From the day he first met her, 
and after which their intimacy so 
speedily ripened into friendship, 
and from friendship warmed to 
love, he seemed to re-read their 
past as if it were all condensed 
into one brief sentence ; and he 
reproached himself with not having, 
he feared, appreciated Virginia 
enough. 

But his sorrow as yet was not a 
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passionate one. The catastrophe 
was so sudden, so deadening, by a 
strange sense of its unreality, of 
its being impossible, that he felt 
and seemed stunned and stupefied ; 
and, like a man in a dream, me- 
chanically took the proffered arm 
of Toby Finch, and set out with 
his party on the return to Morant 
Bay. 

When full reflection came he 
longed intensely to turn his back 
for ever on the Antilles ; but there 
was no time accorded him for 
mooning by the sea or searching 
by its rocky shore ; for there were 
other homes in Jamaica then as 
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desolate as that at Mango Garden 
—homes where women’s hearts 
were breaking, and their tears flow- 
ing over the fallen, the murdered, 
and the lost. So much work was 
yet to be done—savage and dis- 
astrous, though justly retributive, 
work—ere he was to see the Blue 
Mountains melting into the sea; 
and the fate of her he had lost 
steeled the heart of Vere—all kind, 
gentle, and generous though he 
was—and he betook him to the 
task of punishment, for a time, 
with a severity of which he could 
not have believed himself capable. 


[To be continued. ] 
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In the fresh dewy pastures of many-bloomed May 
I discovered a flower by its fragrance one day ; 
For the sweet precious scent of those chalices fair 
Was the rarest, the purest, most exquisite there. 


’Twas the lily! The chime of her tiny white bells 
Rings a musical cadence enchanting, which tells 
Of the delicate blossom of youth, withered now, 
When, alas, the cold winter of age pales the brow! 


’Twas the lily ! Though Nature in mountain or plain 
A more charmingly beautiful form may attain, 

Yet the soul in the lily, her loveliness sweet, 

Makes our vision of spiritual beauty complete. 


’Twas the Lily! whose perfume delicious recalls 

All the past to our memories, whatever befalls, 

And the touch of whose kiss when in sorrow or pain 
Makes us dream of our childhood and heaven again. 


FRANCIS H., HEMERY. 





MRS. FITZGERALD. 


By FRANK BARRETT. 
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A REFLECTIVE old gentleman does 
not want to read novels in the 
summer-time, especially before din- 
ner. If his eyes be open he must 
see romance wherever their glance 
falls. There are farce and tragedy 
for him in the crowded streets ifhe 
choose to go there ; but when the 
days are hot and the air dust-laden 
he prefers the entertainment to be 
found under the shade of the trees 
in the Park. There he may select 
subjects for an idyl in harmony 
with the season and the repose of 
the place, and the mood of one 
who has played out his own ro- 
mance and is content to take his 
place amongst the audience—a 
calm, eventless, happy song of life, 
drowsy, as if sung to the humming 
of bees when the still air is heavy 
with the perfume of clover. 

Such an idyl was furnished by 
the two young people who traversed 
the Park from the Marble Arch to 
Storey’s Gate day after day from 
spring-time until autumn. She was 
young, very pretty, and not a day 
older than seventeen ; he was ten 
years older, and plain enough to 
be good, and good enough—if one 
judged by appearances—to be 
loved even by one so young and 
bright as she. Had his manner 
been like hers there would have 
been but little romance in their 
association, for she exhibited the 
playful carelessness of a sister; 
but in his every action there was 
earnestness of feeling. Yet it was 
evident to the reflective old gentle- 


man that she knew the regard her 
companion had for her. There 
were times when her young eyes 
dwelt dreamily on the horizon as 
she listened to him, and an ex- 
pression of tender sympathy dwelt 
in the smile about her lips. He 
wore a suit of black cloth, thread- 
bare at the wrists, and shiny with 
wear in places; under his arm he 
carried three or four shabby school- 
books. She, too, dressed plainly, 
her neat dress relieved by a bright 
bow mayhap ; but every day there 
was a fresh flower in her bosom, 
such as was in season, and might 


be bought for a penny or two- 


pence. That flower told a tale. 

It was argued amongst those who 
took notice of these companions 
that, when the evenings grew dusk 
and chill, she would take his arm. 
Then the end of the story would 
be apparent. But before the leaves 
were all fallen there appeared a 
change in their lives, abruptly 
checking the promised easy flow 
of events. She walked with no 
flower in her bosom, she carried 
her two dingy books, and by her 
side there stepped a companion 
taller, handsomer, younger — oh, 
ten thousand times gayer than he 
of the threadbare coat. And after 
they had passed, some ten or 
twelve minutes later followed the 
discarded man, his hands at his 
back, and his melancholy eyes 
turned earthwards to the withered 
leaves. 

This gay young gentleman ac- 
companied her the next day, and 
the next. He was dressed rather 
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above than below the height of 
fashion—that is to say, his linen 
was possibly too conspicuous in 
the cuff and collar, his hat rather 
more on one side than is correct, 
his rings a trifle too brilliant, and 
his stick shorter than consistent 
with use or ornament. But, un- 
doubtedly, he was a creature to be 
admired of women. There was 
no doubt that the little beauty who 
stepped by his side admired him, 
although he did suffer her to carry 
her books, and kept the flower-buds 
to adorn his own breast. Dog- 
eared school-books looked in keep- 
ing with the seedy sleeve of her 
late companion, but would have 
looked as out of place under this 
gay gentleman’s arm as his rich 
exotics in her plain stuff dress. He 
talked but little, but all that he 
said she caught up and amplified 
with quick delight. No longer her 
eyes dreamily lingered on the dis- 
tance ; their animated glance was 
bent upon the elegant figure beside 
her, or dwelt in maidenly modest- 
ness on the path when she felt him 
looking upon her. Hewas notcon- 
stant in his escort ; more frequently 
she walked alone; for her shabby 
old friend chose another path, and 
no more carried her books. And 
so the idyl was ended, and the old 
gentleman went home in ill-temper, 
and declaring the afternoons were 
become too bleak for the Park, 
ordered a fire to be lit in his sanc- 
tum. Sitting there in the fading 
light, he said pettishly twice or 
thrice, ‘ Little fool! For this ro- 
mance was concluded to his dis- 
satisfaction, and he was out of 
humour with the heroine. 

Yet it was all perfectly natural 
that Mary Reid should prefer a 
gay young fellow of fortune with 
the name of Reginald Fitzgerald to 
plain George Montey, who knew 
no more of ‘ society’ and the world 
than she did, and worked from 
morning till evening teaching in a 


school for seventy pounds a year. 
The girl was but seventeen, and 
could not be expected to be pretty 
and wise in equal proportions. And 
in affairs where the heart is con- 
cerned it is doubtful if any amount 
of wisdom will save us from folly. 
Men of forty will love foolish pretty 
girls in preference to plain clever 
women, and still claim to have 
more mind than their fellows. 
Our own conceit should prevent us 
from expecting girls to be more dis- 
creet. 

But Mary Reid was not a silly 
girl; on the contrary, she pos- 
sessed far more than most girls 
the ability to manage her affairs 
wisely and well. She was entirely 
self - dependent ; for excepting 
George Montey, whom she had 
known before her parents’ death, 
she was friendless. Now she could 
no longer retain him as a friend. 
Her new lord was emphatic in his 
command that she should discard 
him. 

‘I do not doubt this Montey is 
a good fellow, and all that,’ he 
said ; ‘ but it’s absurd that he should 
be allowed to continue his intimacy 
now that I have engaged myself to 
you.’ 

‘ But he is only a friend, Reginald 
—very old friend ; and he has been 
very kind to me, and I think it 
would grieve him if I were to break 
off our acquaintance entirely.’ 

‘Perhaps you would rather give 
me up?’ 

Mary was silent. 

‘It seems that you would rather 
annoy me than grieve him.’ 

* You know that I love you.’ 

‘Of course I do, or I shouldn’t 
offer to make you my wife. Don’t 
suppose I am jealous of the man 
—oh, dear, no!’ 

Mr. Fitzgerald shot out his cuff 
and shook his hat a little on one 
side, pleasantly thinking of any 
one usurping his place in a girl’s 
opinion. 
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‘I simply say he is a man with 
whom I cannot associate, and with 
whom therefore I cannot permit 
you to associate if you still desire 
to be my wife.’ 

‘He is worthy to be any one’s 
companion,’ cried Mary quickly. 
* He is clever and kind, and would 
offend nobody; and I am cer- 
tain—’ 

‘Don’t be childish, Mary. I 
admit that the man may be every- 
thing that is charming; he may be 
able to stand on his head and say 
the Greek alphabet backwards ; he 
may be a blessing to his grand- 
mother, and carry washing to save 
her dear old legs ; but he is not fit 
for the society in which you are to 
move.’ 

They quarrelled on this point 
and were reconciled, but Mary gave 
in. George Montey did not give 
Mary much embarrassment; he 
took his dismissal as he would death 
from her hand—submissively. He 
helped her to pronounce his own 
sentence of banishment. He un- 
derstood things as they were ; he 
knew how plain and sober he was, 
how young and bright she ; he had 
anticipated this end, and he felt 
as one struck down by a long-im- 
pending blow. That afternoon he 
loitered over his school duties when 
the time cametoleave. It was the 
first time he had not hastened to 
be in readiness for her. She came 
into his class-room with assumed 
ease, and gave him her hand, both 
knowing it was for the last time: 
she withdrew her hand hastily, say- 
ing ‘ Good-bye’ as though she was 
unconscious of his pain. Only his 
pale cheek betrayed the emotion 
he subdued ; and she walked lightly 
away, leaving him quietly gathering 
up his papers. 

So lightly she tripped out in- 
to the sunlight, so heavily he stood 
in the deserted room. It was his 
first bitter moment of hopeless soli- 
tude. All happiness seemed to go 
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from him and with the sweet face. 
He looked at the door through 
which she had passed away, and 
then at the spot where a moment 
since she stood. ‘She will never 
touch this hand again,’ he mur- 
mured. Bravely he tried not to 
think of himself, and endeavoured 
to fix his attention upon the papers. 
Usually he collected them with 
eager cheerfulness, as the last work 
of the day before the happy home- 
ward walk ; now it seemed to him 
that he should never finish the hate- 
ful task. 

Outside the sky was aglow with 
the setting sun. He thought of 
such evenings when his heart had 
seemed to reflect the calm glory. 
They were gone, and their like were 
for him toseeno more. No more! 
He looked around at the gray walls, 
the dull ink-stained desks, the ma- 
terial of that work which had been 
a pleasure to him, and he sickened 
at the thought of returning to it on 
the morrow. Ah, then he must 
walk alone to school, and the spar- 
rows, with whom they together had 
made a crumb-acquaintance, must 
get a double share from his hand ; 
and all the thoughts suggested 
by tree and flower and sky he 
must keep within his own silent 
heart. 

The papers were all collected, 
but he waited awhile, sitting on a 
form in the shadow of the wall, 
that he might not overtake her. 
There was no sound but the mono- 
tonous ticking of the school-clock 
to disturb his reflections, and his 
memory recalled trifling things she 
had said, and occasions when some 
little self-sacrifice of his had earned 
acknowledgment from the pretty 
eyes that were never again to look 
freely into his. The sense of his . 
love and utter loneliness moved 
him with compassion for himself, 
and he longed for the relief of 
tears. He put on his hat presently, 
and turned slowly to the old path, 
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treading it for the first time alone 
and in sorrow. 

Mr. Fitzgerald was graciously 
pleased with Mary. He liked obe- 
dience in women ; it was especially 
a virtue necessary in one who was 
to be his wife. Under his smile 
Mary soon shook the heaviness from 
her heart, which, for all her assump- 
tion of ease, lay there when she 
bade George Montey farewell. 
Soon she forgot all about the poor 
fellow as she listened to her pre- 
sent companion. 

Although Mr. Fitzgerald’s con- 
versation referred mostly to himself, 
he said little about his past life to 
Mary, nor did he tell her in what 
manner he obtained the money 
which enabled him to live at ease 
as becomes a gentleman. He was 
fortunate in his speculations on the 
turf—at any rate he never told of 
loss by these transactions ; but it 
was impossible that he depended 
on hazard for his subsistence, or 
planned the future with no better 
security for the income it would 
necessitate. It was his intention, 
he said, to travel on the Continent 
for a few years after his marriage, 
which was to be performed as soon 
as his agent had concluded his 
businessarrangements. Thescheme 
was delightfulto Mary. She never 
questioned his honour even in 
thought, for perfect confidence was 
included in the love she bestowed 
upon him. 

He was professedly extravagant, 
and bought jewels and dresses for 
Mary, which she in her present 
position could not wear. It dazzled 
her to survey her treasures. 

* Here are some more rings,’ he 
said to her one day; ‘put them 
away; you will wear them when 
we are married. Caught my eye 
as I was passing a jeweller’s— 
couldn’t help buying them.’ 

‘You are an extravagant spend- 
thrift, and a dear, dear boy ! 

‘When I have money I must 
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spend it. I shall be poor always 
until I have a little wife to take 
care of my money. \By the bye, why 
shouldn’t you take care of it now? 
Bright idea—put these notes away 
with the other things, or I shall 
buy more rings than your fingers 
can wear.’ 

The prospect of being useful to 
this man was more delightful to 
Mary than the wearing of jewels 
and glorious silks. She could 
hardly sleep for her anxiety for the 
safety of the wealth intrusted to 
her care. He gave her other 
notes, telling her he did so be- 
cause of the pleasure he saw she 
had in providing for his future 
welfare. 

Not until he had procured the 
marriage-licence did he withdraw 
her from school, and even then he 
could not fix the day for their 
union. That agent could not settle 
the affair definitely, but it would 
certainly be concluded before many 
days. Mary was to hold herselfin 
readiness. The marriage would be 
strictly private, and they would de- 
part immediately for the Continent. 
She had not been introduced to 
any of his friends, and she was as 
unwilling as he to expose herself 
and him to invidious remark by 
her ignorance of the etiquette 
of society. The requisite manner 
she would obtain by copying her 
husband in their two or three years 
of travel. 

The excitement of preparing for 
departure, and the constant expec- 
tation of immediate marriage, oc- 
cupied her mind, naturally divert- 
ing her greatly from other con- 
siderations. Nevertheless she was 
conscious that Reginald was un- 
usually restless in those days ; his 
agitation he attributed to business 
transactions, which women could 
not understand. He was flushed 
and excited when he announced 
that at length all was settled satis- 
factorily, and that he would call 
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the following morning to take her 
to church. 

‘ You will have everything ready,’ 
he said, ‘so that when the cere- 
mony is concluded we have only 
to call for your boxes on our way 
to the station.’ 

He was no less uneasy on their 
way to the church. He spoke lit- 
tle, and kept back in the corner of 
the cab, glancing furtively to the 
right and left as they rattled through 
the streets. He looked up and 
down the road before he stepped 
from the cab, and took Mary 
quickly into the building. The 
last words of the ceremony were 
scarcely spoken when a boy ran 
quickly down the aisle and put a 
letter into Fitzgerald’s hand. He 
caught Mary’s hand and hurried 
her into the vestry, saying to the 
astonished curate, 

‘If there are any papers to sign 
give them to me at once. A mat- 
ter of life and death calls me away 
immediately.’ 

He signed his name, threw down 
the pen, and went to the church- 
door. 

‘All right! said the boy, who 
stood outside the door. 

When the husband and wife were 
again in the cab Fitzgerald said, 

‘Mary, I have given you to-day 
a convincing proof of my integrity, 
and now, as my wife, it is your 
duty to obey implicitly my com- 
mands. Listen; this note tells me 
that I am accused of a crime.’ 

‘Crime ! 

‘Well, it is called a crime. It 
is said I have committed forgery, 
and at this moment the police are 
pursuing me. I am entirely inno- 
cent. Do you believe me ? 

‘Of course I do, my husband. 
But if you are innocent why do 

ou—’ 

‘I will tell you,’ he broke in; ‘I 
will tell you when I have time for 
explanation. At present my safety 
must be in flight. Every moment 
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I waste jeopardises my happiness. 
Now I believe the law cannot 
touch the money I have given you, 
nor the jewels and dresses ; but 
that my accusers may not have the 
chance of extorting them from you 
by misrepresenting the means by 
which I procured them, I desire 
that you will at once leave your 
present lodgings, and take others 
in Fulham, say, or Brixton. And 
to avoid traces even through our 
marriage this morning, you must 
take the name of—well, Fox ; Mrs. 
Fox. Yes, that will do, Mrs. Fox; 
and keep your knowledge of my 
existence secret from every living 
soul. Goto the post-office at Brix- 
ton—yes, Brixton, Brixton, Brixton’ 
(he repeated the name emphatic- 
ally, as if impressing it on his 
memory)—‘ for letters from me ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Fox. Remember, 
Fox, Brixton. I will send you the 
address where you shall presently 
join me, and where together, my 
dear wife, we may concert mea- 
sures for rebutting this foul charge. 
At present I could not with safety 
meet examination; it is a complica- 
tion which I cannot now explain ; 
but of this be certain—/ am inno- 
cent. It is in your power to save 
me or to ruin me.’ 

She took his hand in hers and 
said, 

‘You need say no more. Iam 
your wife, Reginald ; all you have 
desired I will do. Nothing on 
earth shall wring this secret from 
me. God grant it be soon no secret 
at all!’ 

‘God bless you, my wife !’ said 
he ; and, after looking carefully from 
the window, he opened the door 
without stopping the driver, and 
springing out, ran down a side 
street. 

The next morning the news- 
papers told how certain tradesmen 
and bankers had been imposed up- 
on by means of forged cheques, 
presented by a young man of gen- 
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tlemanly exterior, member of a 
West End club, and of aristocratic 
connections; and before the end 
of the week Mrs. Fox, on her way 
to the post-office at Brixton, saw 
upon the notice-board of a police- 
station a portrait of her husband, 
with an offer of 100/ reward for 
the apprehension of Leonard de la 
Cceur, a/ias Byshe Crawley, Spen- 
cer Malcolm, and the rest. 


II. 
‘ Kéln, Schwartzenschweine Strasse, 
No, 14. 

‘ My darling Mary,—This letter 
must necessarily be short, as I 
write in haste and in fear that this 
may fall into other hands than 
yours. I leave here as soon as 
your answer to this arrives—before, 
should you not write by return 
post. Let me know your address, 
and tell me if any incident has oc- 
curred since my leaving you which 
leads you to suppose that you are 
the subject of inquiry. I am in 
communication with a worthy soli- 
citor, who hopes before long to be 
in possession of facts which will 
enable me to return and proudly 
proclaim my innocence. It appears 
that a villain, bearing a remarkable 
resemblance to me, has made him- 
self acquainted with my position 
and habits, and, personating me, 
has committed a series of atrocious 
frauds. Until he is run to earth I 
must keep out of the way, for so 
closely has he copied me in every 
particular that it would be almost 
impossible to disprove to a dense- 
headed juryman my identity with 
him—in his absence. How I suffer 
in this cruel separation from you, 
you only, who know me so well, 
may imagine. 

‘I left without money, and am 
greatly distressed for the want of 
common necessaries. As soon as 
I obtain your address I will send 
a friend to you who will give you, 
as a pledge of his identity, the 
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dear ring you gave me on my 
birthday. Ah, how I remember that 
sweet day, my darling! To him 
you will give the box containing 
the jewels, trinkets, &c., I gave 
you in my prosperity. I know 
you will make this merely tem- 
porary sacrifice to prevent your 
husband starving. In the present 
complication of affairs I dare 
not even draw upon my banker. 
The bank-notes I will beg you 
to keep for me, although nothing 
now will tempt me into extrava- 
gance ; but I beg that you will not 
attempt to change them. Unfortu- 
nately there is one amongst them 
which I received indirectly from 
the very man who has impersonated 
me and involved me in this un- 
happy dilemma; the number of 
the note may be known, and might 
lead to your apprehension as the 
accomplice of the wretch who 
stole it. Oh! .. . (here several 
words were smudged and illegible) 
‘to stem them; but the bitter 
tears will flow as I think of the 
unhappiness to which I, who love 
you so passionately, have brought 
you. I can say no more than 
farewell, my beloved wife——Your 
unhappy starving Husband. 


*P.S. Have everything packed 
in wool and in a strong box. On 
no account attempt to pass the notes 
until I write.’ 


A few days after Mrs. Fitzgerald 
received a second letter, brought 
her by a young man also of ‘gentle- 
manly exterior: 

‘ Miinchen. 

‘ My dearest Wife,—The bearer 
of this will bring me the box. I 
am dying with grief. I have eaten 
nothing but bread and sausage 
since I left England—dear old 
England! My friend will give 
you the ring; but oh, return it, for 
though it is not, mayhap, worth 
more than eighteen shillings to 
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you, it is more precious than my 
life’s blood to your poor sundered 
husband.’ 


This silly, blind, infatuated little 
wife kissed the ring and put it 
in a letter that breathed only her 
sorrow for him, her words of com- 
fort, her vows of eternal love and 
trust. And she took care that 
her flowing tears should not drop 
upon the paper to wound his heart 
with the knowledge of her wretch- 
edness. 

She asked many questions of 
this friend, who had seen him 
lately. He was prepared to take 
a dying oath that Fitz had eaten 
nothing but sausage and bread, 
crying the while like a child. Fitz 
choked as he tried to gulp down 
the miserable dock, and went to 
sleep breathing the name of Clara, 
Clara— Eh? Oh, ah, yes; that 
is—of course—yes—to be sure it 
was not Clara, but Mary. Yes, he 
distinctly heard him say Mary 
before he began to move. The 
friend also said, in reply to her in- 
quiry, that she would certainly 
have to join her husband in a few 
days—a week at the very outside. 
Fitz was only waiting for money 
to provide necessary comforts. 
And the journey would cost her 
under a pound if she went third 
class and by the cheapest route. 

Mary left him, and going into 
her bedroom, she opened the box 
which contained all that her hus- 
band had ever given her, except 
the precious notes she was to keep 
forhim. She looked around to see 
if anything was left out. There 
was only one other treasure to 
send. She took from her port- 
manteau a little toy house, which 
opened with a key. It had been 
given to her when she was a child 
to put her first pennies in. She 
emptied out the money she had 
accumulated—all her careful sav- 
ings—and subtracting three sove- 
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reigns as ample to cover her 
expenses for the next few days, 
she wrapped the remainder in a 
ribbon she took from her throat, 
and kissing it, hid the little parcel 
in a corner of the box. There 
was a sweet pleasantry in her 
mind, and she wrote on a scrap 
of paper, which she laid on the 
top of the wool-covered packages, 
‘Peep well in the corners,’ and 
smiled, thinking her husband 
would be pleased to hunt for her 
present—poor fool ! 

She locked the box and gave it 
with the key to the friend, and 
watched the cab that bore them 
away till it was lost to sight, wish- 
ing with her whole heart she 
might change places with that 
indifferent friend, or even the in- 
animate box ; and then she went 
back with a sigh to her bedroom, 
and after standing awhile motion- 
less in reverie, she quietly knelt by 
the bed and prayed for the welfare 
of her dear husband. 

Of course she was a fool; but 
should she be loved and rever- 
enced the less? We men, least 
of any, should discountenance folly 
in wives ; for if all were wise, how 
little should we be loved—how 
hopeless our lives! 

How eagerly she looked for a 
letter! The young ladies at the 
post-office knew her so well that 
they smiled and shook their heads 
when she made her appearance, 
without waiting for her to express 
her requirement. 

‘But are you sure you know 
me?’ she asked one day. 

‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Fox; you want a 
letter with a foreign post-mark ; 
none in, I assure you.’ 

‘ Very, very strange,’ said Mary, 
trying to smile, and then withdrew 
with no semblance of happiness 
on her face. Perhaps the post- 
office girls had seen that look 
before, and knew what it meant. 
Day after day she called, some- 
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times buying a stamp in order to 
call twice. 

The anxious days and miserable 
nights that poor little wife spent 
were such as only the unloved 
and solitary can conceive. She 
had no occupation, for hourly she 
hoped to be called away. She 
could not read, for what interest 
had fact over the romance of her 
life, or fiction over the fact of her 
present position? Presently the 
truth forced itself upon her that 
she must rely upon herself only 
for bread and a home. A fort- 
night had passed away, and she 
had not received a line of acknow- 
ledgment from her husband for the 
box she had sent, nor the slightest 
intimation of his condition or in- 
tention. 

‘Either his letters have mis- 
carried or he is ill—and I not able 
to help him, not able even to kiss 
his dear hand !" she said. 

Two of the sovereigns were al- 
ready changed, and if her stay in 
London were prolonged beyond the 
week she would not have sufficient 
money to pay her rent and passage. 
The third sovereign dissolved, 
and the wan-faced wife turned in 
desperation to the advertisement 
columns of a paper. She applied 
personally in answer to an ad- 
vertised want, and was questioned 
minutely respecting her marriage, 
and desired to call again. She 
was indignant with their half-ex- 
pressed doubt, half-concealed sus- 
picion, and would not repeat her 
application. But she fared no 
better elsewhere. She was too 
young ; and besides, single ladies 
were preferred, or married ladies 
whose husbands lived with them. 
She unwillingly took off her wed- 
ding-ring and said nothing about 
her state in the next application ; 
but when she said she was alone 
and friendless, she found those 
claims upon charity considerably 
worse than useless. No one was 
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to be blamed. Humanity demands 
that we shouid help to save the 
man who might save himself; but 
Discretion forbids us to approach 
him who struggles in mid-stream 
with a millstone about his neck. 

As a last resource she applied 
to the authorities of the school she 
had left, as she believed, for ever, 
and threw herself upon their gene- 
rosity. There was demur and 
consideration, but the Christmas 
holidays being at an end, and 
Mary Reid’s post yet unsupplied, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald was engaged. 

She could not lift her eyes from 
the ground as she passed on that 
first day of her return through 
George Montey’s class-room ; but 
the fall of a book and a short 
exclamation told her she was re- 
cognised. The evenings were dark 
now, and she walked along Oxford 
Street to her new home ; yet she 
fancied that every one who passed 
had watched her life and knew 
her history. She suffered not for 
her own disappointment so much 
as for her pride in Fitzgerald, 
thinking that people must misap- 
prehend her position and think ill 
of him. 

‘Only I know Reginald’s real 
nature,’ she thought. 

She still called regularly at the 
post-office, though now days had 
lengthened to weeks, and weeks 
to months. Her faith in her hus- 
band was not lessened by time. 
She believed any suggestions of her 
fancy, except such as were to his 
discredit. Nothing was inex- 
cusable to her who loved entirely. 

Those who have youth and in- 
nocence sorrow only for a time, 
Anxiety gave place to hope in 
Mary’s tender bosom as the dark 
days passed away and the green 
buds burst their brown sheaths ; 
and with hope came composure and 
flecks of sunny happiness. It was 
a good day when she chose the 
old path through the Park—it was 
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the nearest way to Brixton. It 
revived painful memories for a 
time, but she enjoyed the fresh 
green of the trees, and paused on 
the bridge to watch the ducks 
paddling in the water beneath. 
She borrowed a novel from the 
circulating library, and cried over 
the misfortunes of the heroine. 
The summer passed, and when the 
leaves again fell she obtained a 
kitten; and on her return from 
school she would linger for an 
hour over her tea, nursing the 
kitten in the flickering firelight. 
Perhaps as she looked into the 
embers she thought of a dearer 
nurseling which might more fitly 
have received her caresses at this 
time. For though she was but 
eighteen, yet was she a woman 
and a wife, and frequently a tear 
stole down her cheek as she sat 
there with nothing but a drowsy 
kitten for her comfort. 

George Montey saw Mary every 
day, and heard her called Mrs. 
Fox. He alone knew her secret ; 
she had told him when their ac- 
quaintance was broken that she 
was to marry Reginald Fitzgerald, 
and subsequently he had seen the 
man’s portrait with the reward 
for his apprehension, and recog- 
nised his identity. His manner 
was the same towards her now as 
in those bitter days before her 
marriage. He bowed when they 
met, and went about his duties in 
the old quiet way. His face alone 
had altered. Women are quick 
to detect change in the faces of 
those about them; the alteration 
in the face of her friend she could 
account for ; and looking into the 
glass it vexed her to see so little 
change in her own. 

* Have I grieved less for the loss 
ofa dear husband than George has 
for a silly girl who never cared 
for him as he deserved?’ she 
thought. 

Some idea of a parallel in their 
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misfortunes invested him with a 
deeper interest than she had before 
felt :him to possess. She sympa- 
thised with one who had loved and 
lost. Such sympathy is a danger- 
ous sentiment for a young woman 
to harbour in her breast, especially 
if she be the lost loved one. Mary 
did not recognise her own position, 
and fancied her emotion was pure- 
ly compassionate. One day she 
said ‘Good-morning’ to him. It 
was eighteen months since she 
had spoken to him ; but he knew 
by the beating of his heart that 
his love had been subdued, not 
eradicated. Thatsalutation disturb- 
ed the minds of both for the whole 
day, and the pupils had a pleasant 
time of it. He doubted whether 
he was not a born Don Juan, and 
she felt as though she had broken 
the ten commandments in thus dis- 
obeying the expressed desire of 
her precious husband. No wonder 
the cheeks of this dreadfully wicked 
couple were unusually pink when 
later in the day they dared to say 
* Good-evening.’ 

Mary went to sleep repenting 
that she had broken the silence ; 
but when the morning came bright 
and fresh, she saw things in a 
matter-of-fact clear way, and re- 
solved that she meant no harm 
and had done none. Certainly 
our conscience is less exacting 
before the meridian than after. 
They felt little compunction in 
repeating their greeting; but a 
trembling seized George Montey 
as the time approached to say two 
words to her again in the evening. 
His utterance was thick when, after 
some days, he attempted a remark 
upon the weather ; but she smiled 
encouragingly, and he made quite 
a long speech on the same subject 
the next night. Insidiously the 
rulers of their destinies brought 
about a renewal of their friendship ; 
and when their reserve was broken 
through, and George Montey saw 
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Mary’s motive, he was no longer 
afflicted with doubts as to his 
own virtue, and his composure 
assured her that she had done no 
wrong. So they met without 
blushes, and enjoyed companion- 
ship as reasonable souls should. 
She told him of her husband’s 
goodness—she never tired of talk- 
ing about him—and George listened 
attentively, not attempting by a 
word to lessen her faith; but he 
sighed that such love should be so 
wasted, and hoped sincerely that 
Reginald Fitzgerald would never 
come to destroy the only happiness 
he had ever given his wife. That 
he was dead seemed more than 
probable ; for now sufficient time 
had elapsed since his flight for 
him to return and make use of the 
notes he had left in Mary’s posses- 
sion. Time alone would so have 
altered his appearance as to shield 
him from detection by the few 
who had briefly known him ; and 
a man of his cleverness would not 
be wanting in devices to disguise 
himself. 

Year followed year, and nothing 
occurred to turn the current of 
their lives. Itran placid and even. 
Perhaps its very placidity made it 
unsatisfactory. There was neither 
joy nor sorrow in their days, and 
without these varieties life is in- 
complete and savourless. Both felt 
the dull oppression of mere exist- 
ence. Mary conceived her feeling 
to be regret for the husband she 
had lost, but George Montey ob- 
tained a clearer perception of the 
truth, and saw no wisdom in en- 
couraging her misconception now 
that her husband was morally, if 
not actually, dead. 

She no longer loved Fitzgerald. 
That which she thought was love 
was but morbid sentiment, un- 
healthy and not good, encouraged 
by a strained sense of duty. George 
felt that even he would have ceased 
to love Mary exclusively after a 
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separation of twelve years, and he 
was not influenced by vanity in 
supposing that he himself was of 
all men the one she really loved. 
Neither he nor she was happy, and 
he saw that the heaviness of their 
lives was attributable to one cause 
—an instinctive yearning (which 
she failed to recognise) for a fuller 
love and a more complete life. 
They were to each other more than 
friends, and the constraint upon 
their feelings was contrary to na- 
ture. It was as if earth were piled 
above the shoot whenever it strug- 
gled to the light. Sickly and pale 
and attenuated the growth must be, 
and though for a while it continued 
to exist, despite the unnatural con- 
ditions imposed upon it, it must 
surely perish, never developing its 
intended beauty of bud and blos- 
som and fruit. 

He saw no wrong in asking her 
to be his wife, but he dreaded the 
result of his temerity, knowing the’ 
strong hold that prejudice had up- 
on her. He told her what was 
upon his mind, and had his worst 
apprehensions realised. Mary start- 
ed from him as though he had 
suddenly held a viper towards her. 
She would not believe that he was 
in earnest, until he assured her of 
his calm judgment and sincerity, 
when she treated his offer as an 
unwarranted insult offered to her- 
self which she could never foryive. 

She bade him discontinue his 
acquaintance with her until he re- 
turned to his senses, and could 
bring her an apology for what he 
had said. Then she went home 
and cried. 

George Montey took her at her 
word, and accepting an advanta- 
geous offer which had long been: 
kept open to him, he became head! 
master of a school at Shoreham. 
Mary accepted his farewell coldly 
enough, and felt bitterly towards 
him. She said to herself she was 
glad he was gone, but in truth it 
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was his going that stung her. She 
was angry because he did not re- 
turn humbly to ask her forgiveness 
and continue silently to worship 
her; but she imagined her dis- 
pleasure to be consequent upon 
his believing her capable of for- 
getting her dear handsome Regi- 
nald to love him, a plain old con- 
ceited fellow. Then she was vexed 
with herself for taking the matter 
to heart and thinking at all of him. 
She was utterly wretched. The 
weather was bad, the children tire- 
some, and the work of teaching 
them unbearable. 

‘Am I to be a drudge all my 
life?’ she wondered. Her lonelli- 
ness was like a dead weight upon 
her heart, which nothing lightened. 
She was strangely anxious to hear 
from him, and looked eagerly for 
a letter upon entering her room 
when she came home at night. He 
wrote two or three letters during 
the term ; but she did not encour- 
age him to write more frequently, 
although she so desired to hear 
from him. Nothing could be more 
formal than her replies. She missed 
his companionship far more than 
she had expected, and was sur- 
prised to find how poor all conver- 
sation was in comparison with his. 
It made her think deeply of the 
quiet devotion he had _ practised 
without display for thirteen years. 

One day the thought struck her 
that but for her sake he might have 
married a woman who would more 
fully have appreciated his fidelity 
and goodness than ever she had, 
and that now, instead of being a 
lonely old bachelor, he might have 
been a happy husband, with chil- 
dren about his knee. She felt she 
had been selfish in accepting his 
devotion, knowing that she never, 
oh, no! never could be more to 
him than a friend. And the truth 
forced itself upon her that her hus- 
band, if living, could care little for 
her, since he never wrote a line to 
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her. She could not help compar- 
ing him with George. Young 
dandies, though they frequently 
cast admiring glances upon this 
pretty lady of thirty, had lost their 
charm for her, and she hoped that 
if her husband lived he would be 
something like George Montey. 
But despite those sentiments, Mrs. 
Fitzgerald continued to regard 
George as an offender. 

His vacation commenced before 
hers, and that was how it came to 
pass that, on her way home one 
evening, she saw George Montey 
walking towards her. Age had 
improved him. His beard was of 
fashionable cut, and the air of the 
downs had brought colour to his 
cheek. He wore now a suit of 
clothes which fitted him well, and 
were not threadbare. Altogether 
he looked quite handsome, and 
Mary was conscious of blushing in 
spite of herself. His tone was 
cheerful—much more so than Mary 
desired: she was piqued. He had 
neither offered apology nor suffered 
remorse ; he had grown bright and 
handsome, whilst she had been 
pining and growing pale and thin. 
She resolved not to show what she 
felt; and as he would not be de- 
jected, she assumed a gaiety which 
she was far from feeling. 

‘Are there many young ladies 
at Shoreham ?’ she asked archly. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘And I suppose you lead quite 
a gay life?’ 

‘Why do you suppose that ?” 

‘You haven't to listen to the 
troubles of a miserable woman.’ 

‘ True.’ 

‘And instead of the wearying 
work of lightening one sad woman’s 
burden, you have had a dozen 
smiling girls to relieve you of 
yours.’ 

‘Is that my fault, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald? he asked. Mary was 
silent, and he continued, in a ban- 
tering tone, ‘I can prevent a 
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dozen girls loving me no more than 
I can induce one other to love 
me.’ 

‘I am not a girl; perhaps that 
is why I do not love you. I am 
quite an old woman—thirty next 
month.’ 

‘Is that all? 

‘Your passion does not make 
you a flatterer, Mr. Montey.’ 

‘I hope not. It seems absurd 
to think I have known you only 
thirteen years. I am forty, and I 
remember nothing of my life be- 
fore I knew you.’ 

‘I suppose I have altered 
greatly.’ 

‘So I suppose have those trees 
under which we walked so long 
since; yet to me they seemed no 
less beautiful then than now.’ 

Mary bowed and smiled. She 
was not too old to be pleased with 
the delicate compliment that is 
offered truthfully, and yet means 
more than it says. 

‘Have you ever sat in a train 
which ran side by side with another 
at an equal rate?’ asked George. 

* Yes, and the other seemed not 
to move at all.’ 

‘So it is with our growth. We 
have kept pace with these trees, 
and see no change; but if the na- 
tural growth of one had been re- 
tarded, we should at once detect 
it. For example, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
suppose an iron band had been 
riveted about this trunk some 
eleven or twelve years since, we 
should find, instead of the noble 
growth above us, fulfilling the 
divine purpose for which it was 
created, a life beautiful in its de- 
cline. A tenderer tint would dis- 
tinguish the unnourished leaves, 
and its drooping arms would fall in 
graceful curves. We should look 
at it sadly, as at a wasted life. All 
its vigour would be devoted to 
overcoming the unnatural condition 
of living in a fetter. All the ablest 
gardener could do, short of re- 
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moving that cincture, would never 
give the tree health. Presently 
even its pale beauty must depart, 
for Nature will have nothing more 
to do with it; for you must know, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, that Nature did 
not intend her beautiful creations 
to have iron bands riveted upon 
them. Poor tree! In twelve years 
the iron would sink so deep into 
its bark, that not even the kind 
gardener could wrench it away 
without cutting into the very heart 
ofthetree. Perhaps the tree would 
rather die quietly than be so hacked 
and torn. The gardener would look 
to Nature for assistance. Even iron 
decays with long exposure; and 
possibly the noble tree, in one last 
struggle to keep Nature’s divine 
law, might, with its swelling heart 
—lI think you said it had a heart, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald—burst its unna- 
tural bond. Then, with the joy of 
a new life, it would shoot its arms 
gratefully upward to the heavens.’ 

Mary was not offended ; she led 
up to such conversations rather 
than avoided them, and sat in the 
waning light of evening, under the 
Park trees, listening with quiet hap- 
piness to the pleasant voice of her 
companion, 

‘Why can’t we go on like this 
for ever?’ she thought; yet she 
was not anxious to go to her soli- 
tary room, and lingered long in 
parting from George, inventing 
specious excuses for delay. Indeed 
she sat on her bedside dejected 
when she was alone. She looked 
forward in the morning to meeting 
George Montey, and dreaded his 
departure for Shoreham. Then 
she perceived that she did love 
him, and that her affection was 
deeper than passion. 

She let her hand lie in his when 
they were separating one evening 
and said, 

‘I was very unkind to you when 
you offered to marry me, George. 
Can you ever forget that ?” 
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‘I can forget everything but that 
I love you, Mary,’ he answered ; 
and there being not a soul in the 
street, he took her hand to his 
lips and kissed her for the first 
time in his life. 

That very night Mary Fitzgerald 
received a letter from her husband. 


III. 


‘14 Rupert Street, Lambeth. 
‘My dear Wife,—I have returned 
to England, and here I am. Let 
me know where I can find you, as 
I want the bank-notes I left in 
your care. If you would prefer 
not seeing me send them here in 
a registered letter, and I won't 
trouble you any more.— Your affec- 
tionate husband, 
* REGINALD FITZGERALD.’ 


This was the letter Mary read 
in bewildered astonishment. She 
was ashamed of the feeling which 
asserted itself predominant in her 
bosom, and wondered how she, 
who had so long hoped for this 
letter, should receive it with regret. 
For one moment—only a moment 
—she thought of sending the notes 
by letter, and then loathed herself 
for harbouring an intention so base 
even for an instant. 

*T am a worthless creature,’ she 
said, rising to her feet and stamp- 
ing, as though the tempting Satan 
was under her foot. She read the 
letter again. There was nota word 
of feeling for her in it, and he who 
had written it was all his enemies 
had said of him. From the love- 
less letter her eyes turned to the 
flowers which George Montey had 
given her that morning—for he 
continued the custom commenced 
thirteen years before—and now she 
felt the loss she must sustain. And 
he, poor George ! how would he 
bear this final disappointment ? 
She wept upon her pillow, not for 
herself, but for him. 
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She wrote to him and to her 
husband, and posted the letters 
that night. She went to bed, but 
not to sleep. In the morning she 
told her landlady whom to expect, 
and then waited, striving to com- 
pose herself, that she might meet 
her husband without betraying the 
repugnance her present conception 
of his character occasioned. 

‘He is my husband, and I ought 
to love him,’ she thought. She 
had taken him for better or worse, 
and, however contradictory it ap- 
peared to her, she was bound by 
the terms of that covenant to hon- 
our him. 

There came footsteps upon the 
stair, and the excited landlady, 
opening the door sharply, whis- 
pered with bated breath ‘ He’s 
here, ’m,’ and fell back. 

Reginald Fitzgerald was so al- 
tered that Mary hesitated to ad- 
dress him. His face was fat and 
adorned with a ragged beard. Dis- 
sipation had puffed his bloodshot 
eyes, and a white scar ran from 
his right brow across his nose and 
down his left cheek. His hair was 
unkempt, his skin tanned and 
freckled. He took a dirty hand 
from his pocket and removed his 
fur cap, which, with a pea-jacket 
and boots, such as navigators 
assume, were the distinguishing 
articles of his dress. His height, 
the colour of his eyes, and his 
teeth were all that recalled to Mary 
the gay Reginald Fitzgerald of 
the past. 

‘You don’t remember me, Mary,’ 
said he, seeing her hesitation. 
‘Well, I’m not surprised. I left 
you a swell and come back a rough. 
I’ve had a rough time of it too. 
Been in the galleys seven years for 
a job in France. Didn't get off 
there as I did here; but I bolted 
before my time was up. Served 
before the mast and took to buffalo- 
catching in South Amerika. Thir- 
teen years of that life takes the 
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d— (beg your pardon), takes the 
nonsense out of a man. Don't 
shake hands with me. Sit down. 
I'll do the same. I’m a better 
man now—convict, drunkard, thief, 
and a bad lot altogether as I am 
—than when I tricked you into 
marrying me. I’ve not forgotten 
that. I have some respect for 
women now, and that’s more than 
I had then. Women are the only 
creatures that have been good to 
me. They're the same all the 
world over. See this scar—got 
that from a ranchero for trying to 
do mischief to a woman; and, 
bury me, ifthe only one who would 
sew up my wound wasn’t the very 
woman I'd tried to injure. They're 
the same all round. Are you 
married ?” 

‘Only to you, Reginald.’ 

‘There’s another proof of wo- 
man’s goodness! I’ve married two 
women since I married you, and 
left °em—so much the better for 
them. Well, I’m not going to 
lame you again. I have no claim 
on you, and sha’n’t pretend to one. 
You're legally free, I believe, after 
seven years’ separation. That don’t 
matter; I’m dead, as good as, 
when I leave this room. If you 
have a sweetheart knocking around 
marry him—you'll be a fool if you 
don’t; I won’t trouble you, s’elp 
my —. Yes, I’m thundering hard 
up, or I wouldn't be here now; 
but I thought if you hadn’t blued 
the flimsies—’ 

‘Eh?’ 

* Changed the notes.’ 

‘They are all here,’ said Mary, 
giving him the packet she had pre- 
pared for his coming. 

‘Well, you are a brick; but no 
better than your sex. God bless 
me, if we were all women there 
would be nothing worse than folly 
in the world. And you haven’t 
blued one ?’ 

‘Not one.’ 


‘Well, I never! Then I’m a 
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made man. Very likely I'll drink 
myself off with these, and for your 
sake I'll get my pals to let you 
know when that happens. As a 
matter of curiosity I should like to 
know if you believed all I told 
you about those notes ?” 

* Of course I did.’ 

‘And you never suspected that 
I stole ’em and gave ’em to you 
that the beaks shouldn’t get at 
"em ?” 

*O Reginald ? 

‘Well, I don’t know where to 
draw the line—fools and good wo- 
men are so wonderfully close to- 
gether. There, now I’ve got what 
I came to England for; and I tell 
you your fidelity is just what I ex- 
pected, though it does knock me 
over with surprise. I spent my 
last dollars in a passage home on 
the strength of my faith in you; as 
I was saying, now I’ve got all I 
wanted I'll just take myself off. I 
won't ask you to shake my hand— 
it’s not clean. ’Tisn’t only dirt that 
fouls it. I should be afraid the 
lightning or something would 
strike me dead if I took all the 
advantage I might of your good- 
ness. I’m not so bad as all that. 
A sort of reverence for women is 
the only spark of decency that has 
come to mein exchange for all the 
inherited virtues I have discard- 
ed.’ 

Mary could not speak. The blow 
was heavier than she could bear. 
She sat to save herself from falling. 
Her pallor so scared her husband 
that he, fearing a scene, rose with 
the notes in his hand and slouched 
towards the door. 

‘Don’t take on, Mary,’ said he, 
gently opening the door for retreat. 
‘ As I said, I owe you too much to 
ask for more, and I'll just take my- 
self away and trouble you no more. 
You needn't fear that I shall worry 
you. I'll just send the old lady of 
the house up to you. It’s all right, 
Mary, I swear. You won't see me 
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again. Make yourself quite easy ; 
all right, all right.’ 

He had gradually worked him- 
self out on to the landing, and now 
softly closed the door. 

He was gone. Mary started from 
her seat to follow, and then sank 
back again. What could she say 
to this man? Could she make use 
to this villain of the tender words 
she had prepared for the return of 
her heart’s ideal? _Hersoul revolted 
against contact with the wretch, 
whose brutality was unredeemed 
by a vestige of love for her. 

He thought less of her years of 
sorrow than of her honesty in keep- 
ing his stolen property for him. 
All that was repulsive in his voice 
and manner and appearance she 
would have overlooked, had he 
shown the slightest possession of 
affection for her. She would have 
given her life willingly to reviving 
love in her husband’s heart; but 
love had never lived there, and her 
warmth could not be imparted to 
the cold inanimate clod, though 
she caressed it until her bosom 
froze. Her pride was broken. She 
could no longer defend him whom 
so long she had worshipped as a 
god, who now showed himself a 
devil. 

She did not hesitate to take coun- 
sel of her friend: she had come to 
believe George Montey wiser in all 
things than herself. Whatever were 
his personal feelings in the matter, 
he saw distinctly that for Mary to 
marry a second time whilst her first 
husband lived was impossible, how- 
ever justifiable the act might be by 
law or reason. And he at once 
said, taking her hand in his, 

‘We have lived singly so long, 
Mary, that to continue that mode 
of life will seem less unnatural to us 
than if we changed our relation.’ 

Mary saw that hers was not the 
only wasted life ; and she said, 

‘It is unnatural that you, so 
affectionate and constant, should 
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haveno worshipping woman by your 
side to gladden your hours of ease 
with smiles, and bring you children 
to hug your neck with loving arms. 
There are many, many good girls 
who would be more to you than I 
ever should have been, George,— 
girls who have not been silly, women 
who have not grown wise with 
weeping. I wish you would take 
one of these to your heart.’ 

But though she said this in all 
sincerity, and believed she meant 
it in letter and spirit, she thought, 
as she lay in the dark night, with 
mournful regret of losing him a- 
gain ; and her heart throbbed with 
quickening pulsations as she pic- 
tured him the victim of a mincing 
widow, or falling a victim to the 
designing daughter of the parish 
parson, who would be only too glad 
to marry that credulous, affec- 
tionate, dear, dear old George. 
She thought of the long dreary 
evenings and lonely days to come 
—more wretched than any she had 
suffered, because unmitigated by 
hope or belief in the goodness of 
the man whom only she might 
love. 

Married woman as she was, she 
squeezed his hand, and would have 
kissed him had she dared, when he 
told her he should not return to 
Shoreham. 

Mary prayed she might never 
again see her husband; but Hea- 
ven disregarded her prayers, and 
seemed minded to try how much 
one heart could suffer. Before the 
close of the holidays, Reginald 
Fitzgerald stumbled up-stairs and 
lurched into his wife’s orderly little 
room, drunk. He was dressed now 
in the very unbecoming undress uni- 
form of the London Militia. His 
boots were very blucher; his jacket 
was beer-stained and dirty; and his 
cap was tilted on the back of his 
head instead of the side, which is 
the natural position of the military 
headdress. 
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‘I wish you would not live so 
high up, Mary,’ he said, in a tone 
of mild rebuke. ‘These stairs are 
very inconvenient to a military man 
when he’s been — been—been— 
feasting.’ 

‘What do you want, Reginald ? 

‘There now, that’s so like you 
women—always so good-natured 
and kind. Come to the point at 
once, without any ‘diclous beating 
about the bush. Since you wish to 
know what I want, I will tell you— 
can refuse a female nothing. I 
want you, if you'll be so good, to 
lend me fourpence. A ’ticklar 
friend of mine advanced me small 
sum to buy a little refreshment, and 
now he wants it back again for 
same purpose. Debt of honour, 
Mrs. Fitzgeld, which I should like 
to discharge at once, as my friend's 
a heavy man. Avoid bloodshed if 
possible, is my principle as military 
man.’ 

‘You promised to come here no 
more.’ 

‘I did, Mrs. Fitzgeld; but we- 
cessitas non habet leges,—oh, I know 
Latin. I’magen’lmanand a scholar, 
though I am compelled by adverse 
circumstances to accept her Ma- 
jesty’s kit and bounty, and risk my 
life in the service of my country for 
a ’diculously small remuneration.’ 

‘What have you done with the 
notes ?” 

‘Lost ’em, every blessed one. 
Imprudently taking a little refresh- 
ment with a friend unworthy of the 
name, I partially lost conscious- 
ness under social influences, and 
my friend took advantage of the 
c’mstances and the bank-notes at 
the same time. If I meet him 
again and recognise his features, he 
shall restore them.’ 

‘What is that noise?’ asked 
Mary, in allusion to a noise on the 
stairs, similar to that which had 
preceded Fitzgerald’s entrance. 

‘Daresay it’s my friend—friend 
that advanced me fourpence.’ 
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‘He shall not come in here.’ 

**Course he sha’n’t.’ 

Fitzgerald rose, and opening the 
door cried, 

‘Is that you, Thomas ?” 

‘Yes, it is me—number 39, and 
I want my joey.’ 

‘Go down. ‘This is a lady's 
apartment, and she says you must 
not come in here. Go down, Tom, 
there’s a good man.’ 

‘Can’t go down back’ards,’ re- 
monstrated Thomas. ‘Must come 
up and turn round.’ 

‘Turn round sideways,’ sug- 
gested Fitzgerald. 

‘Take this sixpence and show 
him the way,’ said Mary eagerly. 

‘Anything to oblige a lady. I 
haven’t any change.’ 

‘ Never mind.’ 

‘Oh, this is indeed kind! Never 
trouble you again, *ponmyword. 
Stop where you are, Thomas. 
What a thing ignorance is! Poor 
uneducated man, let me show you 
how to turn round sideways.’ 

George Montey told Mary she 
should not have given money to 
her husband. He would certainly 
come again when he was drunk 
and wanting money. 

‘Send for me next time he ap- 
plies to you. When he finds it 
useless to make demands, he will 
cease to trouble you.’ 

It was not long after that the 
landlady’s daughter summoned 
George to Mrs. Fitzgerald’s assist- 
ance. He arrived to find her hus- 
band and his friend both in Mary’s 
apartment, the latter lying speech- 
less on the floor. Fitzgerald re- 
sented interference, swore he had 
a right to remain, and refused to 
go. A policeman was sent for, and 
friend Thomas was with difficulty 
removed. 

Reginald Fitzgerald was in that 
state of intoxication when the dis- 
position fluctuates between maudlin 
good-humour and savage ferocity. 
At one moment he declared he 
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would go quietly and return no 
more; in the next he swore he 
would stay and not move for a 
hundred policemen. He had fought 
for freedom of will with every race 
under the sun, and he would 
truckle tonone now. Had he shot 
Mexican bullies to be frightened 
by black-coated English gentle- 
men? He had killed representa- 
tives of many nations, and he failed 
to see why England should not con- 
tribute her share of victims to his 
hand. 

As he talked of violence his 
excitement grew. He staggered 
about the room, and all the evil 
passions of his nature appeared in 
his face. When the tread of the 
returning policeman was heard 
upon the stair he hastily unbuckled 
his belt and strode towards the 
door. Mary screamed with ter- 
ror. George Montey stepped 
quickly forward, and catching Fitz- 
gerald by the waist threw him upon 
his back; but the man, possessed 
with the abnormal strength of a 
maniac, disengaged himself from 
Montey’s arms, got upon his feet, 
and caught up a chair and dashed 
it at Montey. It was light, and 
George, fending his head with his 
arm, was not greatly injured ; but 
the missile turned aside, fell upon 
Mary’s chiffonier, scattering the 
little gimcracks there. The sound 
of the smashing furniture was a 
suggestion to the infuriated Fitz- 
gerald, and dashing his fist through 
the glazed door of the bookcase, 
he wrenched it open and tore down 
the shelves. But now Montey and 
the policeman grappled with him, 
and presently carried him away. 

It was left to the policeman to 
charge the men with being drunk 
and disorderly, and both were 
locked up in default of paying the 
fine. A messenger took a note 
from Fitzgerald to his wife, in 
which he told her that he was 
penitent ; that all he wanted in 
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this world was her forgiveness and 
five shillings to save him from the 
infamy of imprisonment. Once 
more the wife was perplexed, and 
halted between the prompting of 
instinct and the dictate of reason. 
George was not there to bid her be 
wise, so she sent the required five 
shillings. 

The next morning quite early— 
she had not finished her breakfast 
—there was a tap upon her door. 
She rose trembling with fear, and 
opening the door perceived her 
husband standing outside, his cap 
in one hand and a carpenter's bag 
of tools in the other. 

‘I am ashamed to look you in 
the face,’ he said abjectly. ‘I’m 
regular cut up, with that glass door 
for one thing and remorse for an- 
other. He held up his hand, 
which was swathed in rag. ‘Serves 
me right.’ 

‘If you are sorry for what you 
have done, you will have the grace 
to leave me now,’ said Mary. 

‘I'll go away if you tell me to, 
Mary. But I came to do what I 
could in reparation of the injury I 
have done ; just to show you that 
I have a little goodness in me, that 
I’m not altogether a right out-and- 
out bad lot. Didn’t I say that I 
always have respected women? I 
never lifted my hand against you, 
drunk as I was. And this last act 
of yours, this fetching me out of 
prison when I was at my worst, 
has got hold of me wonderfully. I 
think it was that as much as this 
d— (beg your pardon), blessed pain 
in my hand that kept me awake 
through the night, I do. I shall 
be so glad if you will just let me 
show what I can do.’ 

‘What do you want?” 

‘Well, you see, Mary,’ Fitzgerald 
spoke, in a drawling hang-dog man- 
ner, suitable to his looks, still 
standing in the shadow outside 
the door, ‘I was always a clever 
man, too clever—that’s what got 
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me into mischief. I was clever 
with my pen, at billiards, at thimble- 
rig—I mean dominoes, and at 
nearly everything where genius and 
talent are required. But out in 
the scattered settlements of the 
West intellectual cleverness is at a 
discount, and mere manual dexterity 
ata premium. I became a handy 
man and a household treasure. I 
was always doing little jobs for the 
women-folk ; for somehow I never 
could help being good and kind 
to a woman.’ 

‘Ah! exclaimed Mary, in dis- 
gust. 

‘You don’t know me, Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald. You see. I tell you I 
reverence and adore women, if 
they’re good, and most all of ’em 
are. Well, I being so handy with 
my hands, I thought I would just 
borrow some tools and come and 
repair the furniture which perhaps 
I unsettled in an inadvertent mo- 
ment ; that is, if you would be so 
kind as to let me do so.’ 

If Mary had refused to forgive 
this repentant sinner she would 
have ceased to be heroic. She 
suffered him to show his contri- 
tion, and was rewarded by seeing 
the man grow enthusiastic in his 
good purpose. He said nothing 
about his hand, though it pained 
him; he said nothing about his 
thirst, though it parched him; but 
he hammered and screwed, and 
scraped and puttied, and finally 
swept up his chips in a dustpan, 
never ceasing to work until at 
length he was able to say, as he 
regarded his work with an eye of 
satisfaction, 

‘There, I think that’s a good job.’ 

But poor Mary suffered even 
whilst she gladdened over this 
‘good job.’ For the carpentry 
that won golden opinions in the 
uncivilised settlements was not ap- 
plicable to the upholstery of Lon- 
don. This handy man drove long 
nails into the chiffonier, and 
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every blow struck Mary’s nervous 
sensibility. He split one side of 
the bookcase with an ill-aimed 
blow, the shelves were not put up 
straight, they would never come 
down; but at the same time no- 
thing with a tendency to gravitate 
would stand there unless delicately 
balanced, for they ‘waggled rather,’ 
as Fitzgerald admitted. Then the 
glass for the door was too large, 
and the sash had to be cut griev- 
ously, in doing which he cracked 
the panes on either hand, and ad- 
ministered putty in such a liberal 
but ill-advised manner that there 
was more of that material visible 
than anything else. Mary wished 
that the work of repentance had 
been carried out in another man- 
ner, and would have given five 
pounds to redeem her furniture 
from those long splintering nails 
and glaring screws. She con- 
cealed her true feeling, indeed she 
feigned to be pleased with his per- 
formance. She made him wash 
his hand in warm water, and as 
she bound up the gaping wounds 
with clean linen administered a 
little lecture, which he listened to 
submissively. He vowed and <e- 
clared reformation with tears in 
his eyes as he left the room. 

Mary could not help being good. 
She was as much under the influ- 
ence of beneficent feelings as a 
villain is subject to his evil pas- 
sions ; but as she sat with folded 
hands alone, she failed to experi- 
ence that satisfaction and peace of 
mind which usually are the reward 
of unselfishness. She felt like one 
who kneels but cannot pray. She 
knew that she should be grateful 
to Heaven for this evidence of 
goodness in her husband, and de- 
sire its amplification ; but she shud- 
dered to think of the consequences 
to herself and George Montey if 
that prayer were unanswered. She 
could not put a limit to Christian 
forgiveness. It was her duty to 
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bring this sinner to repentance if 
shecould ; and Reginald Fitzgerald, 
purified, must be accepted as her 
husband. To Mary’s mind that 
end was inevitable. There was no 
stepping back nor stopping half- 
way. And once assured that her 
husband’s reformation was begun 
in truth and sincerity, she must 
dismiss George Montey from her 
sight and thought, avoiding him 
as an object of temptation. She 
was called upon to make a sacri- 
fice, and she resolved to make it, 
nor would she hesitate in its com- 
mencement. She must nourish and 
tend this germ springing from the 
soil, even though from it there 
should grow a upas to blight her 
with its shadow. 

When George called upon her 
she showed him, with an assump- 
tion of pride and pleasure which 
her joyless eyes belied, the proof 
of her husband’s handiness, and 
told of his contrition. To George 
Montey, who as a man had more 
of human weakness in his nature, 
these signs of Fitzgerald’s better 
qualities were more distressing than 
his preceding violence. 

‘It is absurd to believe this re- 
pentance sincere,’ he said. ‘If 
you had suffered him to be pun- 
ished as the wise men who make 
laws deem such as he should be 
punished, he would not have driven 
nails into your furniture. You have 
given him proofs of your weakness, 
and he will take advantage of you 
to the uttermost. He would not be 
a cunning rascal if he did not.’ 

‘But, George, he has one good 
quality—his reverence for women.’ 

‘Rubbish ! said Montey, quite 
angry. ‘He said nothing and 
showed nothing of these fine feel- 
ings thirteen years ago, and gaols 
and backwoods are not the schools 
where they are acquired.’ 

Mary sighed, ‘ We shall see.’ 

‘ Him again, unfortunately. Of 
course he will be here again to- 
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morrow morning with another art- 
ful ruse for gaining your sympathy 
—that is, if he does not get into 
prison before. He has been suc- 
cessful to-day beyond his expecta- 
tions, doubtless, or the expecta- 
tions of any one else who does not 
know his tender victim. He will 
not forget you, depend upon it.’ 

‘What shall I do? implored 
Mary. Her question closed George 
Montey’s argument. He could not 
advise her to act contrary to her 
feelings, which, though he depre- 
cated, he admired. This he ad- 
mitted, and added, 

‘After all, I would have been 
sorry had you done otherwise than 
as you have. All I can hope is 
that you will not hurriedly form 
your new estimation of this man’s 
character. Think how long it took 
you to see that he was a liar anda 
scoundrel.’ 

George was right; Reginald 
Fitzgerald called upon Mary the 
next day, bringing her a bunch of 
flowers. 

‘Used he to bring you flowers 
when you were engaged?’ asked 
George. Mary admitted he had 
not. ‘ For the reason that then he 
felt sure of your love ; now that he 
wishes to revive it he puts himself 
in a new position.’ 

Fitzgerald came again and again; 
each time he stayed but a few 
minutes, telling her of effort made 
in the direction of rectitude. On 
many occasions his face and voice 
told of dissipation; but as time 
went on these evidences became 
less frequent. His period of ser- 
vice at the barracks being ended 
for a time he obtained a situation 
as sawyer in a timber-yard, and 
called upon Mary in decent ap- 
parel. It grew evident that his 
feeling for Mary was something 
more than gratitude for her mercy 
and admiration of her goodness. 
He hung his head, and dared not 
meet her eyes; but she knew that 
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he followed her perpetually with 
his eyes when hers were averted. 
All this George Montey saw, for 
he made no scruple of calling upon 
Mary, or remaining when her hus- 
band was with her. 

‘It is part of his cunning,’ said 
he, ‘to make you think that he 
loves you secretly.’ 

Mary said little to her husband, 
and was as slow as Montey to form 
a definite decision upon what she 
saw. She would listen to what he 
had to say, and in reply told him 
briefly she was glad to hear he 
had returned the quart pots he 
had stolen, &c., and bade him 
steal quart pots, &c., no more. 

George Montey found him walk- 
ing up and down the street past 
her house one night long after the 
light was extinguished in Mary’s 
room, and had a long talk with 
him. He found his manner different 
out of Mary’s presence; but the 
difference raised Montey’s opinion 
of him rather than otherwise. 
Slowly and surely the fact im- 
pressed itself upon him and Mary 
that this Fitzgerald was earnestly 
and truly repentant and reforming, 
and it was as clear to them that he 
earnestly and truly loved the woman 
who had wrought his salvation. 

George founded his belief against 
his inclination, and grew more grave 
and sombre as his certainty gained 
strength. When at length he was 
convinced, he said to himself, 
‘There is nothing now for me to 
do but to go away into some dusty 
corner, where the spiders may spin 
their webs over me and my memo- 
ries.” 

He observed, and perhaps not 
with that bitterness which less 
generous lovers feel, that Mary’s 
interest in her husband grew. She 
encouraged hin to talk, referring 
frequently to old times, and asking 
questions relative to that time ; and 
she would look at him fixedly for 
many minutes at a time, and hope 
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would gleam in her eyes. George 
fancied he knew what that meant. 
With her it was not mere interest 
in a convert ; her love for her hus- 
band was returning. ‘She will 
not mind my going now,’ thought 
George. 

One day he told her of his con- 
viction that Fitzgerald was a re- 
formed man, and loved her as she 
deserved. 

‘And so,’ says he, ‘my time is 
come to say farewell.’ 

‘When are you going away?’ 
asked Mary. 

It seemed to George that there 
was no sorrow in her voice, nothing 
but a quick anxious excitement, 
which he did not care to account 
for. 

‘As soon as possible,’ he said, 
with a sigh. 

‘You will call before you go— 
say to-morrow evening.’ 

‘I didn’t intend going until 
Thursday; but as you wish it to 
be over so soon, I will go on Tues- 
day,’ said he, and thought, ‘ It is 
nothing to her to say good-bye. 
She has one to love.’ 

She was so excited that she did 
not notice the tone of his voice, 
nor even the sense of the words 
she heard, and she bade him good- 
bye with less than her usual 
warmth. When he was gone she 
took several letters from her pocket 
and read each through carefully, 
though she knew them all by fre- 
quently reading them. They were 
letters received during the past 
fortnight in answer to a certain 
question she had been putting to 
public men experienced in the ob- 
servation of character and the study 
of mankind. One was from the 
master of a gaol, in which he said, 
‘I am entirely of your opinion, 
and advise you to proceed with 
extreme caution in your dealings 
with the man.’ Another, from an 
eminent novelist, said, ‘Such a cir- 
cumstance as you describe is worthy 
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only of the romances of fifty years 
ago; a modern novelist would not 
dare to entertain such a supposi- 
tion. There can be little doubt 
that your suspicion is justified, as 
I trust you will prove,’ &c. Others 
were to the same effect. 

Mary knew Fitzgerald’s foot- 
step, and put the letters in her 
pocket when she heard:it. 

She spoke kindly to him, and 
once or twice he raised his eyes, 
but dropped them immediately, 
seeing how closely she scanned 
his face. Feeling himself under 
observation, he thought it incum- 
bent on himself to speak of his im- 
provement. 

‘ It’s all owing to your goodness,’ 
he said, in conclusion. ‘I always 
thought if I was to be saved a wo- 
man would doit. And I always did 
respect women ; but you, Mary— 
I—I— Well, I know I'm a brute, 
but I’m not as I was. You've 
altered me. I’m not the same 
man I was.’ 

‘I don’t think you are,’ said 
Mary, in such a tone that Fitz- 
gerald started in his chair, and 
asked quickly, ‘ What do you mean, 
Mary ?” 

‘] think that you wish to be a 
good man, and that you love 
me.’ 

*O Mary, I dared not say that 
myself, but from my heart I do 
love you.’ 

‘Yet now that you are wishing 
to be good, and beginning to love 
me, you would do me the greatest 
injury you have ever in your life 
done me?” 

He tried to answer—failed ; tried 
to look in her face—failed. Then 
looking down, he said, ‘ There is 
nothing in the world I will not do 
HW you tell me.’ 

‘Look me in the face.’ 

He tried again and again, and 
again and again his eyes fell. 

‘It’s no use, I can't,’ he said, 
putting his hand over his eyes. 
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‘I will ask you to do something 
else. A very little thing this.’ 

‘Tell me, tell me.’ 

‘I wish you to answer simply 
yes or no to one question, and as 
you speak think that you speak to 
one you love, to one who has done 
and will do what she thinks is her 
duty to one who can never love 
you more nor less than she does 
now. And if you think that I have 
sacrificed anything for you, do you, 
if it be to tell the truth, also sacri- 
fice yourself to me. Now answer 
me, as you love me. Are you 


Reginald Fitzgerald, my husband?’ 

‘No.’ As he spoke the man 

slid down upon his knees before 

Mary, and looked straight up into 

her face for the first time, for the 

spell was broken. 
» * 


* * 


‘My name is Robert Brooks. 
Fitzgerald and I were mates in 
Mexico. He was bitten by a snake, 
and neither of us had oil or eau de 
duce with us. I burnt the wound 
as well asI could, and we rode for 
Santa Dorea as hard as his wound 
and agony would let us. At length 
I left my mate in the shade to 
die. 

‘“ Brooks,” said he, “have you 
any brandy ?” 

‘“ A little,” says I ; “ but there’s 
a hundred or so of miles to go 
before I get my flask filled, and 
you won't want it in five minutes.” 

*“]’ll give you more’n a thou- 
sand pounds for it,” says Fitz- 
gerald, “good English notes.” 

‘“ Where are they ?” says I. 

‘My wife’s keeping them for 
me, in England.” 

‘He had often laughed about 
you, and told me how you had 
confided in him, and he knew that 
I believed in women’s goodness. 
I used often to tell him that if I 
had such a woman to love me I'd 
go back to England, though I risk- 
ed my neck for it. I said to Fitz, 
“’Tisn’t likely if your wife’s got 
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‘em now she'll give ’em up to 
me.” 

‘“ That’s true,” says he; “ but 
look here, Brooks. You and I are 
pretty much alike, barring our 
noses, and mine would be more 
like yours if I had that pretty slash 
across it. Our hair’s pretty much 
the same colour, so are our eyes, 
and our teeth don’t differ much. 
It’s eleven years since my wife saw 
me—more’n that, I daresay. Well, 
if you trim yourself up like me you 
may get my wife and the swag as 
well.” 

‘“Tll take the swag; but I 
won't impose on the poor woman 
no further,” says I. God help me, 
I never meant to injure you, Mrs, 
Fitzgerald. 
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*“ Well,” says Fitz—he didn’t 
say it straight off and pretty as I 
say it, but in jerks and with a 
variety of foul words too numerous 
and unpleasant tomention—* well,” 
says he, “ you may do as you please 
about my wife; but there’s the 
swag, I give you my word.” 

*“ Tt’s bad security,” says I. 

** Nobody will know you; and 
who’s to say you are not Reginald 
Fitzgerald? Not me, you bet. 
You can just pitch me down the 
split there soon’s ever I’ve swal- 
lowed the brandy. Give me the 
flask, for God's sake, and I'll tell 
you where to find my wife.” 

‘And “ Mrs. Fox, Post-office, 
Brixton,” were the last words he 
uttered.’ 


THOU ART NOT QUITE ALONE. 


—_+-—. 


Tuy face is ever near to me, 
A sad sweet dream thou art, 
Bright centre of a fantasy 
Deep woven in my heart ; 
A pair of gentle love-lit eyes, 
A mouth where live enshrined 
Pathos and mirth ; a head of gold— 
Of pure gold well refined ! 


Life is a cheerless theme at best ; 
Who would not gladly stray 
Into another world of rest, 
If one could find the way? 
Where thy sweet face, for ever near, 
No more a dream might be ; 
Where life would shine out bright and clear— 


A glad reality ! 


Is there perhaps a land of rest ? 
Oh, who will show the way ? 
This pain of yearning in my breast— 
Who will this pain allay? 
Live on and love, sad heart, nor fear, 
Though this cold world may frown ; 
So long that spirit-face is near 
Thou art not quite alone ! 





BLUE ROSES. 


————_—- 


BuvE roses! Violets blossomed 

Where my April wanderings led ; 

And forget-me-nots, clear as their kindred sky, 
And anemones, fragile and fair and shy ; 

But I passed them all with a vacant eye, 
Seeking for ever fruitlessly 

The bloom no spring dews fed. 


Blue roses ! In lavish loveliness 

June roses woke gay and brave ; 

Roses golden, and pink, and white, 

Blazing fearlessly in flooding light— 

Blushing as morning, dewy as night ; 

But I turned from them all in my own despite, 
To seek what no summer gave. 


Blue roses ! Through bounteous autumn 

I followed my wilful guest— 

Heedless of August’s gorgeous flowers, 

And painted woodlands and rich green bowers ; 
Gathering, failing, through wasted hours 

Of baffled hopes and waning powers 

And purposeless unrest. 


And now, when soft-eyed October 

Its sweet pale blossoms shows, 

I strive to welcome and cherish in vain ; 
For still, in a helpless yearning pain, 
O’er the silent future my sad eyes strain, 
As in fancy my darling rize I gain, 
And clasp my one biue rose ! 


And I think that for ages, wherever 

My lonely footsteps tend, 

Through time and tide, through weal and woe, 
I shall see in the distance my treasure grow, 
And on through the mirage to reach it go, 
Past wearying friend and smiling foe, 

A dreamer to the end. 


S. K. PHILLIPS. 





